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At a Meeting of the Board of Foreign Miasions of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, held Septeinber 13th, 1834, the 
following resolution was adopted. 

The Rev. David Abeel, haviiig stated that he had in 
hand a manuscript, consisting of a journal, observations 
upon the state of sodety in the East, wants of the heathen, 

Re9ohedy That this Board fbrthwitii take measures for 
the publication of said manuscript, under the immediate in- 
spection and agency of Mr. Abeel. 

The Board of Foreign Misisdons of the Reformed Dutch 
Church was organi^ied in 1832, to act in connection and 
concert with the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Its funds are paid over to the General 
Board, to be directed to such objects as may be specified. 



SEGOMMENDATORT NOTE OF THE REV. ANDREW REEBy D. J)., 
LATE DELEGATE TO THE ' CHURCHES m THE UNITED 
STATES. 

** The greater part of the^ following work was read to 
me while the author was repoi»ng as an invalid under my 
roo^ and I am satisfied that it is not made mmecessary 
by any existing publications, valuable as those publications 
are. It is mdeed my smcere opinion, that it wiU assist m 
raising the tone of our missionary journals; that it will 
contribute, with previous and present efforts, to awaken at- 
tention to the claims of China, and of the world ; and that it 
is therefore to be hailed as an auxiliary to the churches of 
Christ in the salvation of mankind. That such results may 
arise from this, and a thousand similar contributions in 
America and Great Britain^ until the idol gods shall bo 
utterly abolished, and- the name of Jehovcdi adored every 
where, always and for ever, is the earnest prayer of one 
who deeply beheves that these two countries are mainly 
destined to accomplish this holy and sublime purpose ! 

"Andrew Reed* 

« Niw-Yoaic, October 1, 1834." 
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PREFACE 



The writer of the following pages went to Canton un- 
der the auspices of the American Seaman's Friend Society, 
to act as chaplain to seamen and foreign residents speak- 
ing the English language. He took with him a conditional 
appointment from th^^ American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in case he should consider it his duty to 
devote himself exclusively to the heathen. At the expira- 
tion of the first year, he left China on a tour to niome of the 
islands and continental kingdoms of South-eastern Asia, with 
the double purpose of ascertaining the most important posts 
for missions,* and of rendering himself usefbl in that station, 
which presented the most claims upon his services. 

As the object of this volume is to inform the Christian 
world of the state of these heathen countries, the writer has 
extended his observations much beyond his travels, and 
drawn from every open and uncorrupted source the infor- 
mation required for his purpose. What he has seen, and 
heard, and read, as far as the testimony appeared credible, 
has been freely » appropriated. A considerable portion of 
what is stated has been derived from the experience and 
observation of Us fellow missionaries, resident in the places 
which he visited! Of them he has said as little as possible, 
both because their names are too few not to be known, and 
it is doubtful whether any eulogies from one of their num- 
ber would be of advantage to themselves, or to the cause 
in which they are engaged. The siime silence has been 
observed in regard to many individuals and families, from 
whom much kindness has been received, and towards 
whom the highest regard is cherished. 
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An interruption of the narrative of events to insert what 
appeared worthy of notice, as well as an introduction of 
facts, whose knowledge was in a few instances gained after 
the date under which they are recorded, with other discre* 
pancies of the kind, would not merit a word of explanation^ 
except for the correctness of the ohserviations, from which 
they might be bought to derogate, it is to be regretted 
that many subjects of the greatest interest have been either 
omitted or passed over with a few unsatisfactory remarks, 
while others of far less importance have been inserted in 
their place. The omission is unavoidable, owing to a 
dearth of information on these points ; observations are sub* 
stituted, from the hope that they may at least direct atten- 
tion to these neglected regions, and lead to measures for 
their farther investigation and spiritual benefit. 

As many deficiencies will be detected in the style of 
this work, the writer would offer as an apology, that it was 
written under all circumstances of place and bodily health, 
and that the greater part of it he had neither leisure nor 
strength to write a second time. A few glaring blunders 
in grammar, spelling, and language have been detected 
after the sheets were printed. These would be placed in 
an errata, but it is thought they are not sufficiently impor- 
tant, and if they were, people seldom trouble themselves 
with reading erratas. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PASSAGE INDIAN ARCHIPRjLAOO. 

On Wednesday, tJie 14th of October, 1829, the 
Bar. E. 0. Bridgman and myself, bade farewell to 
firicands tnd country, and embarked m the islitp Ro- 
man, Capt. Lavender, for Canton, China. The 
tedhim of the voyage was greatly relieved by the 
society of four fellow passengers, citizens of New- 
York. Owing to calms, and a strong opposing cur- 
rent, we were detained two days within sight of the 
city. 

Early on Friday morning, we left onr anchorage, 
and with a light, thou^ favorable breeze, stood to 
sea. The wind freshened as we advanced, ^mA be- 
tween eight and nine o^elock, ttre retarn of the pilot 
presented the last oppottanity of cotrnnonica^^ing wii;h 
riibre. 

During the greater part of th^ passage, nothing 
ocdurred whieh is not generaDy witiieidsed, and has 
not been :fi*equently detilil^. Divine ;serviee^' was 
eaily comdieciiied on the^ momjn^ and ajS^roeofi o^f 
the Lordb <lay, and socitil worship every evening e^ 

2 



14 PASSAGE. 

the change of the watch. As no compulsory mea- 
sures were employed to gain the attendance of the 
crew, composed of a heterc^eneous company, the 
number of worshippers varied with their fickle incli- 
nations. Nothing proved so effectual in bringing 
them together, as frequent visits to the forecastle, and 
more private interviews with them, when disengaged 
in their night watch upon deck. 

Nearly three months elapsed on our passage, before 
we enjoyed a sight of land. The first stable object 
which changed for a moment our wearisome pros- 
pect, was the small island of St. Paul. It is remark- 
able for a pond, which fiirnishes to the voyager, a 
well stared larder, and a self-cooking kitchen. Fish 
which are taken in abundance and variety, may be 
thrown from the hook into boiling springs, and thus 
prepared for the table, without trouble or expense. 
The immense distance of this rocky islet and its 
sister Amsterdam fi:om any continent, is another 
peculiarity. 

On the 25th of January, Sandal-wood island, the 
first land made in the eastern passage, was descried* 
Before the island appeared, its proximity was indica- 
ted by large land birds, resembling eagles^ majestieally 
sailing in the air, above us ; and butterflies, or wing- 
ed grasshoppers, which borne on the breeze, came 
And lighted upon the ship. The island is exten- 
<^ve, and produces many' valuable articles, though 
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Tery littlfi is known of die physical^ political^ or mond 
condition of its inhabitants. No attempts have been 
made, by Protestant Cbratians, for its oonveraion ; 
none to discover, whether with its populous neigUtiois 
it is not waiting for Ood's law. 

That the feasibility of establishing missicms upon 
some, or aU of these islands, might be. readily tested, 
is evident to those, who have sailed almost within hail 
of their shores, and whose timidity, or want of zeal, 
does not control a laudable spirit of Christian enter- 
prise. Our course was through the Ond)ay passage, 
and afforded a view of the islands of Flores, So- 
lor, LomUem, Pantar and Ombay, on the left, and of 
Timor, Cambing, Baby, and probably Wetter, on the 
right. As may be readily supposed, the greater part 
of our time was consumed in feasting the eyes upon 
the cheering and changing aqpeots of land, and in 
sufierii^ the imagination to expatiate, where it would 
be nK>re interesting, and probably more hazardous to 
roam in person. Since it was not our object to land, 
we were by no means grieved to enjoy the coolness 
and impetus of a ftesh breeze, and soon to leave 
tfiese smiling spots to charm the heajrts and eyes ci 
our successors. Numerous huts can be. distin- 
guished on the hiUs of many of these islands. One 
of our passei^Ts on a previbus voyage was becalm- 
ed a day and night, within a short distance of Om- 
bay. In addition to the dwellings, he could dis- 
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oom bf day) fiies probably Ibr oookiag^ >;?«» lighted 
in the etening, which beqiangled the Aorea aiui 
hills of this and the adjacent islands, and indicated 
a considerable population. 

How far the Catholics snoeeeded in their early 
altemptB^ to diffiise their £uth through this part of the 
Archipelago, or to what extent the trophies of their 
ancient zeal may still escist, where commerce has 
ceased to allare the European trade, it is quite impos- 
sible to determine. 

The Portuguese were int>bably the first who 
attempted the conversion of these islands to nominal 
Christianity. They took possession of the colonies 
as early as 1510 or soon after, and commenced at 
the same time their religious operations ; but there u 
reason to believe, fiom andientic records, and ex- 
isting &cts, that their success waist by no means 
answeraUe to the latitude of fidth and practice gen* 
erally admitted in their prosdyting policy. Before 
the middle c{ the sixteenth century, the celel»at6d 
Xavier and his coadjutors arrived in these regions, and 
displayed those wonders of superhuman wisdom and 
power, by which, according to the saint's btograpber, 
thousands were forthwith conrerted to the true Mth. 
Mear the close of the century, the Dutch dispossessed 
the Portuguese, and soon afterwards introduced Pro- 
testantism am^Oig the natives. 

It is said tttat ^ one principal purpose of the 
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fonnatioiidf the Dutch East India Company, was the 
piopagation of Christianity in those countries, which 
should come under their dominion." Had the samn 
purpose actuated the foreign agents of the c^Mnpanyi 
and all the early chai^ns of the establishment, as it 
did many of them, the genuine conversion of these Iot^ 
ly and populous islands had probably been the result 
The natives were not simply willing, but desirous to 
become acquainted with the religion profidssed by the 
Dutch. They even requested teachers, and whoi 
their request was complied with, submitted to their 
instructions, with the greatest docility and confi* 
dence. 

In looking over the records of these. limes, we are 
struck with a number of rather opposing &cts, and 
scarcely know whether to give flow to our feelings of 
admiration at the zeal and ^aergy of some of the first 
chaplains ; or of deep regret at their injudicious 
[dans, and the comparative firuitlessness of their vast 
labors. They studied and wrote ; they travelled 
and preached; they founded churches and opened 
schools — such were the variety and multiplicity of 
their measures ; such the magnitude and success of 
their efforts, that according to their reports, the 
devils, the only acknowledged deities of these 
regions, soon found their temples deserted; their 
rights neglected ; and whole villages and islands ali- 
enated firom their allegiance. At the close of the se- 
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▼enteoith century forty thousand natives bad enrolled 
themselves among the disciples of the JSaviour.* Bat 
hfste we are compelled to check our admiration, by a 
knowledge of the result. A declension soon commj^ic- 
ed, and continued with such rapidity, that whole dis- 
tricts speedily relapsed into their former abotiunatian». 
Vhe causes of this decline, or rather of the apparent 
oonvermon of such nundbers, who afterwards apos- 
tatized, are various. Many of the chaplains o^qposedi 
in spirit and conduct, their worthy coadjutois ; too 
much stress was laid upon a knowledge of the techni- 
calities, or a compliance with the formalities of Chris- 
tianity, too littie upon the renovation of the heart ; 
professing Christians were preferred to their heathen 
neighbors in the distribution of petty offices under 
governments and even a monthly allowance of rice 
was served out to those, and those only, who had 
received the rite of baptism. 

During the eighteenth century, we read of very few 
attempts made to revive the dying spirit of Christian- 
ity, or even to preserve from a hastening extinction 
"that which remained, and was ready to die." 
Many of the schools were kept up, and other means 
previously estabUshed continued ; but the labor de- 
volved principally upon the natives, and their quali- 
fications were inadequate to the work ; the churches 

**! hare not been able to ascertain the populaUon of the wlanda 
at this time. 
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at borne were laQgtdriiing, asd the ftrtr tnessengen 
aent out, took little or no interest in the xnstructioa 
(rf* the heathen. To determine what amonnt of good 
was really ^Sected by these eariy miagionary efibrtSi 
requires a new series of data, very difoent fiom 
the Gontradi^ory reports of the times, or die er^^Kisiiqr 
sentiments of later commentators. That many were 
trandated out of darlmess into %bt, who would hesi^ 
tale to believe? that thousands were self-delnded^ 
or deoeived who conld deny? Wben^we conskbr 
what most evid^tly might have been e&cted, and 
what was no doabt, the aim of the devoted men, of 
whom we have spoken, we are gmved at the conse* 
qnences. Fbr more than two hundred yeare this de« 
sort might have bloomed, like tiie garden of the Lofd, 
and loaded with its fragrance every l»reeze viiioh 
refreshes the vast continent and islands of soudi-east- 
em Asia. 

These few historical &cts wilt bting us down to 
our own times, and prepare us for the remarks which 
may be offered, in regard to the missions of the pre* 
sent day, in the different islands that shall be noticed. 

The large island of Timor was one of those inclu- 
ded within our view while passing threugh the Om* 
bay passage. Its forest trees crowning a majestic 
bank, which skirted the sea, waved us a graceful invi* 
tation to their cooling shades — ^perhaps to the relief of 
the crowds who perish beneath them. Timor is one 
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of the most extensiTe and important islands in these 
seas. « According to the account of travellers, a num« 
ber of independent, unsocial tribes roam durough its 
da^ interior, who have so little mutual intaroourse, 
that no less than forty languages are employed 
among them. There are two foreign estaUiahments 
upon the idand, the one occupied by the Portuguese, 
the other by the Dutch. The former is called Delli, 
or IHdil, and is situated on the north-east part of the 
island. Of its commercial importance we know but 
little. More than three centuries have elapsed since 
the Catholic religion was introduced here, and al- 
though the Portuguese colonists, and their nume^ 
rous priests have generally given it curr^icy in other 
parts of the east, where they have preserved afoot* 
hold, yet Timor has received but little attention at 
their hands. One evident reason, according to a 
witness of their own nation and religion, is because 
the priests are a worldly-minded, and ungodly set 
of men. The greater part of the day they emj>loy 
in speculations in sandal-wood, wax, gold, copper, 
and even the very heathen themselves, whom they 
export, and sell as slaves. This however is but a 
part of their unchristian conduct. 

" By night they pteetife every sin. 
By day their hands draw nigh to Grod." 

The most disgraceful ecclesiastics in Macao, are 
generally selected for Timor ; and cases have oc- 
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curred, vrh&te lawless offeiid^n of this dan, wilb 
wlioiti nothing' ooold bedooe, luiTa had odier ponish* 
ment imtigated into missumarjr boniirfiinnit to thia 
ill-fitted island. If thia be ifae case, and them is ear* 
tainly no resoon to doubt die authority npon whiah 
it is given, we see sufficient zeason why the petty 
chiefi who have embraced Cathohcism, aceoidmg to 
travellers, still retain their heathen customs; and 
practice the grossest inmiorsdilies. 

Coopang, the Dutch settlement, stands on the 
south-west end of the island. It is among those places 
referred to, where the early chafdains exerted them* 
selves with such vigor and apparent success. During 
the eighteenth century it shared the common fine;, 
being forgotten by the' unsjrmpathizing mother at 
home. No laborers were sent out, and many baptised 
CSiristians abandoned even the name of Christ, and 
reverted to their &vorite demonolatry. In the year 
1821, the first messenger under the new era of Chria^ 
tian Missions, resumed tlie long suspended duties of 
a Gospel minister in the place. Le Brun, the name 
of the missionary, was an excellent character, though 
spared only long enough to prepare himself for useful- 
ness, in his new sphere ; others sacoeeded him, and 
carried cm the duties of the station with visible suc- 
cess. It is a common complaint in the correspond- 
ence of the missionaries, that multitudes who have 
been received into the Christian church— probably 
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deseendants of the eatly convert8h~*have never le- 
noiinoed their idolatrouis habits. The unehmtianued 
eatives they describe as eldthftj, apathetic, unlraiiied 
to leflectioD, living and Aymg like the brutes around 
them. They have no established forms of religion, 
but dread the power, and deprecate the fory of infer- 
nal spiiits. This tie&rs only to the tribes in the vi- 
cinity of the settlement, whete the Malayan language 
enters into the admixtuile of their native tongues. _Aa 
has beai mentioned, tibiose in tfie interior speak a 
number of languages, very distinct from the Malay, 
and live in the wildest state. I am not able to learn 
tiiat any attempts have ever been made for their con- 
version.* 

A number of smaller islands in the surrounding 
seas, are occupied by die missionaries of the Nether- 
land's Society ; among these is Rotti, atuated a short 
distance south of TimcHr. In 1820 there were three 
dhurches completed, and others in ^rogtess on ibis 
limited spot. Three hundred and sixty children were 

• * At the close of 1831 , tbe Dutch reports. give an agij^regate of 
several thousands of Christians upon the island. Whether they 
include those whose heathen customs the missionaries deplore, we 
know not. In 1832, 'iiz missionaries arrived in the east, four, of 
wkom wtat to a& iiistitation iipoii Tinor^ deugned for fitting Eu- 
ropean and native Ghriatians for their work. One ^them w^ 
appointed to the chaplaincy of the company, the others, it is hoped, 
will penetrate beyond the maritime parts, which have already been 
^rplored.. 
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eiiioyiiig r^olar instructioii, all of them the deso^id* 
ants of nominal Christians. The aboriginal inhabi* 
tants are more energetic in mind and body than the 
Malays, and the islsffid yields a rich suj^ly of rice 
and palm sugar.* 

East and north-east of Timor, one or two degDeee 
distant from it, and each other, are the small islands 
of Letty,^ Moa, Kisser, and Ron^. Each of them is 
a missicm station, occupied by one or more missiona- 
ries. Some of them abound with inhabitants, who 
have a language of their own, and whose customs 
are entirely repugnant to the principles of Chris- 
tianity, which many profess. The instructions of 
the missionaries are generally conveyed through 
the Malayan language, which it is said they are 
striving to make the universal medium of inter- 
course. If it can be accomplished without sacrificing 
the eternal interests of the pr^ent generation, the 
object is worthy of their strenuous ejSTorts. It is cal* 
culate4 to cherish a spirit of benevolence among the 
natives, and it will yield the greater facility of labor 
to all succeeding missionaries^ One or two of them 
have acquired the native speech ; but thus &r, no 
translations have been made, at least, no books pub- 
lished; According to the report of a missionary, who 
visited the island 6f Letty in 1826, he found tiie 

* Of the recent reinforcements to these islands, one or two 
mUwionaries are instructed to occupy Rotti. 
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schodi-maBter ^Scienfly engaged in his dnties, and 
he baptized nmiy, especially in one district. A sac* 
oessor, who arrived at Ifae island in ISSO, states that 
numbers of baptized Christians w^e both ignorant 
and addicted to all the vices of Paganism* That the 
same syst^n of gathering multitudes indiscriminately 
into the visible church, should be practised by some 
of the modern missionaries, is a source of lamentation 
to their more judicixms brethren, mid to aU who take 
an interest in their successful labors. l%e result is, 
as might be expected — some '^ w^ry themselves for 
very vanity," and others are oUiged to ^' labor in the 
very fire" most inconsiderately kindled again^ them. 
At Wetter, which has been mentioned as ioclikbd with- 
in our prospect, the heathen are represented as favora- 
ble to Christianity. The missionary who visited them 
m 1826, baptized numbers, and united many in Chris- 
tian marriage. The island had formerly been under 
the care of the chaplains ; but for the last forty years, 
Christian instruction had been almost entirely sui^n- 
ded. The consequences need not be detailed, when 
It is con«dered that little morf» than the name and 
rites of Christianity constituted the sum of their early 
knowledge. ^ 

After leaving the Ombay peesag^ onr course lay 
du^ougfa the Banda sea, which takes its name from a 
small group of islands, situated two and a half de- 
grees east of our jtrai^* Here, tibte Dutch have. a 



r, wlio UDder date of 18Si^ npMi tii^ bt 
hftd been vkilaog IhcNie iiiio piefta^ad CHijdflitiMiljr 
fiHim>liooselafam]aei Eto was Aoijud at their %tiQ» 
lance and hestheiiiBm ; borriag the diffisrence of 
name, 4heiy co»Id not be dtatingtiished firom tbe ]f»« 
homaiedane and- beafchen around them. The dxmm 
<dt Ibe soo&sayets made a deeper iinpreesunr npcn 
them, than all tbs tntlbs*of liie GospeL 

Such was tlie dqaravity of the gieat nuHS et 
adnlts, and jroeh the example by wbiehlbrir cMldxea 
were seim&ei into all wiekedneas, that the nuaaianiffir 
mam eooatoaned under the deep emoiians of hia sool, 
lo exclaim ^' Siireits of waters run down mine eyes, be- 
cause they ke^ not thy law.'^ &iU, a fyw &Gts of aone 
pr4»nifie^wme noticed; there wmie those who coald and 
Hd read fte IKble ^ die sohoolsx though knguifi^iing, 
were not dosed| and a few of the comreftsmainlainad 
a diaraeter worthy the i^igiott they professed. 

In former days there were eongregiataens upon a 
number of these usAands ; but tfie blight oi deaidsi has 
passed over them. 

At Great Baii& there aw tWtenty-fourpiantiLtiene^ 
managed by as nwmy native ^antMS, who taaar Urn 
name of Christ. 

Stffl fenher to the east, nearly a eoatb«att diree- 
tbn from Banda, is a eham of islets, eaDed by Ab 
Dntch, « the Keys,'* which ei^tend *o the Arwo group 
of <he charts. The former are described m fertile 

3 
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spots, prodncii^ a variety of fruits, and^psopled by. a 
race of men, i9dM> hare ever shown a peculiar wA^ 
ness and hospitality of diqpositton, toward Europeans. 
Whether this benevolence is a guanine expression of 
aoul, or assumed from motives of polioy, has not been 
ascertained. The only ground of uneharilable-sui^i- 
don i^sts upon their physical weakness, and destilaci* 
^n or paucity of arms. The Arroo islands ave 
extremdy valuable, and said to contain a population 
of about twenty thousand ; they abound in all the 
ddieious fruits of the Moluc<^u3, and swftrm with 
poultry and Inrds of the richest, rarest {dumage. 
They contaiti a i^oaall band of professing Christians^ 
mth a large proporticHi of Mohammedans, and a stall 
greater number of heathen. From the reports of the 
missionaries in their vicinity, these islands hold out 
the most inspiriting invitation to the servants of 
Christ ; the field is lai^e, and numbers would find 
del%htful em{do3rment in its culture. One relative 
advantage of the highest importance u, the proximit|f 
of these islands to New Guinea, with whose shores, 
there is no doubt a constant intercourse, and whose 
d^raded millions might be approached through this 
point of access. , 

Conti^ry winds and a tanporary calm damned 
us two or tiiree days in the Banda seav 

On the '28th January, the large island oiBooro 
was desoried, and the next morning we foond oar* 



odves pBMiq^9 at Ae dtstsnee of a few miim irom ito 
sooth-eastem diore. Besides its other valuaUe pio* 
duetiOBs, the island is the gedial soil of the C9^i&fni, 
tree, whose Widl known oil is a priiteipal aitkle of 
esqiart. It is virtuaUy under the domuoAtkm of the 
Doldiy though, with the reception of a foteiga Ban- 
dmt, the iahd>italUs are goverofid by tfamr own ra* 
jahs. The Hag of the coanlry, and nine subotdinats 
chi^ j by whom he is ^as8kted in judicial matt^is, are 
Mohammedans. The inhabitants, whom the Doteh 
call Alferks, haw not submitted to the yoke of Uam- 
ism, and it is said, are not allowed to endxrace Chris* 
tianity. Still the place is not entirely destitute of 
CSiristtan instrnction. A missionary iastationed here, 
who, under date of 1826, writes that the island is di* 
vided into ten districts, and tiiat there were about 
ninety Cbra^ians, and one handled and forty, incht* 
ding childreu, who had been baptized. 

The state of religion among these few, dfiSsrs in 
no xe^pects^ftom the eorroption premiling in the other 
islaiids. The judgments of God in those sweeping 
seoniges, cbcdera and femiBe, it is reported, produced 
considerable efiect upmi their fears, and l»ou^ them 
lEbr a time to a better state of mind. 

Tbe abori^es are ebamclerized by gentlenefls 
and timidity. Idteness, opium, smiripng, and druakeo- 
ness are tfieir jre^ning vices ; dancing, their popular 
amnsemant. 
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A&^ ItBMiag the Btadft flea, we poisied 11iroQ||li 
the 9ltaitB g£ Manippa, whidh bnmght witihin oor 
hovizoa a naoiber <if impoitant klands. AmboylU^ 
the priiiidpal one, is distiogniahed among all tlw spioe 
eeltlemeiilEr under European contEol^liTr the extetHond 
beat:^ d its capkai, the strength of its isati&ctJioo^ 
«Dd the preportionately large niunber of its ptefesmag 
QhristiaAB. It cootoizis a population cf between fotty 
and fi% thousand. Mr. Kam, the first misaicmary of 
dM new era, who arrired in 1816, reports that he 
iCHUid twenty thousand native Ghtisdans, prepared by 
hk predecessors, for attending the ordinances of tbe 
Go^peli The nature of this preparation is not staled, 
ti»9ugh the nussionary probably includes all who had 
been received into the vistt>le church, by its initiatory 
rite, with their descendants. He found many districts, 
whose inhabitants w^e formerly Christian, sunk into 
their anci^it Paganism. A t^rrifymg ^orthqualoe 
in^teoed some of them back into the profession 
they had abandoned. Mr. Kam commenced his la^ 
bors h^e and in the neighboring islands, with mach 
^Bfll and energy. Prompted by a spirit which every 
missionary should possess, he lo<Aed upon himself as 
a ^' debtor to all," and consequently entered into every 
wfhBie where he thought his services might be useful. 
Much of his time was devoted to a visitation of those 
islands, where churches had been planted, or where 
there was an opening for the introduction <tf die Gos* 
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pd. His journals show an entire devotedaass to his 
Sayiour's kingdom, though from the many thousuids 
he baptized in his exttinsiTe anE repeated eivevrits, wo 
eamiot but fear that his views on this subjeet weie 
not the most judici<ms. 

Two institutions were estaUished at Amboyna, ton 
the pr^Mupation of schoolmastera, one under a con^ 
mittee of government officers, including the mis- 
sionary who is the appointed chaphun—4he other 
ttnider the sole diiection of Mr. Earn, and designed 
to forepare young men for less prominenti though 
equally destitute stations. . These institutions, and ea* 
pedally the latter, have been successful in their <^^ 
rations. Other means have been evofAoyed, for the 
oonveision of the heathen with much visible, e^ 

At Manippa, through the straits of which we 
sailed, there are many Mussuhnans, and a few Chris- 
tians. The missionaries report, that two villages had 
d^taway their idols, and embraced Christianity. 

We had the larga and beautiful island of Cer^un 
in sight a long time. Its lively verdure, its towering 
mountains, its irr^^iiiar and varkgated surbce, and 
ei^^ecially its associated history, tended to render it an 
object of most interesting contemplation. Travellers 
qpeak of some of its scenes as enchanting. The 
missionaries describe it as exceedingly fertile. The 
sago finds no soil so congenial to its perfection as the 
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wtU satnriled bc^ of Genm. This VBlaaUe tree 
glows wild, not merely in scattering damps, bat in 
daep £imtSy supplying its indolent tribes wift abon- 
tfattit pfovision, and considerable weaMi. The watsn 
teem with a variety of the finest fish, so that it haa 
been said of the nattvies of this iriand, as of Ae birds 
of the air, ^^ They ndther sow, nor reap, nor gadiw 
tfito bams.'' The inhiddtants of the sea-coaat are 
principally Mriays ; in die inland distriets, the^AUb- 
IMS, or aborigines, abound. The shocking I>iak 
mstom of destroying human life, by arts the moet 
tittacherous and dishoncnrable, without provocation, 
and merely to add human heads to die trophies of 
their cruelty) ^ common here wiA Borneo and Oele^ 
bes. Demooolatry is the prevailing superstition, and 
the infernal rites, and horrid imprecaticuis employed 
in binding themselves to a voluntary and perpetual 
slavery to the << Rulers of darkness" breathe die very 
apirit of hell. 

When Mr. Kam visited the place, after his arrival 
in these seas, he feund that thefre had been no stated 
pieaeher for the last twenty years. He passed through 
twelve districts, preaching and administering the sa- 
omments of the Gospel. After his return, he received 
intelligence that tifo villages had demolished their 
temples. But «^as ! numbers of these stony ground 
hearers soon b^:«m to decline, so that die missionary 
felt himselt obliged to make them another visit. In 
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same diatikto rdigicmB eEhortationy hsd no eflbol. 
Msny of the Christians did not eretx bdieTe in a &- 
twte state of esdsfemce. At KaibobO) on Ceram, a 
miuioiaary is slatiimed. He gives no fimMtable ae- 
eoQBt of the progress of the chiklfea in Ab sehoolt) 
nor of the good eaEample and diicipiine of their pa- 
Mftts at home. 

In a report isi Mr. Kam for 1827, he tpeaka &( 
mate than sir Aonsand ebareh members, and up^ 
trardb of two thousand ehildresi under instroetion.* 

With the noeption of Termti, one of die Mohra* 
Ofts^ tttuated not fta from the north coast of ts^flolo, 
we have gmie over die prtiK^ipal station nnder Hbe 
Keliiedands Missienary Societf in tins part of the 
Archipelago. 

Tenu^, though small, has long maintained an 
importance above its neighbors. Its saltan has ae- 
quired the sovereignty of many of the adjacent islands, 
having extended his dominions to parts of Celebes, and 
even to New Guinea. The mbsionary here has been 
takoi into the service of the government, and diou^ 
a man of excellent c^racter, is said to be too sickly 
to fiilfil his duties among Christians, and of course, 
ttoabie to attempt much for the heathen. The situa- 

* The discrepancy in the two statements may be easily recon* 
died, though we fear that the least gratifying account is the most 
oonset. 
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tkm is probaldy one of the most; importftnt for a ims- 
«onary colony in these seas. 

Befoie we torn our backs upon the numerous sta- 
tions occupied by the Netherlands Society ami opon 
to their future exertions, a few &et8 merit 4)ur attea- 
tion. The extmt of many of these i^Asunds, the num- 
h&c of their inhabitants, their proximity to othrara sliil 
m<^ extensive and populous, remfer them /highly 
imp(»rtant for miaraonary estaUishikieBts ; while dn 
liberty enjoyed by Buropeans of visiting tiie coastaod 
tiaversing the interior of most of &em, added to the 
readiness with which Ae natives generally listen to 
tfaeir instructions, and conform by thousnads to the 
OKtemal rites of Christianity, enhmce their inteses^, 
and give them abold prominence among the most inr 
viting and promising q^ies of Christian exertion. 

To those acquainted with the hktory of these 
missions, it may be thoc^ht strange thsA we do not 
dwell more in detail upon the numbers who have at 
different times renounced idolatry, and professed Hm 
rdigion of Christ. Our only reason is, because the 
qualifications for baptism, required by many of the 
missi(maries, differ so essentially from those wM^ 
correspond with the views of the majority who shall 
probably read this work, that numbers would convey 
no correct idea of the siiccess of their labors. In 
islands, and districts of islands, occasionally visited 
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by Ihe isiissiofiaries, we lead c^tbeir prea^ing a fair 
tiniBs, perfonmi^ the ceremoay of marnagey hKftisong 
dowds of adults as well as diildren, and adttimiiter- 
ii^ the aacraifi^it^ tba Lord's sapp». If thoM pla- 
ces w«re all supplied with native teadiMnB, in whom 
pi^ and ji»%iKient entke confidence could be jdaced, 
oar wonder at thiiB apparaitly hasty mode of proo»> 
dmei would cease. But when we read from thrar own 
aecounts, that apostasy is very common, and that Til* 
Jagas and whole districts fiequrady fedlback into their 
former abonunations, we must conelnde that dther 
the native teachers aze unqualified for their duties, or 
dii^roportioned m numbers to their stations'; or that 
those admitted to the ordinances of the church are 
reoeived en other grounds than the repentance and 
fidtfi eiqoined in the Scriptures. 

it is not intended that these plans are approved 
by all the presmt nnssionaries ; neither is it certain 
that they are pursued by the majority. A very few 
laborers of incorrect sentiments respecting the proper 
subjects of the sacraments, are quite sufficient to pro- 
duce all the consequences we here deplore. 

One fiict, which strikes us powerfully, and whicA 
may tend to explain in a measure, what we cannot 
approve is the paucity of laborers. Compared with 
most other societies, the one, whose field and opera* 
tiona we have been considering, has done nobly; 
but their -hands are too fiaeble lor the immense work 
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to be performed. Hundreds should be smt forth, 
ftBd hundreds would, no doubt, find die most delight- 
fill ei]q>lo7ment. 

After leaving the straits of Manippa, our coarse 
wa» nearly north-east, through Dampier straits into die 
Pacific. A midtitude of islands of rather inconside- 
rable note, arose and sunk in our horizon, as we gli- 
ded gently along, until we found ourselves onc« more 
rkhng upon the long swells of an open sea. New- 
Guinea, or the great Papua country, and Waygiou or 
Waijoo, between which we passed, remained in si^t 
many hours. The mountains of the former appear- 
ed stupendous, and die distant coast resembles hills 
of different altitudes, and dimensions, rising separate- 
ly firom the ocean. It is rather extraordinary diat 
while we have been for many days surrounded 
with human habitations, some of which, with their 
possessors, we approached near enough to disown, 
we have received no visitors, and perceived but one 
prow in motion. 

Waijoo contains one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is said that they trade to a considerable 
extent with the Chinese, and that tbe greater part of 
them speak the Chinese language. From the ac- 
counts of travellers, though we have seen nothing of a 
recent date, we can find no reason why an inter- 
course might not be opened with them and a mission 
established upon their island. Surely the number of 



\ 
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souls is large elioegh to daim this dutf fiom OtuM* 
tiaos, and its i^taation is peculiarly fiLVorable^ both to^ 
Gommumcate with home, and with the ixsportaiU 
islands in its vicinity. 

But it is to New-Guinea that the eye turns 
widi the deepest concern. This insular continent, 
extends about twdLve hundred miles in length, 
and from Meen to three hundred and i»xty i& 
breadth. Navigat(»r8 speak with rapture of the beau* 
ty of its coasts, and the astonishing variety of its rieh 
productions. Among the ornaments of its natural 
history is the far fan^d bird of paradise, of which ten 
or twelve species make it their fevorite residence^ 
It is inhabited by several millions of souls, who are 
sunk into deep intellectual ignorance and spiritual 
death. Many distinct tribes, exceedingly oj^site to 
each o&er in appearance and habits, spread them- 
selves through its coasts and interior. The great 
mass consist of negroes, of a herculean frame, and 
jet Uack countenance, with prominent eyes, disten- 
ded mouths, spreading noses, and curled hair projec- 
ting in an enormous bunch from the head. Some of 
them are cannibals of the worst character. Others 
axe mild and obligmg to strangers ; disposed to trade 
upon terms the most advantageous to the other 
party ; neither knowing the value of their own arti- 
cles, nor the worthlessness of those they most. ad- 
mire. Though we have never read of a sin^e. 
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miwonary having touched its Chores, the wiser 
and more adrenturous chUdren of this world hen- 
tste not to Tisit it whenever their dbjeet can be 
gained.* 

Thus we perceive from the catalogue of ittlands 
eniiiii^ated, — and die list might be easily swelled, if 
we proceed a short Stance to the east, — ^what a 
i^ere of Christian benevolence, lies in almost total 
Delect in these seas. It is, no doubt, judged by 
Boaie advisable to defer missionary engagements, 
until commerce shall open an access to these baiba* 



;«»" 



^ T^e fQllowia^ &ct8 were extracted from the joorsal of a cap- 
tain , published in the Singapore Chronicle, who writes nnde? 
date of 1830. They may be useful to some. At Dory of the 
efaarte be found a good harbor, and the people yery friendly. The j 
gave bim ntssoy bacfc, tripang and tonoias riiell, in exchangi^ &r 
iron, blue cloth, &c. At My fori, (Long Uland of the charts^^) ike 
rajah spoke Malay^ but was absent ; he afterwards met him and 
found him friendly. At Misori or Schoten island, the people are 
eoneidered treaeberous. At Paddydoo, or Traitor's island, they 
are on the eoatimry exceedingly friendly, and u an ezpresaon of 
it, carried their boat when she grounded, about two ^lee. At 
Koreering, or Jobie, a considerable island in the deep bay, tbe 
natives were also yery friendly. At Ansoose, off Jobie, latitude 
two degrees south /there are a number of islands ; the natives are 
»9t tp be troeted. At Coordoo, (OeebriAl^s, East Point of the eliaito} 
a aniall yiUage on the east point of the great bay^ their boats were 
seized with six men in them. Some of the men were killed in a 
savage manner. The bottom and east of the great bay is said 
to be inhibited by the worst description of cannibab. The prin> 
eTpid ttade is with tte Qhinese. 
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roos legions, and prepare the way of the gospel ; 
but even if the character and conduct of traders 
had this general tendency, how long shall we wait ? 
Had there been any strong inducements to commer- 
cial enterprise, the advantages would not have been 
n^lected until the present. And as it has been 
found that the influence of men from Christian coun- 
tries, in pursuit of wealth, is generally prejudicial to 
the extension of the religion, whose principles they 
fiol to exemplify ; it is no doubt favorable ^ that such 
a preliminary barrier has not been reared against the 
introduction of the truth. 

The ^servants of Christ engagcA in foreign com- 
merce, might afford the most valuable aid, in has- 
tening the conversion of these nations. In fact, 
without their assistance, we scarcely know how 
any thing can be done for the present* They 
might dispatch a ship on an exploring tour to ob- 
tain more information about the character and cir- 
cumstances of the different tribes of natives, and to 
determine the most eligible sites for missions. The 
ship could probably defray her expenses by the 
same traffic, which others carry on, who have no 
such object in view. When the best localities are 
ascertained, and missionaries sent forth to occupy 
them, nothing further would be required for facilita- 
ting their work, but to furnish them with small ves- 
sels, capable of navigating these seas, and to fiivor 

4 
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them with an annual visitor or two from home, to 
supply them with necessities and comforts. 

With the blessing of God's Spirit upon their la- 
bors, which we believe would be quickly and amply 
bestowed, the missionaries would soon place them- 
selves upon a permanent and advantageous footing, 
and probably repay to their commercial friends many 
fold for their assistance. Thus the gospel, by the 
light it sheds, and the diligence it commands, would 
prepare the way of trade, and the benefits that would 
accrue to different and widely distant nations, would 
be incalculable. Millions now below the brutes, would 
be exalted to the ^joyment of all the blessings of this 
life, and to thep«hopes of the glories of the life to come. 

But lest the plan here proposed should be disap- 
proved, or what amounts to the same, not acted upon, 
another is at hand, ii^ which the pecuniary sacrifice 
or hazard is less. Those ships bound to Canton, and 
obliged like ourselves to make this eastern passage, 
might attempt the prerequisite task of exploring, and 
upon its completion, if the trade did not answer their 
wishes, might proceed to Canton, without incurring 
much risk, or losing much time. And thus one or 
two out-of-seasfm ships could annually touch at any 
station selected, and by administering to the healtfi 
and comfort of the missionaries, afford material 
service to the cause in which they are engaged. 

But whence the necessity of holding out a tern- 
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poral jrDwaid, as an ioduc^ecowt to. Chnstiaiis, lo 
discharge their duties 1 What but the glory of the 
Bedeem^r, can be the object of eoauaeroe sol the 
purposes of God, aud what could more loudly pro- 
ckum this object, than the sanc^oatioa of ma&y to 
Himsdlfi to whom He has iutnuted the talent of 
such extensive usefiikness? ^^ Surely the isles shall 
wait £>r mBf and the slups of Taisbidii fipt, lo 
biing thy sons fiomiar." 

If ships are to be enqdoyed in the b^ievolcait 
{dans of .the Saviour, who that understands his own 
honcNT, as well a$ duty, would hesitate to IsEtvor 
these purposes, and thus, identify himself, and his 
possessicHis, with the in$trumentaUty employed in 
the regeneration of a world 

After leaving the straits of San^r, the wind 
obliged us to stand iKS'ki nearlvan easterly direetion. . 
Oa the 8di of February, we made the Pelew islands, 
aiad were soon espied by the natives, who came q^ in 
oar pursuit One <2anoe with six men and women, 
perfectly naked, suioceeded in gaining &e ship, but 
although a r<^ was thrown tbem \i4uch they 
caught, and our progress was checked, th«r boat 
was drawn und^ the stern or counter of the ship, 
and they were obliged to let go tJBn^ hold, to save 
themselves. In their first attempt to gain the lee of 
the ship, they were disappointed, and as they were 
M^^ad in their purpose a second time» even aftor 
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attaiifiQg that position, they were evidently 
dined to Tenew the effort Aiker we separated, they 
pemained a long time stationary, as though indulging 
the listlessness of disappointment, or endeayoring to 
re-excite their hopes lor another trial. Their proa 
was apparently the excavated trunk of a tree. Its 
breadth bore no proportion to its l^igth. The sail 
was triangular ; to the windward side was attached 
an aui-riggerj projecting about three feet. On this 
as many sat as wete necessary to preserve the ba- 
lance of the boat, while one was constantly employed 
in discharging the water, received from every wave. 

The performance of these canoes, and the skill 
and dexterity with which they are managed, are 
surprising. They come dancing over the waves 
like ^^ &iry sprites," and with a velocity, which it 
demands a stiff breeze and rough sea for a ship to 
equal. One or two of them continued in pursuit of us, 
until their small islands were left below our horizon, 
and themselves shut in by the shades of the evening. 

The natives of this group were formerly repre- 
sented as the mildest and most benevolent specimens 
of unenlightened men. This character they have 
lately lost by attempts at violence, which prove that 
their previous kindness was neither natural, nor the 
result of principle. When they learned the uses of 
iron, it is said they made a desperate effort to cut off 
a ship, and murder all hands, to secure the object of 
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their cupidity. Whether they inay not have had 
another motive for tbe attack, such as revenge for 
(^nsive conduct, we cannot ascertain. Whatever 
may be their present character, they are to be Chris* 
tonized, and a mission might be jdanted and sostain* 
ed, through the assistance of the ships passing in this 
track. Let barbarous nations be informed, that they 
aie to be often visited by vessels belonging to the 
friends of those who labor among them, and it would' 
no doubt influedce them in their conduct toward 
the missionaries. 



CHAPTER II. 



CHINA. 

February 17th, 1830. Latitude 22 degrees north, 
longitude 1 15 degrees, 18 minutes east. 

Early this morning, we were called up to view 
the Chinese fishing boats, scattered in almost every 
direction, around us. They had ventured beyond 
the sight of land, and were fishing in pairs, with a 
net trailing between them. These small boats are 
human habitations, occupied by as many generations 
as are usually permitted to exist cotemporaneously. 
What a prison for intellectual, or even animal heing ; 
with perhaps no prospect of a change in this life, 
and without a knowledge of the immortality in the 
next. 

It is said they are not allowed to trad 3 with 
foreign vessels, and their exceeding shyness, and 
the government boats attending them, confirm the 
existence of such an interdict. Two hundred were 
counted at one time. 

18th. To day, we caught the first view of Chi- 
na, while sailing in a line with its coast. The dis- 
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tance was too great to define any thing, but the dia- 
dowy outline of its hills. 

We have passed the latitude of Formosa, which 
claims a notice, both for its inherent interest, and for 
the sad tale of missions, which its history proclaims. 
A chain of mountains, extending nearly north and 
south forms a natural botedary between its aboriginal 
inhabitants, and the Chinese/ The eastern coast, 
ia the possession of the latter, it is said by. the 
cid Dutch writers, merits the name by which it is 
known. The western division is inhabited by several 
tribes, among which is a negro race of immense size. 
In the early part of the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch introduced Christianity into this island. A 
number of chaplains successively engaged in the un- 
dertaking, who baptis&ed multitudes, and gathered 
many congregations. Parts of the Scriptures were 
translated into the vernacular of the aborigines, which 
difiers greatly, if not totally, &om the language of the 
empire. These were sent to Amsterdam, with other 
Christian books, for publication ; but there is no evi- 
dence that they ever went through th e press. Accord- 
ing to the account of the missionaries, this extensive 
field jrielded with trifling care, and promised the most 
abundant fruits. But their prospects and projects were 
soon defeated ; the island was captured by a pirate, who 
mai^acred part of the chaplains, destroyed Christian- 
ity, and re-established idolatry. This event occurred 
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in 1661, since which period, the Chinese haye sprold 
themselves in numbers over its eastern section ; at 
present, it is in a state of constant rebdlion, the resort 
of the disaffected toward the govemniHit 

19th. The dawn of this morning disclosed the 
bluff, barren peaks of the Ladrone, and neighboring 
islands, called by the Chinese the old ten thousand 
hitts. Our approach* was soon descried by die vigi- 
lant natives, and before sunrise, a tall, muscular, swar* 
thy man came on board, and offered himself as a 
pflot ; when informed that his services were not re^ 
qoired, and convinced from the ill success of his 
repeated applications, that money could not be earned, 
he assumed the less honorable office of a beggar. The 
same means were adopted by others who succeeded 
him in the course of the day, and tried all possible 
escpedients to obtain money or its value. 

From our visitors we received information of a 
variety of recent events, principally relating to foreign 
residents in Canton, some of which were fraught with 
painful interest. Many of them employed a broken 
English of rather ludicrous peculiarity ; in fact, an 
unknown tongue to the uninitiated, but sufficient to 
communicate ideas on ordinary topics, to those who 
had been educated in the same scho6l. With one, 
whom the captain recpgnized, an agreement was soon 
made, and dispatches forwarded to Canton. The 
time to which he was limited, and on whidi his re- 
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nmx^&mae depended, was seareely s^ffioifiot lo allow 
Ihe kttsi iaterrokl of rest, although his oounteaaoee 
«iad coudttot eviiiced that he considered ten dollars, 
the stipulated msa^ an ample ccHqpeaflttieii. 'Hie 
^taaee fiom "the f4aee be met us is pRribably ^ghty 
«h1qs tMM OaatpD, aad the nsic* of b^g dateeted by 
govemUBientoffioefs, in a business intendieted by knr, 
by no gieans inconftidwable. Bslw««i eight and luoe 
in tiae oTeaii^, we veacbed d^ anchorage at lankia. 
This entrrace of the ^celestial regions^ is &f fsoai 
kU^restii^. The numerous idands are rough and 
desolate, and, with the esoeptioa of a few spots Hear 
Aesea, there is scarcely the tcaoe of man <Nr beast, or 
the appearance of T^|i^ation to be discovered. 

aOth. Our i^esent a ichorage is the d^ot of smv^- 
.^plers, wh^e the opium ships are meored, and whence 
this deathful drug, to the amonnt of many millions of 
ddtlars annually, is conveyed throughout the empire. 
Affl<mg the boats cUndestindy ^gaged in the local 
traffic, are a number conu»issk>ned for the {Hfoteelton 
of lawful commerce, but which are as actively an- 
ployed against the interests of tlie government, as 
'ttiey would be in the maintenance oi its laws, if with 
equal fadSity, and more gain, the revenue officers who 
have tfiem in charge could ful£l the duties of their 
jqqpointment: 

This afternoon, for the first time in one huodred 
and tweat|^Hseven days, we touched our feet upon 
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solid fprouDd, and though on a heathen shore, fiur from 
OOT native- lafid^ felt a gratification peouliar to Hbm 
wave-tossed prison^?, when released from his tedioua 
ccnfinement. It was the island of lantin, the resort 
and habitation of fishermen, and the possession of » 
few fiunilies, who cultivate the ground, and supply 
the shipping with provisions. To those who have 
he&a accustomed to attach value to industry, the 
striking disproportion between labor and its fruits 
will not &il to arrest the attention. Almost every. 
fi>ot of land which had been levelled by nature, or 
could be reduced by art was in -cultivation, white the 
adjacent springs and ponds of water were all sub- 
mitted to the same tax. . • . 

We attempted to enter a small village, but an old 
man came out, and with a courteous air of autliority 
forbade us. In some of the huts near the beach, they 
were engaged at their meals, and with mouths as fiiU 
as eould be crammed, without preventing masticationi 
invited us to stop and take " a litde chou chou" wifli 
ihem. To their rice they impart a flavor by a small 
portion of meat, fish, at vegetaUes. These condi- 
ments are generally placed in appropriate vessels on 
the table, if they have one, or on the ground, in the 
midst of the circle. Each one is supplied with a 
bowl of rice, to which he conveys the more relishable 
articles, by meana of two small sticks, hdd between 
the thumb and fingers of the right band ; and placing 
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the bowl in ckn^ vieiitity, often in conta^ with the 
lower jaw, he shovels into his mouth sus much of the 
rice ^as his dist^ided cheeks can well contain. 

The fact in which we are the most interested, and 
one which we cannot, consider^ without reflecting 
upon the ignorance and apathy of the Christian 
world, is the unrestricted intercourse we have w^jth 
multitudes, who welcome us to their huts on shore, 
and come around usf in the ship with all the ingenu- 
ousness and docility of children. If we knew their 
language, there is not the least reason, why we 
might not converse with them a& freely on religious 
sub^ts, as on all others. 

26th. As the ship was about to remain at Lintin ^ 
number of days, we engaged a native boat to carry us 
to Macao, about eigbleen miles, and started after break- 
fast on Monday. The intervening isslands and distant 
hiUs .present the same sterile, volcanic s^pect, and 
scarcely an object of the least interest is seien uhtibthe 
bay and town of Macao open in delightful contrast 
to the view. These are entirely concealed by a pro- 
jecting point of land, until you approach their imme- 
diate vicinity^ Aiier fruitless conjectures where a 
European town of the least size could be situated 
amid the scenes of desolation and ruggedness which 
appear from the level of the water, the change is sud- 
den and unexpected. A long line of white European 
buildings, winding with a gentle sweep, around the 
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CfeBcent abate of lile bay, large oflitoy and ecdeai- 
astieal estaUiidmmits crowning the summits of tibe 
hilb, wkh a motley group of chapek, and houses of 
almost every nise and construction, burst upon the 
prospect at once, and hold the mind, for a moment, m 
ddightfitl surprise. 

Macao stands upon an island, or rath^ the penki- 
sula of an island, with a beautifol bay in front, BXid a 
sheet of water in the rear. The irv^;ular sur&ce 6i 
the town, changing its appearance with cT^ry new 
position, encompassed with hill and dale, scattered 
Tillages, and cultivated fields, islets and bays, with an 
eKtiNasive and diversified water scenery, all beheld from 
the adjacent hills, are the admiration of its visitors. 

Variety is the mostJemarfrable feature in the build- 
ings» The houses occupied by foreign merchants 
and Huropeaa Portugnes^are generally spacious and 
well adapted to the dimate.\ The public edifices, and 
espemlly the churches, though some of them are 
large, and the latter numescoukdisi^y nettling^ pecu- 
lilff in eestociar or fiimiture*. Much o{ fte town is in 
powsession of the dunese, and consists, a<seording to 
their tmte^ of tow, confined iiuls, and narrow, fillhy 
streets. According to a recent estimate, the number 
af iobabitauts is about fifty thousaad, <rf whom, forty- 
five thousand aire, said to be Chinese ; others supposff 
Ihawbole aaiouBt does not «iceed thirty, or thirty^ 
ive tfiouMaid. Blaeao i» the vcsideRee>ef^ose ladiea 
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tirho have accompanied their husbands to China, and 
the summer retreat of the majority of foreigners 
engaged in commerce at Canton. The number of 
Ekiglish fiunities, including one American, does not 
exceed a dozen. 

One of the principal objects of curiosity, to the 
trareller, is the grotto of Gamoens, where the poet 
composed his celebrated Luciad. It is inclosed with- 
in the pleasure grounds of a private residence, and 
combines the advantages of fine scenery, refresh- 
ing air, and undisturbed retirement. It is form- 
ed of three large rocks, two of which are upright, 
and support the third. The place where he is reports 
ed to have sat, is a small cavity in one of the rocks, 
which at present is occupied by a representative of 
less peridiable material. With a stem contour, a 
martial air, and the want of the eye, lost in the Sara- 
cen wars, there is very little to remind one of the 
poet, whose charming verse, according to his country- 
men, could scarcely be surpassed. 

The history of Macao Is inv(dved in considerable 
uncertainty ; but those points of inquiry most interest- 
ing to the Christian community, are by no means ob- 
scure. 

The Portuguese say that they received it from the 
emperor about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
as an expression of gratitude for expelling a band of 
pirates, who, makinj^ it their head-quarters, infested 
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ibe coast and blocked up the port ol Canton. The 
Chinese msist upon it; that the place was gradually 
Uforped by the Portuguese, in t^ax previous rage f<x 
foreign possessions, and recent researches show, that 
if the former are correct, they cannot produce the 
emperor^si grant to prove it. However its possession 
may have been gained, the Jesuits and others imme- 
diately tooJ^ the colony under their spiritual charge, 
erected churches, founded a monastery and college, 
and opened a communication with different parts of 
the interior. If the purity of their faith had haimo* 
mzei with the force of their misguided zeal, there is 
every reason to believe this Pagan empire would have 
assumed a di£krent aspect, long before the present 
The truth would probably have awakened earlier 
persecution ; but it would neither have provoked it 
by anti-christian measures, nor suffered so severely 
fiom its deadliest rage. 

It is, difficult to determine to what extent the 
forces of Catholicism, have been weakened in Chi- 
na. Since the general expulsion of the European 
priests, numbers have ventured, and are continually 
venturing into the interior, although they have gene- 
rally been conveyed to their charge in a clandestine 
manner. Some have been sent fromMacao to Pekin, 
to supply the board of mathematicians; but the en^ 
peror's request, and their avowed object in its compli- 
ance, were equally distinct from all ecclesiastical 
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laierferaiioB* Very reeentfy, one of ttkem was liani- 
fened from Pekin to CanUm, with considerable pomp, 
aad with th^ inteaiioii of returnh^^ to Europe. It 
was said by many, to be a {dan of the esqieror to get 
him respectably out of the country ; othem mamlaia 
that he requested permission to Tisit his aged modisr 
before her death* However this may be» I am inform^ 
ed that at preemt, there is but one Cadudic priest 
employed in the emperor's serrioe, and for the hnt 
tweity years no others have been invited.* 

In die college of St Joseph, formerly in the handa 
of the Jesuits, there is a number of Chinese yomh, 
educated at the eaipe ns e of the Portuguese govern* 
ment, with an exclumve reference to the priesthood. 
ISiese are ordained as missionaries for the interior ; 
other natives areieoeived and instructed at their own 
charges. Beside this institution, there are about 

* The foUowiilg estimate of the Catholic forces was obtained 
ftom one of th^ most credible prxests, by a professed friend of 
boihofns. Cenneeled with Uie 

French miasion, are two bishops, foar or five European missioa- 
aries, thirty native missionaries, and fifly-one thousand converts. 

Portuguese mission, one bishop, one European missionary, 
twemty-nine native missicinaries, and eighty thousand converts. At 
Maoaa tbty have two semfaraiies, eight European Biasiomtfiee, aad 
one tfaonsand converts. 

Italian mission, four European missionaries, thirty thousand 
converts. 

Spanish missiott, one bishop, two European missioBariet, and 
iUtttf4v9 t hww a nA coaveiti. 
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twelve churches, and forty priests, for the limited 
population, professing the Catholic £adth. 

Oar attention was frequently arrested by flocks 
of women, vifflting the different temples, and we 
were constrained to believe the seascHi one of pe- 
culiar saactity, or the place greatly given to su- 
perstition. Whether the first conjecture was cor- 
rect or not, the narration of undisguised fiicts left 
no grounds to doubt the other. The patron saint, 
or rather tutelar deity of the place is St Anto- 
nio. Ebving been skilled in the use of '< carnal 
weapons," in the early part of his career, he is exceed- 
ingly popular among^tfae military, and represented 
as a valuable assistant in war. When the Dutch 
attacked the place, it is said by many, that he appeared 
in the air, and routed the invaders ; others, ascribe 
the victory to the timely aid of John the Baptist, 
the battle having occurred upon his day. The Portu- 
guese geverninent allow St Antonio the pay of cap- 
tain, and honor him with, or require from him in 
return, an annual feast of thirteen days' continuance. 
According to my informant, who is one of their num- 
berj and has frequently participated in the festivities 
of the season, they suppose it by no means inconsis- 
Vsat with the pleasure of the saint to indulge in 
excesses, which set at defiance all the laws of tempe- 
rance, and bring their religion in discredit among 
their heathen neighbors. It is difficult to Conceive 
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how fftoaaet ideas of idolatry eoald exist, Aan those 
which prompt some of Ae acts of their devotion to 
Ais deified hero. They aie not satisfied with ^bow- 
ing down before the graven image ;" bntnotadmittingf 
the very heathen's distinction, I shonld say his pro- 
fe98ed diBtmcti<Hi b^ween his represented und liyii^ 
deity, they carry tfie figure in procession, wiA mili* 
tary pomp, to make an annual visit to the image of 
8t Francis, presidmg at Another church. 

To the mind of one, uriio feds an interest in the 
ecmv^sion of the world, it is a painfiil circumstance^ 
that the only wpoi under European control, in the 
wholeempire of Chin&, should eriiibit to the heathen 
die most gross and absurd notions of that holy reti* 
gioB, whose name they attach to their worse than Pa* 
gan abominations. Macao and Manilla, on the island 
of Luzon, which are am<Hig the most advantageous lb- 
reign posts for Chinese missions, are subject to a pow* 
•r, and exert an influence which have the douUe ten- 
dency to keep the true %ht firom entering, and to pre- 
judice the minds of the heathen against it, should it pe- 
netrate. The same anti-christian influence prevails in 
the Chinese island of Hainan, where it is said the Ca- 
tholic religion is still quite prevalent-; and in many of 
the adjac^it kingdoms on the west and south, where 
the language is best known, and the intercourse with 
China most frequent. 

Japan, on the east, has been arrayed as power* 
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fidly against the religion of the cross, as satanic ma* 
lioe could desne; so that by means of this i^arious 
fldth, the great enemy of God and man, has attempted 
to raise impregnable barriers against the introduce 
tkm of the gospel in China. Bat hov tain the poli* 
cy and forces of hell, though intimidating to Ae 
AiAlesB mind of man, to resist tfie power and' wis- 
iom wUcb shall so<m be l»tc^ght to bear i^iainsl 
ttem. Every difficulty of the kind should but sini* 
^sfy and strengthen pur &ith in Aat word, which 
is i^edged tti destroy them all, and the striking and 
speedy accompiishmeiit of which, shall doubtless be a 
solgect of admimtion and gratitude, to all the follow- 
as of Christ 

In the town, and immediate vicinity of Macao, 
are several Chinese temples, to which a fow priests 
<rf the ftidah sect are attached, llie most xemarka* 
ble one is ntuated on the south- west side of the town. 
It consists of a number of smaH buildings on the ac- 
clivity of quite a steep hill, grouped in a &nciful 
manner, with large upright rocks, and overhanging 
trees. The rough lines of nature, and the polidi of 
art, are blraded in striking contrast, in this grotesque 
form of pagan superstition. The principal part of 
the time unoccupied in our excursions, was agreea* 
Uy passed in the fomily of Dr. Morrison, who had 
left the place but a few days before our arrival. We 
were happy to learn, ttiat the Doctor had the recent 
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gradikation of baptizing amoAnsr native convert. 
The English Factory, daring their semi-annnal resi- 
dence here, are allowed to have service performed by 
dieir chaplain, and Dr. Morrison is not prevented 
fiom holding a religious exercise, every sabbath, in 
his own dwelling. 

On the morning of the 28th, we left this plea* 
sant retreat, and wafied by a firesh breeze reach- 
ed the ship about noon. As each one expected 
that some of the rest would cater for our break- 
fiist, we were oUiged to satisfy a craving ap- 
petite upon the boiled rice and salted cabbage of 
our temperate boatmen. On our arrival, we found 
that a small European vessel had been sent for us, 
from Canton, but owing to the uncertaiirty of our 
return, had sailed. The event left us to the choice 
of remaining a number of dajrs in the ship, in this 
cold and rainy season, or of venturing in a native 
^<&st boat," against one of their barbarous prohibi- 
tions. We soon decided on the latter alternative, 
and left the ship in the twilight of evening. We 
were obliged to pass the night in an apartment fitted 
up - for the lodgings of the boatmen, and the resi- 
dence of their gods.' A group of small gilded ima- 
ges, seated in a shrine, decorated with colored paper, 
occupied one corner, and received the homage of the 
crew. Before the shrine an incense stick of sandal- 
wood was kept lighted, -and a lamp burning. The 
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cabiQ, ia vliiofa (he idoby part of . the crew, xmraArmi 
and bagj;ago, w&e stowed, was so low, Aat we could 
baiely sit ujiright. Afier changing positiaa as 
oAeD as an opposimg wind changed the oomse of our 
heat, we Ibund ovua^ves at day-break but a Tery 
short Stance above the last fort This was a point 
of safety, wfaidi thOs men had toiled hard and 
silently to gaiHy before the li^t should expose us tQ 
those oa riiore. Durinf^ the morning, diough they 
scrQttmzed with a good glass every object of susfH* 
cioO) they appeared to place so much dependence upon 
the performance of their brigantine, and thefr pwa 
muscular assistaiioe, as to dismiss all apprehension, 
and hdbor widi, much dieerfiilness. In fiict, as fior as 
we aie capalde of judging, liveliness is a prcxmnenC 
diaraelBiiatic of the Chinese* 

Low lands appropriated to the culture of rice, 
sad ranges of hills, with no other verdure than a 
few scattering trees, mad^ up the scenery, between 
oor position at day-break, and Whampoa. A few 
temples appeared in different parts of the low landS| 
an4 one of considerable elevation crowned the sum^ 
mit(tfahighhiU. 

About the middle of the afternoon, we readied 
Whampoa, the principal anchorage for vessels en* 
gaged in lawful traffic with China. A recent diffi- 
culty with the government had detained the stalely 
ships employed in the service of the East India Cosh 
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paiiy;aiid tfieyeariy fleet oonristiiig' of twenty ves- 
sek, or upwards, with those of other nations em-^ 
ployed in the China trade, were moored within a 
short distance ot each other. The tramber of sea* 
men ^igaged in tfie company's service, and attached 
lo the shipping in the harbor, varies but little 6om 
three thousand. What a congr^ation might be 
gathered from those who speak the English lan- 
guage, if the walls of national and ecclesiastical separ 
ration were entirely demolished, and if the custom 
of keeping holy the Lord's day, were universally 
obs^ved. 

The distance between Whampoa and Canton is 
about twelve miles. A strong opposing curr^t 
kept us four hours on the way^ and made it nine in 
the evening, before we arrived. For some time after 
we started, the light of day disclosed every remarka^ 
ble object, on land and water. Among the former 
are large pagodas, towering in the air, and dark- 
ened and mouldering with age. Two of them 
are situated on small eminences, "high places," ccnn^ 
pared with the surrounding country, and stand 
forth with commanding prominence. They are 
nine stories in height, of an octagonal form, with 
doors or niches on each side of every story, and 
gradually diminishing in circumference to the tap. 
Their sides and summits are partially covered with 
shrubs and herbage, springing from beds of earth| 
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which it miuAhaTe requiied ages to collect, aod coor 
solidate.* 

As might be expected, there is a great variety in 
tba stnicture and internal arrangem^its of their boats. 
Jbose intended for sea are too primitive and clumsy 
to be any thing but the products of the earliest and 
dullest inventioD. The bow and st^n arise to a 
great elevation, and present such a dangerous sur- 
&ce to the wind, as to. account for the numerous 
losses sustained every year. European improve* 
meut^, if fancied, are disallowed. Some of the small 
government barges display a d^ee of taste and skill 
in construction, which form a strcmg contrast to the 
mass around them. The consequence and curse 
of sfuritual ignorance, alas, too common wh^e that 
ignorsyice is wilful, are apparent in many of the 
boats decorated and furnished to decoy "/Ae sknple^ 
and lead him ^ mto paths inclining unto the decidP 

We had scarcely gained half our distance, when 

• "• . * • • • Sorrowiiig we beheld 
The night come on, but soon did night difpUy 
Morie wonders than it veiled." 

As the shades of evening darkened around us, 

* These towers were erected by Ihe decendants of Dchingis 
Khan, in the Tnen dynasty, daring the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It was » preTaleiit supentitioa of the times, that they 
were efiectaal in repressing demoniiuMd and noxions infloenoet 
in the surrounding country, and that their efficacy was graduated 
by their height. 
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gveat inimben of lanqis bndro through tfie glootn, 
and appeared eHben ranged in rows, almost as &r as 
the eye oould leach, or changii^ then position, and 
jurying the general aspect, according to the diflbr- 
mt duecttons of die movii^ ressels. *The scene was 
more like magic, than realityi and calculated to awaken 
ideas, or call up visions, which seldom visit collected 
minds in wakeful hours. As we approached the city, 
onr fxogtess became more interrupted by the crowds 
of boats, and when we arrived within a' short dis- 
tance of the landing place, such was their density 
that the men were obliged to exchange their, oars 
fi>r short paddles, and work their way through what- 
ever opening they could find or form. 

On Thursday, February, 25th, 1830, we reached 
cmr ultimate destination, and were most kindly re- 
ceive d by C. W. Talbot, Esq., the consular agent,* 
whose father and brother were our fellow passengers, 
and to whose ho^itality we were commended by our 
firiends in America. Upon learning our arrival, we 
were visited by Dr. Morrison, who, as might be ex- 
pected, welcomed fellow missionaries into this long 
neglected field wkh no ordinary joy. A career of 
more than two and twenty year's labor, under the 
many embarrassments, and trials, which were expen 

* It ia bat jaatice to mentipn that myflelf, uid companion •pest 
all our time in this honie, and received every poMible ftcilitjr for the 
t»roeeeution of our datiee with the ntmoet leidinew, and without 
the least expense. 
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rienced especially at first — ^without the penDanent as- 
sistance of a single companion — and particularly after 
the sentence of death begins to be felt in a body shat- 
tered by toil and anxieties, might be supposed a suf- 
ficient preparative to the welcome reception of those 
whose ayowed object is the 'same, and who are ex- 
pected to find their highest interest in its promotion. 
From many of the residents, and especially firom 
those of our own countrymen, to whom we had let- 
ters, we soon enjoyed all those poUte and kind at- 
tentions which are calculated to reconcile a stranger 
to an abode in foreign parts. 



CHAPTER III. 



CHINA — CANTON AND ITS VICINITY. 

It may be acceptable to the reader^ to interrupt 
the chain of events^ as they occurred in chronological 
Older, and present at the commencement a picture of 
Canton, and the places and objects in its vicinity, 
which are the most worthy of notice. 

The city stands upon the north bank of the 
Cbookeang or Pearl river, nearly eighty miles from 
the sea. Its site is almost a perfect level ; it is bound- 
ed in the rear by a range of niJced, uninteresting 
hills. Including the river and neighborhood, the 
population has been estimated at fifteen hundred 
thousand. The city itself is surrounded by walls, 
within which] the stranger is not allowed to enter ; 
the suburbs or unwalled town, probably of equal ex- 
tent and populousness, is accessible to foreigners. 
There is nothing in the locality of the place, the ar- 
rangement of its streets, or the style of its buildings, 
calculated to call forth the admiration of the visitor. 
The scene, it is true, affords abundant interest to the 
stranger ; bat it is the exclusive interest of novelty. 
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and soon leaves the mind without an agreeable recol- 
lection. The houses are generally low, narrow, and 
exceedingly compact. Some of the &ctories or hongs, 
especially those occupied by the tea-merchants, are 
immensely spacious, and contain a vast number of 
compartments ; but you are obliged to enter them 
before you can determine their locality, as there is 
nothing to designate ihem, either in front or height. 

The width of the streets, varies firom about fif- 
teen to three feet, measuring from^house to house, and 
the medium proportion of the city would probably 
not exceed eig^t feet. In passing through eten die 
business districts, I have frequently extended my 
arms, and reached the opposite houses, lilie princi- 
pal streets are occupied by merchants and mechan- 
ics, and their shops are so constructed as to Cfpea in 
front, and expose their contents to the observation of 
the passenger. Boiards, with large painted or gild- 
ed characters, intended for signs, are placed before 
each door, and,&cing the direction of the street, con- 
stitute its most ornamental objects. 

Trades are generally found in close vicinity. 
The different classes of mechanics bind themselves 
to certain conventional regulations, and each party 
has a public hall of meeting for consultation, feasting, 
and dramatic amusements. Those articles most 
saleable to foreigners, are brought to the streets ad- 
jacent the &ctories. It is a matter of at least amu- 
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sing interest, to examine the heterogeneous contents of 
many of these shops, and no less so, to find that the spi- 
rit of the proprietor is still more accommodating than 
his well stored house. If your search is not rewarded 
with the required article, you have only to inquire, 
and if attainable any where, or by any means, within 
your specified conditions, you have entered the righl 
8hq> and need proceed no fisirther, 

Economy of room, to the exclusion of ecHnfort, 
CQuvenieiifie or cleanliness, appears the sole object 
in the lanes, where the womeia and children are ken^ 
neled. This is the only specimen of domestic life 
within the allowed rimge of the foreigner, and it is 
said that the fiunilies of persons of considerable 
wealth are obliged to exist under these circumstan- 
ees. It requires ad^ree of courage and perseverance 
to thread the mazes of some of these alleys, and emerge 
into air and space. Elbows and angles, of almost, 
every name, formed by the blind corners of buildings, 
oppose the jftogress of the venturer, and if he dare 
proceed, perplex him with their multiplicity. At the 
comers of the streets are wickets, which can be read- 
ily closed, and are well calculated to separate a rab- 
Ue, or confine a thief Tlfeae are shut at night, and 
guarded by watchmen. 

Notwithstanding the limited space between the 
houses, the passage-way of the streets is in many 
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places 8t01 mofe straighteoed by the stands <^ batch* 
enr, fishmongers, fiuitereis, hucksters, mecbanicB, 
qaacks, aad often by jugglers, story-teUers, and 
gamblers, with their att^idants. As the articles ex*- 
yosed to sale in the streets are chiefly adapted to the 
necessities ot the day, the extreme, to which the prin- 
ci|de of accommodation is carried, furnish a criterkm 
of the pecuniary circumstances of the. mass of the peo^ 
pie. IH^uItry and fish are dissected into very nunute 
portions. A quarter ot a fowl, the head and neck, and 
frequently the ^atrails alone, are all to whidi their abilt^ 
tty extet^ds. This of course is the luxury, and design* 
ed merely to give a relish to their ordinary and leas 
extravagant fare. Yegetables, firom their cheapness, 
are so indispensable to the daily support of the anxh 
munity, that they are exposed to sale in the streets, 
in the greatest profusion. But what is the most 
amusing, is the display of teas in the ahops. The^ 
Qiinese, as is known, universally drink the black teas. 
These are soM, not simply according to their qoali* 
ties, but according to the strength, which remain^ 
after their virtues have been partially and oflen prim* 
Cipally extracted by less indigent purchasers. 

Fruits abound in Canton. It is true, that those 
indigenous to temperate regions are of an inferior 
quality, but the tropical varieties arrive at a high 
perfection, and a few species are common, which aioe 
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teignaiad bf Ghiasoe names, and probably 
to Che empire.* 

Besicb the Tigilaoce and skill required in nayi- 
gadng ibm ehamiel) so oarrawed and obetracted bgr 
the nomeioiu articles referred to, it is necessary te 
oomfinrt and deanlinessy to catoh the warnings^ and 
watohtfae motions of the porters, who carry all vooYtr 
able bodies upon their shoulders, and who constitiM 
no inoomaderaUa portion of the moving nmltitude. 
Their burden is suspended to the ends or centre of 
bsmbooB, aceoiding to its separability and weig^ 
end transfiMied, howerer imlky and ponderous, te 
any distance, and with much dispatch^ 

Such is the number of these laborers, that their 
voices are constantly ringing in your ears, and such is 
the throng which opposes them, that their progress de- 
pends almost as mucbon their lungs as their muscles. 

One class, called by the Chinese, <^ horses witb- 
oat tails," address you in a more authoritative tone. 
These are the beauners" of men of some distinction 
and wesdth, \rtio generally appear abroad in sedan 
chaiiSj and o&&a take' up so much of the small streets 
with their vehicles, as to leave but a dangerous space 
between them and the houses. 

* Among the fruits are the following : oranges, lemons, Bhad- 
^ks, pomegranates, grapes, pears, peaches, plums, ananas, baae> 
AM, mangoes, papaw, lie*chel, loni^yoen, oi^Iams, diospyrs^ 1p» 
<(ut, long-hok, pandmmons, dec. 
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AoKHig the objects most calculated to attract the 
attention and arouse ti)e sjrmpathies of the Christiaii, 
aie the indices of their moral debasement Their 
temples are numeroos^ their gods without numb^. 
One idol, and frequently more^ are sealed in state, 
in e^ery temide, while others, of pidbaUy inferior 
dignity, and otSce, are^standing near. Some of theao 
are frightful looking figiHres ; all are groos in form^ 
answering to their notions of bodily elegance, or 
rather of bodily comfort, which appears to a Chinar 
man, of higher importance. The structure of the 
temple, as well as the number and arrangement of 
the images, depend upon the tenets of the sect Id 
which they belong. 

The three leading sects in China are known, ia 
the Mandarin dialect, by the names of Joo, Fuh, 
Taou, i. e., the Confucians, Buddhists, and the Taou, 
or Alchymic sect, << the mystics of the heathen world 
in China." 

The first and last originated in China, the other 
was introduced from India, soon after the Christian 
era, and, principally by means of the circtUatwn qf 
tracts^ has become the most prevalent superstition in 
the empire. The Buddhists and, Taou sect inculcate 
future rewards and punishments, decking the former 
in all the churns of sensuality and sloth, and repre- 
senting the latter by ev&j horrid combination of 
bodily torture. 
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NotwillisCaiidiiig all the admiration heaped apon 
Confocitts and his system, by ignorance in the empire 
and infidelity in more enlight^ied parts, the phi- 
Uaopher confessed that he << knew but fittle abont tbe 
cods, and th^efore preferred saying nothing on the 
snbjecf^ Respecting die immortality of the sool, and 
its future retribution, he advances not a sentiment 
The common opinion of his feUowers is, that Tirtue 
is renrarded and vice punished only in the individnab 
or in their posterity on earth. They speak (^ the 
immortal principle, as " annitulated," ** melted,'' ^scat- 
tered" at death. 

From one of the native books, it appears there are 
in China upwards of one thousand five hundred, and 
nzty temples dedicated to Gonfiicius. About sixty- 
two thousand victims, bullocks, pigs, sheep^ deer, are 
annually sacrificed, and twenty-^steven thousand six 
hnndred pieces of silk offered to the manes of the 
sage. This is the wisdom of the learned heathy 
who generally teach that ^ death is annihilation," and 
who sometimes affirm that there is neither "God, 
angels, nor spirits." To whom, to what do they pre- 
sent these offerings ? Like many in Christian lands, 
these very persons show the insincerity of their pro- 
fessions in the prospect of death. Then the priests 
of Budh,* whom they despise and ridicule in health, 

* There are no prieitt attached to thia leet. 
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ai6 called in to give tbe mind some support under its 
dread, if not its ecmsciouaness of immortality. 

Beside the numerous temples in the city, small 
images answering to their notions of district gods, ate 
{daced in the comer €i the streets, which receive 
the homage of the neighborhood. Not satisfied with 
these, every house has its family altar, either before 
die docHT or in the principal room, frequently in both 
places. Those in firont of the House are generally 
small alcoves in a projecting platform, furnished with 
afew idols, or more commonly with tibe Chinese writ- 
ten character, signifying God, or superior being. A» 
you walk out in the evening, the fiimes of sandal- 
wood, of which their incense stick is made, accost 
the senses in every direction, and their light almost 
answers for city lamps in these narrow streets. These, 
with a few wax tapers, and one or two unmeaning 
bows of the person who prepares them, are the daily 
offerings made to the images of China. 

The popular religion of China, if definable at 
all by limits or language, is probably made up of 
a combination of tenets held by the different sects 
in the empire, with a mixture of notions and cus- 
toms, which neither system originated, but the 
votaries of each practise. Among these customs, are 
sacrificing to the dead, and burning gold and silver 
paper on religious occasions. If there be any thing, 
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which to their minds appears the most sacied of all 
observances, it is the former, if not both of these 
Qistoms.* 

Hie observance of the fifteenth day of the moon, 
and its fiill, are almost universal. With a people fond 
of sloth and addicted to sensuality ; it is not to 
be wonderect at that feast days should be popur 
lar, and their frequent recurrence welcome to 
those who have the means of providing for them. 
Among the most prevalent of their doctrines is the 
Buddhistic notion of transmigration, which hangs ''in 
terrorem" over the more sedate and thinking class of 
the nation. According to the excellent Dr. Miln^t 
''When we behold the best of the rulers of China 
and (be most enlightened of her sages, (e. g. Confucius) 
worshipping any god or no god at all, just as suited 
time, place, and the taste of the age, what shall we 
think of their hearts, virtues, and productions ? Can 
we suppose those systems capable of directing the 

* The fbUowing exhortation is taken from one of their moral 
works ; 

"While (parents are) alive, on going out of doors, inform them; 
on returning, show them your face. — ^When dead, also when going 
shroad, mention it (before the tablet which they set up in every 
bome, at the decease of parents and relatives,) when yon retnm 
^p a &ast before them, serve them when dead f just as when aUve^ 

t In his retrospect of the first ten years of the Protestant mis- 
non to China, p. 28. 
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bulk of the peo[de to God, which left their authoxs to 
wonhip the heavens, and the earth, mounlaiiw, and 
rivers, the gods of the kitchen, and the spirits of the 
dead?" <^The conent of Chinese idoli^ widened 
and deepened as it flowed, bjr the accession of Hibu- 
tary streams fiN»n Weetom and Eastern Tartary. 
Ifest of the forms of nqrtholi^ which make any 
^ure in the page of history, now exist in China, ex- 
c^ that their indecent parts, and their direct tenden- 
cy to injure human life, have been cutoff. Chinahas 
her Diana, her .Skdus, her Ceres, h^r Escnlapiui^ 
her Mars, her Mercury, her Neptune, and her Pluto, 
as well as the western Pagans bad. To uask. their 
own expression, 'her gods are in number like the 
sands of Havy river.' She has gods celestial, terres- 
trial, and subterraneous — gods of the hills, of the 
valleys, k£ the woods, of the districts, of the &imily, of 
the shop, and of the kitchen. She adores the gods 
who are supposed to preside over the thunder, the 
rain, the fire, oyer the grain, over births and deaths, 
and over the small-pox. She also worships the genii 
of the mountains, rivers, lakes and seas, together with 
birds, beasts and fishes." 

'^ Astrology, divination, geomancy and necroman- 
cy, every where prevail; spells and charms every 
one possesses." 

As might be expected, the god of wealth is the 
most popular deity among the tradesmen and vasx- 
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chants. Hci is represented wiih a wedge of goM iii 
oae haiKl. 

On the door of their houses a figure is painted, 
which they call the god of the door. Wa protection is 
deemed of incalculable importance to the family. The 
inscziption of his name is often employed aa a substi- 
tote. 

To a foreigner, the com^pressed feet of many of 
the women, met in the streets of Canton, is an object 
of much curiosity. That nature would admit such 
a dfetdrtion or robbery, or rather J;>oth, I did not ex- 
pect. The smallest are said, by the Chinese, to be 
but three inches in length, four is certainly not too 
large an estimate. In fact, it does not deserve the 
name of foot, for there is nothing but the great toe, if 
great applies to such an object, left in its natural po- 
sition; while all the others are wrested from their 
appointed place and office, bent under the ball of the 
foot, and there made to answer the purpose of its sole. 
This accounts for their painful and unnatural gait. 
The ancle, at least in many casas, is not enlarged, as 
has been frequently stated. This custom, though by no 
means universal, is not restricted to the higher circles 
of society. Women in the most straitened circum- 
stances, often in mendicant poverty, are seen waddling 
with careful steps in pursuit of their daily support. 
These, however, they say have been reduced in pe- 
eoniary circumstances. 

The fraternity of beggars are objects of ^e torn- 

T 
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ffmoB, 9»d n»ide tb^mselvas ol^ts of notice in Can- 
Urn. This class is very numerous in China, and whellih 
er ai& indisp^osahlei i:«quisite to office, or a necessary 
Bfgmamt tf>. the symp^tbi^ of a Cbinainyin, tfa0re ai^ 
i9^iy few: exceptions to universal and total Uindoesa. 
IfThen alone, each, qm feels his*wa,y with a stick ; h^ 
fiecpiendy, a number string themselves in a row, aadb 
^Mpcnd upon the sa^iacity of a blind leader, oi; the 
oapire fitvoied eyes of a youthful gu^de. The success 
q(, their a{^catipn is closely connected wi^ t)|e stdHr. 
fl^ use of ba^ibpo sticks, iron pan3, musical iastnii> 
WifiB, and their own vocal powers ; and su^h is. the 
tope of custom, that when they ent^r a l^use, th^y, 
%re never expeUed until their object ip^gained It. 19 
fplicy not to be too hasty ia answering their request^ 
otjtier\ii^ the same grating, application is likely to be 
l^hwith repeated, by an instinctive successor, wiio 
JKfver interrupts music, nor sudors a long pause. 
G^pups of them frequently unite, and set up a..<^iicen 
qi all tlieir instrumenf|i, in one place. As you walk 
durough the stre^some days^tb^e is scarcely a shop 
^om which these sounds do not proceed* 

One company sally forth at twilight, and go tba 
ly^ifpds of some of t(ie principal streets, contiguous tq 
4|)i^ £fUitories, ii^cluding l}i^,walk in 'front of the.fi^ 
ifl^ buildings* Th^ir application is usually chanted 
in moupilul strains, and the wl^oje region is oiade 
Tocal with their numerous and dissonant voices. X 
^^jpajwyi. is^ stationed b^re th^ ^fif^^Sffffh ycleped 
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^Ong of tbe hef^eas/* who pMferv^ order attM% 
Uiem in his dommions. 

Inhere is said to be an organissed association of 
beggVTS, in Canton, cdtisisting of about one diousanJl 
iKiembers, and bearing the epithet of << TheHeattenlf 
Flower Society." These pay u fee of admittance^ 
bind th^nselves to certdn rales^, and when diso- 
bediirait incur a severe penadty. The government 
recognizes a head nian among them) vrbo is mads 
accountable for the cbndttctof the whole (ccMnmunity*. 
Below these objects, in the scale of human degrada- 
tion, are a few of the most loathsome and miserafaU 
beings I ever beh(^. With matted huir, bodies pai- 
tiaUy incnisted with dirt^ and covered with Tiermin, 
and but a tattered mat to conceal tbdr nakedness^ 
they waivcter about, eating the rejected offi^s of fish 
and vegetables, and lodging on whatever heap of rub- 
hvkk they may stumble over, when sleepy. Som^ 
of theoi are outcast lepers, who are obl%ed by ktw to 
wear a peculiar hat and mat around the shoulders^ 
to designate than as objects of infection. — See Le- 
viticus, xiii. 45. 

Surrounded by the city, or the unwalled town, 
which has been described, and in a line with the 
nver, are tfa^ factories assigned to the fbneign resi- 
dents in Canton. They are separated from the 
shore of the river, by the largest and ahnost the oni|r 
open spaee in the vicinity. The two occupied by 
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Ibe agente of the Dutch and English conqpanies, have 
extensive verandahs in front, and walks inclosed by 
high walls to the water's edge. The niajority of 
them are built in a row, and extend probably one 
hundred yards in front. A street and a large project^ 
ing buildings occupied by one of the hong merchants, 
separates this row from others, known by the name 
of the French and Danish factories. All the Victories 
extend in blocks, to an irregular depth, and are 
separately occupied by merchants and visitors. The 
communication is an avenue, generally through the 
lower story of each, or between distinct compartments. 
The appearance of these buildings, and especially 
in contrasjt' with the neighborhood, is quite imposii^. 

The open space before the factories is the ren- 
dezvous of multitudes of the natives, who assemble 
daily, to transact business, gratify curiosity, or mur- 
der time. It is level, for a short distance, beyond which 
it stretches over a large pile of rubbish,, depositi^ here 
after the desolating fire of 1822, and retained, notwith- 
standing numerous apphcations for its renipval, as a 
lasting and growing nuisance to foreigners. 

As the morning opens upon this scene, silence re- 
tires and the ears of the stranger are assailed by a new 
and pecuUar combination of sounds. Hiynan voices of 
harsh, drawling tones, cries of confined dogs and cats, 
screams of roughly handled poultry, notes of feath- 
ered songsters, some of them admiraUy. gifted and 
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iMi&ddj with, at titiite, an aeeothpBhitnehi of ir&rf 
ilniausicfti insrtrtiin^ritd, all unite in ibid inhsii*mdin- 
ous coflc^. 

Tte deciipMidns of the tradesmeti are vstriMl: 
Meats, fishj vegetables, fruits, drugs, liianufiictures, 
eirtTj thiiig sal^bk is brought to this general mar- 
ket A htiihb&f eohvey thehr pdrtable kitchens hitK^tV 
ttd prepare such dishes, as stiii ibib palates kai 
pot8^ of 8hs pfofnilcuous concourse. Others plant 
thMr ba^fbeFs shop, or its necessary apparatus, Hi Hl 
dohTeiiieht place, and spend their leisure hours in 
foiling ah&dtj and conversation. Those who fre^ 
qiient the plslc^ fer trade are probably less nutDeroiis 
fbaii the ^otips 6f idlers, who pass their time in lis- 
<^ing to stories, iiithessing juggling tricks, attend- 
ing the operations and lectures 6f emperics, gaping 
at ohjects of rioveity, and too frequently endeavor- 
ing id obtain each others money by gambling. 

When the sun is oppressive, the crowd retires, 
liHfli thfe exception of the hucksters, who intercept his 
trifliering beams by temporary tilts, 'i'he erection of 
tents is a liberty not sanctioned by law, or rather con- 
frary to llie oiral prohibitions of the petty officers, who 
trave the square in charge. Consequently when men 
6f authority make theii^ appearance, the i^cene sudr 
denly chan^. Prom the moment of alarm, there 
is Ae most hasty dispatch, until every ihing is rerho- 
lied that nhilitates against- llieir orders. Their exit 

7* 
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appeals to be regarded the signal of rdevalicii, and 
all tbings speedily revert to their former state. Such 
a du>w of subjection, with real contempt tor Au- 
thority, when it Ofpposea individuid gain, is said 
to be a prominent feature of the nati(»i. 

The projecting building referred to as the onlycme 
occi^^iedby Chinamen, intherow,isso situated, asto 
throw its shade, as the sun declines, directly befiure 
the American hong. This is the place of general 
ONEicourse, from the middle of the afternoon until, 
evening, and it is then, that the crowd bdng most 
concentnUed, the clamor is quite deafening. Neither 
is the darkness of night alwa3rs attended with its |ip- 
propriate stillness, for though the rabble of the day 
disperses, there is another company, principally the 
coolies of the fectories, who, with a few noisy cooks, 
anxious to apprise the neighborhood of their pre* 
sence, continue their conversations and engagenmits 
until a late hour. 

The insatiable curiosity « of many, who appear 
daily before the fectories, is both amusii^ and an* 
noying. JGrroups of strangers frequently visit the 
square, and probably having formed no cpiyect idea* 
of the style of the buildings, and the appearance of 
foreigners, gaze upon every novel object with a fixed- 
ness of posture and vision, approaching to statues. 
If you expose yourself in the verandah, they gene- 
rally stand in fiill view before it, and if you walk in, 
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front of the bmldings, they linger as neajr your track 
as possible, and continue to stare as though riveted by 
a magic spelL In general, though tumultuous, there 
is very little contention among this concourse. Tha 
least appearance of an unlawful commotion calls 
forth a public officer, who resides for the purpose in 
M view, and is exceedingly ^Sksient in quelling a 
riot, and scattering ofEsnders. When occasion n^ 
quires, he summons to his aid one or two lictors, who 
anoed with scourges, and apparently rested with 
discretionary power in their use, occacdon a precipi- 
tant retreats The guilty are frequently chased, and 
irhen caught, drc^;ged along to the hall of justict 
by their p^oidant cues, which is cruelly drawn over 
tbe firont of the head, and made to press the &oa 
toward the ground* 

In surveying this mass of accountaUe beings, 
there are many points of great interest to the eye of 
Christian compassion and benevolence. Indepen- 
dent of the associations which are common to all the 

« 

heathen, there are &cts of importance peculiar to 
ibis daily throng. Great numbers of them can read^ 
and are attracted by every publication that meets 
their eyes. It is customary to paste up advertise* 
loents in the most public places of the square and 
the streets, and the groups generally found through 
tbe day gathered around them, show their eagerness 
to catch at every piece of information* Many of 
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Ame haad-bills ^i forth the {uretetisions of qtift<^ 
and are oiken of such ah immotal oharaeter,* as 
frm4 that God has indeed << given ^e people isp id 
vile affeetions/' who can endute thetn. W\m a 
plaee for the operattotis of the press, sacrred to ffie 
iilBuae of ibe Bedeemer. 

Another fiict of h)lenresfl is, that this diily ij^ltitiite 

ooiislsis of persons from diibrelit parts of flicj interioiV 
aswellai&eimmedmtevieiility. If hoslliess or plea* 
atere brings them to the city, they ti^ Scaredy poissciaif 
Idle euriosity of the nation if they returii -Without a 
yhmM to tfie thirteen' hongs^ ae they feito tbs tbteigbt 
buildings. 

How &t the missionary wonld be allowed to pro- 
oeed, in his intefdotsrse v/at the natives, or whcfther 
those obstacles, which are considered ifisuporable hf 
BOfBBBy if they tMUf estistj Would i^ot yield to a little 
<ioarage and persev^^atifee, remaicis to be tested. One 
rale of actios among the Chinese should never be 
forgotten by thorn who labor for their best interests: 
Aey seldom, if e^ef gtaift a request for the most 
t^ng things wkm ^tppUed to, and very seldom 
oppose yotf, or persist in opposing you, if you evince, ' 
in any Reasonable sftte^pt, a little determination aild 



The necessity of having &e Scriptures translatdl!^ 
and other pr^ratory works ei indispensable im^rt* 
ance accomplished, have not only consume the time' 
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of the senior missionary, but imposed upon him an 
obligation to leave experiments to those whose pre* 
sence could ba more easily dispensed with — ^who have 
not the first toils of a mission before them. 

It has been mentioned that the . Choo-keang, or 

Pearl river, runs in front of the Victories, and forms 

the southern boundary of Canton city. In passing 

to and from the shippi^, I had a fiivorable opportUr 

nity for viewing the numerous boats, which, on our 

arrival, were partially obscured by the shades of night 

The magic appearance of the first evening had prin« 

cipaliy vanished. Ignorant of the locality of the city, 

it was quite evident that some of the lights on shore 

had been mistaken for those in the boats, and the level 

site of the city, for extensiiire water scenery. Yet 

^ugh r^Qoained to attract and distract the attentioUi 

and keep the mind in a glow of excitement. ThQ 

boats are much more numerous ^abreast of the city, 

and opposite the villages bordering on the river, than 

in the intervening waters. These are, for the most 

part, the residences of &milies ; and as the owners of 

many of them are employed on shore, they are kept 

more stationary than others. This, however, is not so 

much the result of choice, or inability on the part of the 

women to manage their boats, as it is the want of an 

ade(piate inducement to change their position. Even 

children of both sexes, as soon as they are capable of 

assisting, are taught to labor to the extent of their 
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Mength ; so that the absence of the ftther and hitf^ 
bobd is 1X0 preventive to any undertaking, if suffix 
ciently profitaUe. When ttie parties ^are dependent 
for a livelihood, upon the hire of their boats, floKt 
t^mefei ai^ar to labor quite as diligently as ttie men ; 
by which means they acquire all the dexterity and 
Wduittice, and, i may add, coarseness, of which the 
atex, or ^veh our natuiie, is sittscepdble. It is not nn- 
^mmon to see thehn, tugging at the oar^ with aH 
ih&nt lied to their backs, and its head, if feeble, keep- 
ing time to the motion of the mother's body. 

Such is the multitude nUad d^sity of tfiese dwell- 
togs in some &YOrite regions, that they often conceal 
a large sil^ftoe of the elemetot on which they rest, and 
iil^ar jumbled togeth^ almost in a solid mass. In 
other places they are arranged with contiguous sides, 
imd extend from each shore, so as to leav^ about a 
third of the river dear. Groups of them are often 
detached from the land, and moored in regular rows { 
aflfording the &cilities of communidsttion among them- 
selves, and preventing intercourse with the shore. 
&e!side these family boats, there are many others of 
much larget dimensions, which are employed in 
transferring alticles of commerce between different 
{)arts of the empire, and Canton. 

Transient vessels generally select the centre of Ui6 
river for an anchorage, and yielding to the force of a 
powerful current, range in the direction of the stream* 
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BesMlas tfie60 Qhijslam of vessels, ibsm «ie aufDateai^ 
iasalaled emits, q£ d^reat siz^, scaiklered i^qb, ev^Pf 
Areetioa, ai»i ^ually teodiag. %>. ol^ti^uct ^ pfis^aga 
of the hvex* la i^^^t^ you, are qfld3B the. liu^oessity q| 
" k<9epiiig a shfurp ]ook-<mt)" mioi stoeriQg, in p}iioe% 
the iD09t cTQ^kiQi couipe, to ^yoid, the conjla^t of star 
tiona^ aod moving boat^. Cbo class o£ tjhese d^osrdln 
iDgSy and i|; coQ^ria^ a, l^rgQ nuoibeib i#^ epmpos^d 
of the Sties of a d^aded portion QlF t^e ooj/mixi^iff^ 
9any of wbuom, il( is saM 9^^ e^rly sold, by their 
iohaman p$arelitS| to peij^et^al i^f^i^yaiMl wrotch^r 
oess. ThesQ. ar^^^tiiigu^^ed £rom all the rest, by tt|# 
sopeiiior style of Q^ atruc^re aad embellis^imepfiB. 

& is a singular £sict, that the Chinese look upc^ 
those who dwell, in., boats^ as a distin<?t r^Eice £r(^ 
t^iQS^Yes. They consider tbenir a^ lowy alii^npeopli^ 
sad rQfiise to intermarry w>th theoL Tradition say% 
that diey eamef from, outside the mouth of the river. 
The g^randfeth^ of the present emperor ia the firist 
who naturalized them.^ Before his time they werj9 
opt penqitt^ to laiulf 

Ndther, ia the whole wa^r pq^ation confine4(tfi| 
floatu^ residences, Qouses erected on pi^es,^ aq4 
superior tp the pirdinary influence of wind anfl t^d^ 
extend, in some^ places, a considerable distance froni 
the shore opposite to Canton. Between the villages^ 
as has been stated, the boats are less numerous ; but, 
as might be supposed, there are nuinbers constantly 
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passing, besides many engaged in firiiing, or wbatever 
emplo3rnient may otten along the shore. Their reaadd 
of war indicate an amicable disposition, a friendly 
neighborhood, or a great deficiency of skill in naval 
awhitectare. The strength of their materials would 
give them a defensive advanta^; bat they are built 
on an antiquated and clumsy model, and neither cal- . 
dilated to contend with a tumultuous sea, nor to oxi- 
front a modem foe. . 

In connection with these^ a ij^mber of galliots are 
employed by govemment to defend the trade, and pre- 
vent the depredations df &e ladnmes^ or pirates, fay 
whom the rivers and coasts were formerly much 
infested. These are well built, and generally manned 
by as many rowers as can occupy the seats and em-* 
ploy the oars with advantage. But alas ! the sup^- 
stition, or old custom^ has fiimished them all with 
eyes ;* they appear capable of seeing f>ut one object, 
and in the pursuit of that they stop not to inquire 
whether friend or foe sufiers. All these unprincipled 
oflicers of government can be bribed, and that to the 
connivance and even prosecution, of a traffic, (the 
opium trade,) which is not only interdicted by the 
laws of the country, but the destruction of its vital 
interests. 

Among these fluviatic tribes, every convenience of 

* £?ei7 China boat, of any size, hat two large eyes painted^ 
one on each tide of the bow. 
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laad as vreYL as water; is enjojei. Eatables, sacrifi- 
cial materials^ and other articles of equal demand, 
are famished 16 their hand ; while barbers, play- 
actors, and all who can reap advantage hy adminis- 
teting to tfieir comlbrt or amusement, pursue the 
same system of mutiml accommodation. 

The appearance of the river is by no means an 
incorrect barometer, indicating especially those great 
changes in the atmosphere, which are subjects of ap- 
^hension to these experienced weather spies. The 
difference between the water scenery in a fair day, 
and a storm, or the prospect of a gale, is very striking. 
One would scarcely believe, that such numbers as 
appears o thickly congregated in different parts of the 
hvBt, in good weather, could crowd in the compass 
which confines them, when danger is feared. In 
times of apprehension the river appears as clear as 
those of other countries ; its width is, of course, con- 
siderably contracted by the boats, closely ranged 
along the shores. 

Of all the craft of every description, there are very 
few, destitute of shrines. Images, or some inscriptions, 
and the necessary apparatus for their daily offerings. 
Every morning and evening, and at whatever seasons, 
evils are deprecated, or special blessings craved, they 
fly to their altar, apply a piece of consecrated paper 
oiled for the purpose, to the burning tamp, or incense 

8 
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sddc, and whea it UazeB throw it into the water, and 
bow to the imaginary qiirit of the deep. 

By a recentatatement, the nundwtr of fiunily boata 
subject to an annual tax, in the vicinity of Canton 
alone, is computed at fifty thousand ; while the la^r 
vessels employed betwei^ Canton and Whanqx)a, aie 
estimated at eig^teoi thousand more»- Neither does 
this give us a fiill view of the vast number of perish- 
ing idolaters, who inhabit the waters of this r^on. 
The amount is greatly swelled by the m^a employed 
in the large canal boats, which ply between this port 
and different parts of the interior, and b^the crews 
of the junks employed in the coasting trade, numbers 
of which are constantly lying in harbor. A c(»nmu- 
nication is kept up between.every part of the en^piie 
and Canton, and if the latter maintain its commt^cial 
advantages, and receive from Christians the attention 
it merits, it must become one of the most important 
mission stations in the world. 

One of the principal modes of recreation among 
foreigners, is rowing and sailing in smaU boats, which 
they keep for the purpose. In these excuisions, yoa 
are often oUiged to pass through fleets of native crafi, 
and thus you come in contact with crowds of persons 
whom you might teach and furnish with books. It 
is true, they evince a shyness toward foreigners, whieh 
may be partially inspired by the officers of govern^ 
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me&t ; but it is a qoestion whether this might not 
orercome by a little persererance, and whether, when 
eont^ising with them became a common practice, it 
would not cease to awaken suspicion. 

July 6th. — Oppo»t^ to Canton, is the island of Hai- 
nam, so called fmm its situation on "the south side of 
therirer.'* Here wehave been in the haHt of taking an 
oc<»isional ramUe — ^it being the <mly place in the' im- 
me£ate neighborhood, where country seen^y can be 
enjoyed. After passing through a number of narrow, 
filthy lanes, you emerge into quite an extensive cam- 
paign, and have the liberty of wandering as &r as 
health or inclinaticm dictates* 

The land is principally low — ^partially inundated 
by the tide waters, and well adapted and devoted to 
the cultivation of rice. Where its sur&ce is not too 
level and saturated, it is arranged in terraces, and plant- 
ed with a great variety of vegetables, ginger, a spe*- 
cies of indigo, &c. The fields are divided by ridges, 
which answer ibr walks, and are generally flagged 
with a coarse granite. With the exception of a very 
few scattering houses, the farmers reside in villages, 
sarrounded with walls* These villages we hte%e often 
approached, though at times it has been necessary to 
avoid them, to keep widiout the reach of the stones 
and dirt, with which the boys occasionally annoyed 
tu. Almost every piece of rirang ground 19 consecra- 
ted to the burial of the dead^ and the vast multitudes 
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crowded tqgdOiar ux tb6«B wp^^w cem^tSBfies, pto* 
dam the dooaiitioii oflhe^laog of tutors. We w^ 
intereslod ia tbe &fBXfm»ti!oa oC Ibe liri^ies tbfovn 
across the natui^l axid^iflifieilJi tftreanid ; the strengdi 
of ibm malerifedsy nfld finnneas of their stroetore, 
appearedflfi though tfiey 1^ fiomTed, a}id would k»^ 
defy the waste (tf i^;e8» Sotne of the alabs of granite 
were twentjr-liHir feet in leogth. 

But the grealest object of ciuriOfiitjr is the laxge 
Pagan establishm^it, bek>oging to the se^^t oi Budb. 
It is situated near the margin of the hver, is inclosed 
by a waU, and includes within its limits an area of a 
number of acres. As you ent^r the gate, the eye is 
arrested by a &w majestic banjans, which appear to 
hare withstood the storms (^ centurieS|.and found a 
congenial soil within these sacred precincts. Passing 
up a cesitral waUd the ayenue leads throtigh two 
buildingBi a $hort distance apart, in each of which are 
seated coUossalfilgiiies,. intended as warders to the 
temple. The •countenluice ^and attttode of ^ovo» of 
them are intended to eitpress the deepest rage. A 
short distaiic0 fiurthetr aie two buildings dilfecdy oppo- 
site to.^Euch other, towhi^ fla^^^. walks blandi off 
from the main aif^nue. These contsia a nttister of 
fiutttnis militaiy demig9da; Oila of wUch. hds beoa 
adopted as the patron deity Of the reigou^ fwaSkp 
4fter Ais jnoticems wedesnivriy to Idbxee laigefhallsy 
mtenruptingtthe esuttai walk, and contaming a vaxi^ 



.^ 
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of idols, of diflarent dimensioiis and appearances. In 
OQe of them are seated fliree hnge figures, designed to 
illustrate llie trine manifestations of Bndh, the past, 
present, and fiitnre. Eighteen images, the disciples of 
Biidh, are arranged on each side of the hall. '^The 
Manchon Tartar &mily, on the throne of China," 
say its monarchs, '^ are these disciples of Budh, ap- 
pearing again on the stage of the :world, according to 
iheir ideas of the Metemphsyeosis." 

Each of these principal halls coiitains a number o£ 
ornamental pillars. Their roofi are generally made 
to project, with the low and convex sweep of primi- 
tire architecture, and decorated with grotesque mon* 
sters intended to represent dragons and Uons. 

Beside these principal tniildings, there are others 
sitaated on each side of die inclosed space, employ^ 
as cells for lodging, a dining apartment, idol halls, a 
printing room, pens for animals, and whatever is ne- 
cessary for the support of their worship and them- 
selves. Their library contains books of many sizes 
and forms, chiefly prayers untranslated firom the Pali, 
or sacred language. 

No free-will oaring to their gods is considered 
more acceptable than Uving domestic animals, libe* 
rally supported until death. These are most carefully 
preserved and feasted, untS chewed with fet or worn 

out vritb age. The eyes of some of the hogs are en- 

8* 
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tirely ameealed; ^ieep. cience demgnatte the plaee 
of their intenofflit;. 

The Tvhold immber of prmta betongiiig to Ae 
e^aiAiabment, is piobaUy b^^eea one aiid two hmi^ 
died. There is evide&% a grei^ distmction in tank 
among them. S6tne are respectable in appeataaee^ 
and much respected-— others are clothed in rags, and 
beg aloDg the streets of Canton. 

We saw about sevwty engaged in jthcar daily ^« 
votioiis, in one-c^lhe largest halls. Thfe youngest was 
perhaps twelve years of age, atid the ektest peswig 
direescore and ten» They were all dresi^ed in 
their robes, and spent about an hour in droniog thdr 
cabalistic words, aided and timed by the heat of 
metal vessds. During tile hour, they passed through 
ttie difierent attitudes of kneeling, knocking tbdr 
heads, standing, bowing, and walking in single file 
around the hall. 

The whole spectacle was csdculated tq in^ess a 
feeling heart with compaission. It was deeply affiect- 
ihgto see so many, apparently in the last stage Cif this 
probationary existence, trusting to a delD^ion which 
had impressed' its own unmeanlngness upon their 
counteimnoes, while, the youngesp onetf tireare early ion- 
bihing^AesaiEnstiqiiQringJsssto;: : • >*. - 

• in alt dot tamMelB ^tfafoioghi the country ^dirjlli^ies 
<€' Haanamj Oikae lias.rbedn nothing' fo diseanDage ^ 
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hofp^ thai with the ability of oonunumeatiiig with the 
natives, we niight tax our stzeogth to the atuio^t ia 
leaching th^n the ^^glad tidings of gre^t joy." 

For some days after our arrival, we were viiited 
by crowds of merchants and mechanics, whose olgect 
none could mistake* Of counei their prindpal bw* 
ness is witfi our mercantile fellow passengexs. They 
generally understand a little Eng^h ; but their voca- 
balary is so United and corriipt, that if is at first im- 
possible to comprehend their n^eaning. With the 
ezception of two or three, who have spcsit scHooe time 
in England or America, there is probably not one of 
their number, to whom, even simide id^as eicpxessed 
in correct diction, would be intelligible. There must 
be a system of mutual accommodation,, or nothing 
can be done with iihmL 

Some of the most &miliar vocables in this strange 
conoipcMmd, belong neidier to correct Chinese, English, 
rux Portuguese, but are a corrufrtkm of each, with 
an admixture, of a few oth^r words, said, by philolo- 
gists, to be trace^ible to no living npr dead language* 
Many of our terms require sounds to whiQh Ih^ or« 
gans of q>eech have never been trained, and conae* 
quentlyr when uttei^ by themi they app^a^ so vniil^ 
themjidLves as not to be reief^goijiedby t^ieir o]4 .imd 
best acquaintance* ; 

Their, own.idiom is ruHuQ^Jn flomecasffi^ wd a 
Utaral transla^on of words attempted^ Fi4ahii£BQ|» tbe 
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graat difference of strnctore and ^uratiTO allusion in 
die two languages, would frequently convey to ihe 
miad of the novitiate any idea as readily as the one 



The appearance of these men, and in fisict of the 
Qnnese in general, both male and female, differ, in 
some' respects, from my pieconceived notions. Those 
peculiaritieswhieh are the racist striking to tlie stranger, 
are the great variety of complexion, the general flat- 
ness of face and unilbrmity of features, and especially 
the strange formation of the eye, with not only Its 
internal angle curved, as noticed by writers, but with 
the lid in many cases so small, as to appear unadapt- 
ed to its natural use. This last peculiarity is most 
ranarkable among children. The lid appears unna- 
turaUy distended when the eye is open ; at the same 
time it covers so much of the ball of the eye, as to 
produce the impression that the latter is uncomforta- 
bly confined. With the exception of the occiput, ttie 
heeds of the mea are diaved ; while in that region, if 
its luxuriance will admit, it is permitted to grow until 
it comes in contact with dieir heels. In this province 
it IB Worn in a pendant plait-r^e cords with which 
it is woven frequently supplying the deficiency of its 
lengths It is quite a comment on fashion — *^ old cus- 
tom," as the Chinese term it — ^to associate with the 
popularity and prevalence of the one here described, 
the recency of its date, and ^e reproach of its origin. 
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Upon the Tartar conqaest, not two centuries ago the 
Chinese were compelled to adopt thk style of wearing 
their hair as a mark of subjugation. Many considered 
it such a disgrace, that they preferred losing theit 
heads to their hair. Now it has become an orna- 
ment and a mark of proud distinction. 

The girb wear the long plait, according to the 
fashion of the men, but do ndt shave the other parts 
of the head. After marriage, the hair is braided upon 
the head, and decked with a profusion of flowers and 
jewels, answering to the rank or means of the posses* 
sor. The ordinary style of dress differs but Utde in 
both sexes. It consists of a loose pantaloons, and an 
over-garment, or robe, with long dangling sleeves, and 
which varies in length from the knee to the ground. 
Their girdles, like those of the Jews, frequently answer 
the purpose of purses. The stockxpg has no reference 
to the shape or size of the limb, and the shoe has a 
thick, clumsy sole, turning up in front, and destitute 
of elasticity to aid the step. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CHINA CONTINUED. 

With these general lemarks upon the country 
and its inhabitants, we pass on to a few of those inci- 
dents which occurred at the time, and which will 
assist in forming an idea of a residence in China. 
Two fiiets, however, must be borne in mmd : the one 
is, that the writer did not inmiediately enter upon the 
duties of a foreign missionary, but devoted the prin* 
dpal part of his time to those who spoke his own 
language at Canton and Whampoa. His first engage- 
ment was with the American Seamen's Society. . The 
second consideration is, that during his residence at 
Canton he knew nothing of the language, and was 
consequently unable to avail himself of those oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, which were almost daily pre- 
sented. This accounts for the dearth of that kind of 
intdligence which is found in most other missionary 
journals. " 

March 1st. — ^Yesterday, (Sabbath,) pursuant to pub- 
lic notice^ which is generally hung up on a small board 
before the &ctory, divine service was held in the large 
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room of the buUding in which we reside. This is the 
place where Dr. Morrison has been in the habit of 
preaching for the last two seasons. A chapel attached 
to the factory occupied by the English company, is 
also open every Sabbath morning for the worship of 
God. Besides these, Dr. M. has a Chinese service 
every Lord's day in his own room. 

Among the number of our attendants was Ah-see, 
a Chinese, known to many in America, who s^pent 
several years in the United States — ^was partially edu* 
cated at Cornwall, and publicly professed the Christian 
fiiith in New-York. How &r he has maintained his 
Christian integrity I am unable to say. He is evi- 
dently familiar with ^ the speech of Canaan f but 
there is reason to fear that his long separation jGrom all 
religious society and external restraints have proved 
un&vorable to the progress of his personal piety. One 
argument against him is the absence he keeps £rom 
those who might be of the most semce to him, and 
the apparent indifference with which he regards the 
condition of his countrymen. Still, there is a danger 
of judging uncharitably, as very little is known of his 
private life. 

Met this evening at the room of Dr. M. for the 
monthly concert of prayer in behalf of missions. 
Though none were present but ourselves, it was gra* 
tifying to know that the voice of prayer, if begun hjf 
u$f would not die, at least in the ears of the Lord, 
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tmtil thousands in other lands swelled the petition, 
and rolled it almost " the world around.'^ One fail 
encouraged us in regard to the conversion of China, 
When the Grospel gains ac^ss, according to human 
calculation, it must have aspeed^f and wide circula- 
tion. There is no moral power to confront it. The 
religion of the empire is baseless. Nothing appears 
to support it but one vast scaffold of ignorance, which, 
it is believed, can withstand no shock, and when it 
yields, must bury the whole fabric in one common 
grave. 

March 15th. — On Saturday, Capt. Lavender came 
to town with the intention of taking me with him in 
the afternoon toWhampoa; but a long continued 
shower prevented. Arose ^arly oh Sabbath morning, 
and reached the ship before breakfast. The Bethel 
flag soon waved in the breeze, and the silent invita- 
tibh was answered by an unexpectedly large number 
from the two American vessels in port. 

This morning was spent in visiting two of the 
three islands contiguous to the shipping, and accessi- 
ble to foreigners. They are known by the names of 
Whampoa, French, and Dane's Islandi3. Here, stran- 
gers enjoy the liberty of exercising their limbs, if they 
confine themselves to certain lirfiits, and of burying 
theirdead,if they comply with thfe exorbitant demands 
of the avaricious and calculating proprietors. If a 
sufficient number are associated, they- ftiay extend 
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their ramble almost &t pkasure ; but tbe probaUtiiy 
if defeat^ or fear of personal iirjury, is the only certain 
aecurity from an attaek by the natives^ The solitary 
vmtorer is not always molested ; but it isalimys wise 
to decline the exfisriment, since the younger part of 
the community are allowed by their parents to annoy^ 
if noi injure him, with stones and mud, and ^< ehU* 
dren of a larger growth'^ are not backward to 4ate 
from his pockets, or even his person, whatever may 
suit their avarice or &ncy. A short time since, an 
imprudent stranger exposed himself to their cupidity, 
and was robbed of his watch. 

It should not be concealed that the conduct of 
sailors, permitted to enjoy << liberty^ on these islands, 
has been highly offensive to the Chinese. Bfaddened 
by the fumes of a vile liquor, distilled from rice, and, 
it is said, mixed with poiscmous ingredimits, the crews 
of some of the ships have even gone to the extr^oae 
of sacrilege, assailing their very temples^ and abusing 
their gods; 

French island is a vast cemetery, where multi- 
tudes of natives and foreigners, await the morning 
of the resurrection. Hera are threa groups of fi>* 
feigners, occupying ^difierent places, though but a 
short distance apart The two moaX contiguous to 
the present anchorage are of a recent date, and con* 
sist principally of Americans and English. The 
fpmbsof the (^her are inscribed in diSsrent language^ 
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and pdfer yoa, with a few eKceptioiis, to ibe past 
cmtury. The majoiity were cat off in Ae mornii]^ 
of Ufe — a solemn adnumition to thoughtless yoatb. 
It » unaccountahle that those who &U fiom the ships 
however exp^t they may be at swimming, and even 
accuston^d to exercise in this very river, sddom 
aiise to the sur&ce, or are rescued from the grasp 
of death. Some attribute it to an under current of 
leastless power ; but those who are in the habit of dh 
▼ing for pleasure, experience no difficulty in arising 
lo the sur&ce. Many a mound is pointed out, where 
deep the bodies of those who were healthy, gay, un- 
apprehenfive of their change, the very mom^it be- 
fore it occurred. In the midst of cheerful conversa* 
tion, there was an abrupt pause — a suddrai plunge^ 
an awful eternity. 

. Those foreigners who die at GantcHi, are general- 
ly interred on this island, and from appearances, the 
" King of Terrors," has been peculiarly triumi^ant 
during the last year* One of our party, who had 
just returned from a trading voyage, read the epxtaj^ 
of two of his aequaintance, vrhom he bade adieu 
<»>e year ago in perfect health. The first intimations 
of their death be received with astonishment, when 
within a short distance of their mouldering remains. 
Beside the number of strangers, who have made 
their grave in this hea^n land, many of the hills 
aie repositories of deceased natives. The sepul- 
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dues of the rich, and great are generally construct- 
ed of hewn stone, in a semi-circular, or horsenshoe 
form, answering in appearance to the previous rank 
or circumstances of the "lowly tenant." Some of 
them are quite ornamental to the hill, on whidi they 
are placed. 

According to the superstitious custom of the 
Chinese, they have just been paying their annual visit 
to their departed^relatives, repairing the tombs, deco* 
rating the surrounding spot with colored papers 
offering to their manes, and attending to numerous 
rites, which they conceive becoming in the living 
and not simply gratifying to die dead, but quite neces- 
sary to their comfort. The more wealthy, on these 
occasions, erect booths on the hills, assemble their 
kindred, prepare a sumptuous entertainment, provide 
candles, incense, gold and silver paper, suits of cloths, 
and other articles^ which passing by the operation of 
fire )nto smoke, they imagine pass into the world of 
spirits. Then they kneel, sacrifice and pray to this 
effect, '^ We a multitude of children, grand-children, 
and other descendants, now, on such a day, have 
come hither, to worship at their ancestors' tumuli ; 
we pray that by the protection of our ancestors, we 
may become prosperous, and that their descendants 
maybe constantly supported." At this season, the 
bones are removed, if the body is supposed to occupy 
an inauspicious place. Even those who profess to 
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believe die doctrine of spiritual annihilation, or me- 
l0ii]|Aisjrcosi8^ are among the moat serapiiloiis, in 
thdr offerings to the dead. 

It appears to be a very prevalent sentiment^ that 
the spirit, or one of them, as they speak of a pin- 
fadity, continues in the vicinity of the dispossessed 
body, that the sympathy between them remains 
almost as pi^rlbet as be&ve Uieir' separation, and that 
the comfort of the livmg agent ia materially afiectod 
by the regard shown it, or its decaying ciH]Vani<m, 
by earthly relatif^* The idea of having n<me to sar 
crifioe at their tombs, and supply diem with such 
things as they are supposed to need in the invisible 
stale, is abhorr^At to a Chinaman. 

One great indncemeost for keeping up these oor^ 
monies with so mudi apparent 2Bst, is the scene of 
foflsting and revelry which ensues. If the senti^ 
ment api^es with peculiar emphasis to any peopte 
in die worid, ^ whose God is their belly," it does to 
the Chinese. It is the exhaustless theme of their 
conversation. ^ Have you eaten," is one of the most 
common and polite salutations among them, and the 
rqitttatiou of a good liver appears to excite bodi the 
envy and respect of their more restricted countrymen. 

On the island of Wlmmpoa we visited a sugar 
esiahUshment. The simplicity and cheapness of tbe 
WMrks were highly characteriirtic of CUnese taste and 

9* 
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policy. The mill which expresses the liquor from 
the cane was composed of Ihree vertical cylinders, 
made of a coarse granite, and with wooden cogs. 
The coppers, as boilers are termed in other sugar 
growing countries of less {Nrinutive predilections, were 
made of cast iron, which they have the art of redu* 
dng almost to the texture of common paper, and of 
welding, when cracked or broken, with entire &eility 
and firmness. These were arranged triangularly, and 
with little apparent regard to those principles of gra- 
nulation, which are elsewhere adopted. That nothing 
might reduce the quantum of manual labor, where 
hainds and mouths are so numerous, and wages so 
low, the mill was placed below the level of tiie IxHters, 
and the liquor carried in tubs^ from the one to the 
other. As it attained its consistence in each of these 
vessels, instead of being passed through a strainer 
into the next, it was transferred by hand to another 
part of the building, whence, after the process of fil- 
tration, it was returned to its appropriate caldron. 

The Chinamen were very civil and obliging. 
They gathered around, invited us to gratify our curi- 
osity and palates, and presuming on equal Uberties, 
amused themselves in examining our persons and 
dress. Every article of apparel was scrutinized, and 
when the eye was not sufilciently discrimiimting, the 
sense of feding was iBLppUed. Here again we have 
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had repeated opportunities of intercouise with the 
natives, and had we known the language, might have 
turned it to the best account. 

March 20th. — Our attention has been frequently 
arrested by processions passing through the streets. 
Sometimes they are the retinue of men of distinction, 
whose approach iS announced by a herald beating a 
gong in a pecuhar manner, and who move about with 
all the. display of badges, servants, and equestrian at- 
tendants, which their civil or literary rank will admit 
The sumptuary laws of the .empire forbid that parade 
of mere wealth, which is common in other countries, 
^though the liberty of purchasing nominal titles and 
immunities givess nearly as much importance to 
wealth, as though such a statute was not in existence. 
One thing, however, detracts from that conscious se- 
curity in his possessions, which the man of property 
enjoys under the laws of Christian lands. There are 
offices above the nominal rank, to which wealth can 
raise its possessor, and these offices are frequently 
filled by those, who, with the love of money and con- 
tempt of justice, so common in China, can generally 
manage to stock their own cojffers, at the expense of 
their unprotected neighbors. Occasions can be seized 
upon, where they exist, or feigned, where they have 
no existence, by the skillful management of which, 
these officer? of injustice can gain the most avari- 
cious and ne&rious purposes. 
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Bat to retam from this d^tesskm.— The pcoew* 
tiotis most worthy of rmoBiif are either designed 
for religious, hymenial, or funeral occasions* "Were 
it not for a few designating objects in one part of the 
train, it would be impossible for a stranger to deter- 
mine, whether it was designed to honor their gods, 
feast the living, or gratify* the deacf. The appearance 
ci the attendant, the style of the music, the objects 
of ornament, and articles of feasting, are gienerally 
ithesame. 

Some of their burials exhibit a great show of 
mourning, but as this is known to be the cuatam in 
China, and to be. connected with other established 
nsages, such as preserving the body of the deceased, 
nntil the ordinary fountain o( grief is stanched, and 
calling to their assistance *<sach as are skillful c{ 
lamentation," it fails to excite the sympathy of genu* 
ine sorrow. The greatest ceremony is made at the 
funeral (rf* the parent, when tlie nearest male relative 
walks immediately behind the body, and is oUiged to 
be supported in the phxehzy of his professed grief* 
The death of a wife is considered a matter of much 
less inqxHtance. The husband, on that occasion, 
walks in an erect posture, and With an air of compara- 
tive indifference. 

The mourning habit is scnnething of a light brown, 
with a napkin of the same color, tied around the head. 
Sackcloth is often worn ; the mourner, if not too poor. 
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keeps himself in deep retirement a hiqidred days — ^the 
beard and hair are allowed to grow, and other acts ot 
cleanliness and comfort are dispensed with, all df 
which are designed to show the absorption of his 
giief, and consequently his estimate of the loss he has 
sustained. Among the Chinese, the death of a father 
or mother disqualifies a son for office three years; 
the Tartars mourn a hundred days. 

The bridal palanquin and paraphranalia, desig- 
nate the marriage procession. The former is exceed- 
ingly gaudy, and I beUeve employed only on this 
occasion ; the latter is said to be the only dowry of 
the females. It consists of fiirniture, apparel, wines, 
eatables, and at times, boxes of money. Of course, 
the profusion and splendor vary, according to the 
capacity of the Other's purse and heart. The palan- 
quin is generally attended by a few females, the 
'^ handmaids" of the inclosed ; but so close is it shUt 
on every side, that you cannot by any management, 
catch a glimpse of the contents. The same ignorance 
is the misery of the bridegroom, when he beholds the 
vehicle approaching, smd reflects that it contains the 
unknown companion of his Aiture life. 

To-day, the largest procession I have yet seen 
passed. Its object was religious, in commemoration 
of the birth-day of one of their gods — ^probably a 
deified hero. To describe it, would be difficult ; to 
imagine it the product of a rational mind, for any 
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lalional puiposp, still more so ; but to believe it the 
«ffi>rt of an imnKMrtal spirit, to secure the fsivor of one 
vho has the disposal of its eternal haj^iness, almost 
Inqpossible. 

AnK»ig the objects which principally attracted 
attention, were small temples fantastically decorated 
and famished with gilded images— -pageants reseni^ 
bling open palanquins, and filled with roast pigs, or- 
namented fruits, cakes and flowers — boys and girls 
gaudily arrayed on horseback, the first children <tf 
wealthy parents, who represent official attendants 
upon the gods, the others holding probably the sa- 
erad vessels of their altars, and acting as priestesses--^ 
groups of lads on foot occupying dilSTerent places in 
the train, and each company wearing a distinct uni- 
form } bands of musicians, both aged and youngi 
with gongs, drums, tamborines, cymbals, stringed 
and wind instruments ; besides a large number of coo- 
lies, in almost every color and style of dress, each 
famished with a religious tablet, or object of orna- 
ment : the <^ tout ensemble" — ^than any thing I ever 
aaw, which would bear a comparison with it — was 
less unlike the display, on a day of general militia 
muster, in some of the populous towns at home, 
vrhea the di^rent companies, arrayed in their pecu- 
liar uniform,/down to the immartial ragamuffins, as 
multiform in their dress, as their arms, j<Mn in one 
general parade, and lend all that is imposing, at 
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least ia variety, to the loog-drawu and ludkaromi 
spectacle. The lesemblaiice i^ moxe striking, in tba 
spirit, than the appearance of these two motley 
groups, conv^ied for such different objects* If the 
Chinese had been enraged at their deity, and inten« 
4ed this as a public expression of ihm contempt, it 
would haye been more in character. Such is the 
[duenzy of the human mind, without the restraining 
and renewing powers of the Holy Spirit 

March 25th. — Dr. Morrison sent for us thii 
evmng, to meet Leang A& at his rooms. As is gene* 
lally known, he is among the first fruits of the mis* 
sion to Ghina,*and if the promise respecting the Jews 
be applicable to the Chinese, and the multitude 
composing "the lump" be individually as holy as 
« the first fruits," we may expect a glorious harvest^ 
fiom this neglected part of the Saviour's promised 
vineyard. Since his conversion he has been greatly 
persecuted, and is daily " counted worthy to sutiSsr 
shame for His name." Active and undaunted in the 
service of his master, he has be^i seized, imprisooedi, 
spoiled of his goods, and scourged. His daily busi* 
ness, notwithrtanding the rage of his enemies, and the 
levilings of his friends, is to preach and teach Jesus 
Christ, << firom house to house." He appears to po»» 
ses8 the spirit of a martyr, and we have reason to 
hope is prepared, if necessary, to meet his honora* 
ble end. The feelings he expressed, in welcoming 
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missionaries to his benighted country, were awak^i- 
ed in us at the sight of one, in whom appeared so 
distinctly the image of the Saviour. 

He read the tenth chapter of Luke in Chinese, 
and explained with much propriety the passage, re^ 
specting the harvest and laborers. The interview 
was closed by a solemn and earnest petition, in his 
own language, which before rising from our knees, 
was ti^inslated for our edification, by Dr. M., and of- 
fered to << the same Lord over all." It was mentioned 
that all his prayers are so different from the set 
phraseology of the formalist, and so feelingly adapted 
to circumstances, that they carry with*them the evi- 
dence of their origin and sincerity.* 

April 2d. — One of the most popular amusements 
in China, and one which quite forces itself upon your 
attention at this season, is the drama. If you walk 
abroad, and allow your eyes their wonted liberty 
you are sure to see it ; if you remain at home, and 
allow your ears the same freedom, you will certainly 
hear it, or its accompaniments. 

Stages are annually erected in the most public 
and spacious openings of the streets, and frequently 

* Others have been successively associated with Leang Aft, 
and his last report mentions that " there are upwards of ten of tts, 
who, with one heart and united minds, continue to serve the Lord, 
and practise the holy doctrines of the Gospel.^ Every Sabbath day 
we assemble together, to praise the Saviour for the mighty grace 
of the redemption.'' 
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<ni the ground of woaUhy dtizeiis. When the 
exhibition is intended for the amusement of the 
public, the expenses, it is said, are defrayed by the 
inhalHlants of that district. The rieh engage these 
aetors for the entertainment of themselves and fami* 
lies ; often at their convivial parties, for the honor of 

r 

their guests, and at times simply for success in their 
temporal affidrs, as they strangely associate proi^- 
ri^ in business with these and many other iequally 
silly performances. These exhibitions are frequent- 
ly intended for the honor and gratification of their 
gods. The square belonging to some of the temjdes, 
k one of Ihe most common locations select^, and 
the scenes are at times kept up ion seven successive 
days and nights. 

The sentiments they entertain of the objects of 
their adoration and trust, may be gathered from the 
pieces introduced for their amusement. Many of these 
piec^ are of a tragic character, founded upon ancient 
cbronicles, and designed to perpetuate the notable 
events of the empire. That these should be grateAil 
to the deified beroesi, to whom the temples are dedi* 
cated, and who were the chief actors in the scenes, is 
a natural conclusion. But what ideas must they 
possess of the moral character of these honored be- 
ings, if they beheve that their attempts at comedy, 
buffoonery, and gross obscenity, are acceptable and 
approved. 

10 
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The inconsistencies and puerilities, mentioned bf 
writers, are very glaring. How the spectators can 
endure such childish tricks, and even admire them, 
must be a source of wonder to those who r^[ard the 
nation as advanced beyond the mere vaunt of supe- 
riority in taste and attainments. 

According to the sentiments of foreigners, their 
music is deficient in every excellence of instrumental 
harmony. They are fond of sounds, and have a va- 
riety of instruments, and practise sufficiently to be- 
come proficients ; but either all our ideas on the sub- 
ject are wrong, or there is very little musical talent 
or taste in the nation. Their mstruments are in gene- 
ral, dilBTerently constructed from those designed for 
euphony among us, and the musicians are not unfre- 
quently lads, who appear in a great measure to con- 
sult their own childish whims, in the manner and 
pauses of their performances. In the music which 
is generally heard at their processions, a person, is 
strongly inclined to doubt, whether any thing beyond 
mere noise is intended, and their most popular tunes, 
when performed by practised men, have little in them 
that strikes pleasantly upon the ear of any but Chi- 
namen. The gong is generally produced on every 
occasion which calls for music, and there are many 
ceremonies, both in etiquette and religion, in which it 
is considered the only appropriate instrument Its 
loud vibratory sounds, according to the usual mode 
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of beating it, though considered agreeable by some, 
Kppeai to me to be on a par with the tones of a 
cracked bell, scarcely so mellifluous. 

June 24th. — One of the annual festivals has, been 
celebrated to-day, and the confusion of a holyday 
crowd, the noise of guns, crackers, gongs, and drums, 
and Ihe display of streamers and ornaments, of almost 
every gaudy color, have &tigued the senses and 
r^idered the shades and silence of night peculiarly 
grateful. The day commemorates the death of a 
statesman of high respectability, who, faith&l to the 
office intrusted to him, was so sensitive to the slan- 
derous misrepresentations of his enemies, that he 
threw himself in a river and was drowned. His 
name was Watune, and the event took place about 
^100 thousand three hundred years ago. 

There is a custom connected with the observance 
of the anniversary, which proves a source both of 
amosement and danger, and with which the populace 
are so captivated that personal safety and legislative 
prohibitions are aUke disregarded. They have long 
narrow shallops, curiously constructed for the occa- 
skm, which they term dragon-boats, probably from 
their serpent^like appearance, and with which they 
pretend to explore the rivers and creeks, for the undis- 
covered body of the ancients. These contain from 
8{zty to one hundred men, furnished with paddles; 
wt^ they time to the beat of the gong and diun); 
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wd with whkh they drive them iorwBxd vtH&t great 
Telocity. We have heard of no accident to-day, 
although not unfrequently the scene closes with a 
tragedy. It is the custom to try the comparative 
speed of the boats, and inflamed with the spirit ^ 
rivalry and die fumes of smmshooj they sometimes 
come in contact, and convert their paddles into wea- 
pons of death. Two years ago, beside running down 
a number of boats, and drowning men and women, 
one of them was upset, and eighteen perished. 

Various superstitious customs are observed on this 
day. The mechanics and shopkeepers suspend their 
la^rs, and too frequently indulge in feasting and 
licentiousness. 

August 9th, 1830. — ^After a visit of nearly three 
weeks at Macao, we are again bending our course 
towards the scene of our present labors. A prison 
excepted, it would probably be difficult to iSnd a better 
I»eparative for the enjo3rment of verdant scenery, 
invigorating breezes, bodily recreation, and ladies' 
society, than a residence at Canton. 

We engaged an English sail-boat manned widi 
Lascars,* and favored with a fine breezse, in less than 
twenty-four hours reached our destination. The time 
has passed rajHdly and agreeably, between the improve- 
ment of oj^rtunities for usefiilness, and the enjoyment 

* Lascars are native sailors from Bengal, or other parts of India 
Proper. 
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of advantages for health. In connection with the 
usual morning service, ordinarily conducted by Dr. 
Hc^rison, an evening lecture was also held at his 
house. The attendance much exceeded expectation, 
though it was something of a novelty — ^probably the 
first Protestant preaching ever attended on the Lord's 
day evening, in the empire of China. Though in 
itself of comparatively small importance, it opens a 
delightful vista into ibe future, and discloses to the 
eye of fitith an extended scene of gathering, atten- 
tive, praising multitudes, filling the thousand temples 
of Jehovah which shall soon stud this land, and 
scarcely capable of believing the moral night which 
shrouds our present post of observation, and through 
which nothing but the lamp of prophecy sheds the 
least ray. 

That such a prospect should be considered a wild 
£uicy by a large proportion of mankind, who look only 
at things as they appear, and overlook the determina- 
tion and ability of Jehovah to make them appear 
otherwise^ cannot be wonderful to those who know 
the influence of the seises upon the mind, and who 
could have seen the spectacle of idolatry which we 
witnessed during our visit at Macao. 

As a remedy to the declension of trade and destitic- 
tion of fires with which the nation has been recently 
viuted, a fiunous geomancer recommended the erec- 
tion of a new temple, to be dedicated to the ^^god of 

10* 
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wealth, the god of the north, and the god ^ fire." A 
subscription was opened for the purpose, and the indi- 
▼idual contributions varied from one to one thousand 
dollars. A splendid Pagan procession passed throogh 
the streets for ten successive days. It was composed, 
each day, of distinct classes of persons, belon^g to 
a particular trade or neighborhood. Each party de- 
frayed its own expenses, and from appearances aimed 
at eclipsing the pomp of its predecessors. Being^ an 
object of engrossing interest and not very frequent 
occurrence, it enlisted among its attendants many 
persons from those classes of the community which, 
it is said, seldom hwior the gods witti their presence. 
As usual, there wa& a number of bands of music, some 
of which were volunteer companies of respectability; 
but never to my recollection have I heard such grati^, 
deafening tones, from instruments designed for human 
gratification or human endurance, with the nervous 
^susceptibilities of this mortal frame. 

Among the gr^t variety of objects int^ided to 
give effect to some of the processions, were youi^ 
girls, apparently standing in the. air, at least with no 
other visible support than the decayed branch (tf i 
a bush, held, by some, at arm's length from the 
body, or fiimishing to others a perch for tl^ir dimi- 
nutive feet. In the first instance, the branch appeared 
too feeble to sustain the weight of the body, even if 
the nmscles of the arm were capable of such an effi>rt, 
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and in theV>tf2er, it a£fordfid no sar&ce to balance the 
pomniy if the v^cle beneath had be^i stationary. 
The probability is, that there was a communication 
of wire, or something sufficiently tenuous and strong, 
painted in imitation of decayed branches, inclosing 
the body and &stened to the platform, which was car* 
lied beneath them. Their loose flowing robes were 
wdl calculated to favor the illusion. 

In one of the trains was a large, hideous figure, 
made of painted paper, and designed to materialize 
their &ncy of what they term " lung," or the dragon. 
This creature, or deity^ or both, as their systems recog- 
nize no distinction, is supposed to exert a mighty influ- 
eDce in the regions of the air. It is thought to answer 
in some respects, to the Python of the Greeks — cer- 
tainly the locality and prevalence of its dominions is 
strikingly analagous to the ^^ dragon, that old serpent" 
of the true feith. Its length of volume, which pro- 
bably exceeded one hundred feet, was supported by a 
aumber of men beneath, and partially, within it, who 
bdd it upon poles, and gave the huge monster, as it 
passed, the sinuous motion of its gc^us. The day 
dosed, or rather the night was spent, in the perform- 
ance of plays before the temple. A temporary stage 
was wected for the occasion, and the court richly 
illuminated with clusters of glass chandeliers. Sudi 
is the solemnity and reasonableness of painim wor- 
ship. 
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At i»€ient we aie letuming in a Uu^ native boat} 
by what IS tenned the inside passage. Yastmeadows, 
intersected by rivers and creeks, and bounded by 
irregular ranges of naked hills, extend in some, 
places as &r as the eye can reach. These are all 
covered with paddy. What a beneficent provision in 
these extensive and irriguous lands for the rice-eating 
millions of China. 

A light breeze bears us along, while village after 
village rises to view, and recedes in the distance. 
There is very little in the general aspect of the coun- 
try, or any of its insulated objects, to awaken regret 
at the impossibility of landing. The site of the villa- 
ges is generally low and level ; some of them are 
flanked by hills, sacred to the gods and the dead, and 
all at least, through our present medium — a heated 
atmosphere, and languid eyes, destitute of any attrac- 
tions, or even of an air of comfort. The houses are 
generally small, built of stone, mud, and brick, and 
presenting in group, a dull uniformity of appearance. 

Clumps of trees and patches^ of verdure give a 
rural aspect to some spots ; the margin of the river 
in places is lined with fruit trees, principally the 
ahadach; but the population appear so poor, and 
their habits so filthy, that they neutralize all the attrac- 
tions of the inanimate beauties around them. 

We were obliged to stop at Heong-shan, the prin- 
cipal village between Canton and Macao, where our 
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pioes and bi^gage were examined. Before the 
coBtom-house affieers arrived, the water population 
crowded around us, and endeavored by all the force 
of pantomimic argument to obtain our charities* 
Large pagodas surmounting the tops of some of the 
highest hills, and others of minor altitude, but gene- 
laBy upon the principal elevation in the vicinity, bring 
forcibly to mind the denounced idolatry of ancient 
days. How animating the prospect, when ''these 
Ugh places shall be removed," and '' the mountain of 
die Lord's house shall be established on the tops of 
these very mountains." 

August 27th. — Within the past week, we have 
viiftted two of the dweUing establishments, belonging 
to the hong merchants, and situated in the village of 
Hainam. As specimens of the style of living among 
the most wealthy classes of the nation, they are inte- 
resting ; they coi^st, in general, of a group of build- 
ings, of different dimensions and compartments, co- 
vering a large area, and intervened by gardens and 
small lakes' or ponds of water. Around the ponds 
and in them, were factitious rocks in striking imita- 
tion of nature, while the beautiful water lily, Nelum- 
Inum, spread its broad leaves above and upon the 
sur&ce of the waters. With the exception of a few 
detached retreats, these buildings are connected ; but 
they branch off in various directions, and are ap- 
proaeched by small inclosed avenues. The private 
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apartments, accessible only by these narrow passage* 
ways, allow of retirement to the &mily, and secrecy 
to scenes of carousal, even when the more public halls 
are open to the reception of strangers. One suit of 
apartments is fitted up for the women, the other for 
guests. With one or two exceptions, the rooms are 
by no means spacious, but gaudily, and some of them 
richly furnished. The chairs and tables are large and 
massive, and almost every room has at least two 
couches, with a table between them, designed for a 
luxurious tete a tete. 

But the ornamental objects are the most attractive. 
Painted and intagliated walls, chandeliers, lamps, a 
variety of natural and artificial curiosities, and an- 
cient relics, are displayjed to as much advantage as 
possible. Some of the specimens of coin and waie, 
are very ancient, and large vases, formerly used for 
idolatrous purposes, very costly. One of the «rooms 
was fitted up arid furnished as a domestic chapel. 
Incense was burnt before a painted figure, intended to 
represent the tutelar deity of the house. We have 
referred to the custom of putting up tablets in the 
houses, at the demise of parqpts and other near rela- 
tives. It is thought that one of the three spiriiSj 
which the books assign to each person, abides near 
this tablet, and is refreshed and gratified by the offer- 
ings which are daily made to it. 

The proprietor of one of the houses invited us to 
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the oeiemony of burying his modier, which is to take 
place during the approaching week. The body has 
been preserved above ground for a year or more, and 
now, for the lEirst time since her death, the precise 
|daoe and hour of interment have presented them* 
sdves to the imaginations of the deceiving, and pro- 
bably deluded priests.* Our host mentioned that one 
<tf the principal hong merchants had a number of his 
deceased relatives unburied; some of whom had, 
been kept thirty years, waiting for the hngering, 
anspicious bour. This is said to be contrary to the 
laws of the empire ; but superstition has no law, es* 
pedally when protected by the strong arm of pecu«> 
niary power. That many, who are guilty of this 
oflfence, have the same control of the law as the one 
referred to, is evident, fircHn the fact that in January, 
1830, there were reported to be ten thousand coffined 
bodies in Canton, not interred.t . 

August 31st, 1830. — ^Within the past week, the 
most gaudy pageants and brilliant illuminations have 
dieered the darkness of the night. Liarge boats, 
adorned with variegated lamps, have passed the 
city in a long line, for a number of successive even- 

** The oeiemony was afterward performed in a splendid man- 
ner. Kindred, friends and spectators, from all the surrounding 
country, met and offered sacrifices to the deceased. The expense 
ineurred was not less than ten thousand dollars. — Ccm. Registtr, 

t Canton Register. 
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iogfl.* The lights were arranged in hcmaoiilal ro««, 
around the hulls of the yessds, at sudi distances as to 
eombine something ci the ^ect of a glowing idieet 
of flame, with that of innumerable inlaid gems, ea(^ 
shedding a lustre £ur more vivid and sparlding than 
their rich ground- work. From tlrase rows time wem 
others branching above in difformt direetioas, and 
forming diffisrait figures. The music accompanied^ 
or rather silked, by the crashing gong, was in stri* 
king contrast with the taste displayed in gratifying die 
sense of vision. But such strains, they pretend, are 
more grateful to their ears than the finest strains of 
European harmony. 

Last evening a ceremcoiy was performed bef<»e 
the &ctories, which combined all the whims of su- 
perstition, with some of the sacrificial rites observed 
of old, by divine i^pointment A lai^ quantity of 
tinsel paper, covered with a thin leaf of gold or sil* 
ver, was consumed amid rows of lamps and incense 
sticks, to supply the Wants of departed spirits. This 
paper is cut or formed in imitation of houses, gar- 
ments, sedan-chairs, boats, horses, and whatever arti- 
cles of necessity or convenience, the deceased is sup- 
posed to require. It is fancied that it passes by the 
process of fire into the World of spirits, and is there, 
by some unaccountable means, converted into 

** These are often hymenial proeeseioiM. Whether they ever have 
ft religiottf oljecti I am unable to deoide^ Aough it is highly probable. 



nmey, ancl whaterer objects sKre demanded.* Thef 
real wardrote is eften cansiimed for the same piir-' 
pose. 

Under the influence of a kindred superstition and 
one equally extrairagant, it is cui^marif for suicides 
and criminals to array themselves in their best ap- 
pard, in the immediate prospect of death, believing 
that the spirit appears in the invisible world, under 
the same advantages of dr^, as decked the body at 
Aehour of separation. In connection with these offer- 
mgs, a table was spread, and supplied with meats, 
finiits and wine, no doubt originally intended for a 
feast upon a sacrifice, but now perverted to the gross 
purpose of feeding the spirits of the departed.t One 
of the most respectable servants arrayed in his best 
suit, kneeled before the table, poured out a libation 
of wine, and bowed his head to the ground a number 

* " The burning of paper (for religious purposes) appears to 
hare been adopted immediately afler the abolition of human sacri- 
ficefyon the death ofChe-hwang-te, who died about one hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, when he caused his domestics to be 
pat to death and interred with him, to attend on him in a future 
state. At present, the consumption of paper, which is annually 
used on all religious occasions, is very considerable, and forms an 
exteneive branch of trade in China." Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 
Vol. u. 36 p. 

t When langfaed at for their lolly, and having the evidence of 
mere than one of the senses, that the offerings remain , they will 
often pretend that the flavor, or at least such qualities of the food 
If nourifhes the spirit, is extracted. 

11 
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of times; dien taMog tbe ofiwnngs ^[Nread before hisi 
on the tablej he threw a portion of the fruits to this 
waiting spectators, and passed the rest to the servants 
of the house. 

For several days, service has been performed in 
a temporary building at the head of China-street, by 
priests of the Budh sect. Hie stage on which they 
stood was elevated above the heads of the people, 
and hung around with large paintings. Before these 
figures, no doubt intended to represent their male and 
female deities, the priests arrayed in their pontificals 
stood, and holding a paper in their hands, mumbled 
their orisons in a style that left no reason to wonder 
at the striking resemblance noticed by the Catholic 
missionaries to '< the holy manners" of their church. 
This ceremony is a grsmd annual mass, £)r the bme- 
fit of those souls that have no relatives to pray for 
their release from misery, and transition into happi- 
ness. It corresponds ill many most striking particu- 
lars to the ^< manners" referred to, and probably had 
the same origin. 

September 21st. — ^For a number of days they 
have been preparing some of the principal streets for a 
festival, in honor of the deity who presides over fire,lAnd 
as a diank-offering, for preserving the city from its de- 
solations. He is represented with a frightful counte- 
nance, and a long flaming beard. To-night the noise 
of instruments and voices announced the commence- 
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netit of the c^emonieB, mA 
<rf' spectators to the scene. 

' The principal street vasafohed ot» fifom the tof 
of the houses with elolh of such a texture, as to pxo^ 
yent the rain, which ii^at fii^itig at the time^ fiom in* 
terrapting their engagemmts. Beneath the areh*>way 
were suspended ^ass chandeliers, variefated laaa|Mi 
cloth festoons of the meet g^mdy colors, mall ilfaunb> 
nated boats famished, and peojded, with a great vanf 
ety of other omaments, aH tast^Uy arranged, said 
glowing with a dazding^ bnttiance. At each j«id of 
the street a stage was elected, widi carved or painted 
images in an alcove, and with lighted tapers and <Hr<^ 
namented cakes standing before them. Husiciaiii 
were seated on these stages, who accompanied their 
noifrf instmm^its with a baish nenre-sawing voe^ 
ration. To anmse the crowd, or gratify the godi^ 
or both, m&a were engaged in edibitisg foat9 ci 
manna], and pede^al dexterity. 

From the noise of instruments and voices, the oer^ 
monies or amusements mutt have continued through 
the greater part of Ae night In extending my walk 
beyond the limits visited last evenings I found that 
a nunriier of streets were arrayed in the same 
st^ as the one described. A splendid temple had 
been erected at tiie iatonseetion of three of the 
streets, with a lai^ ^^t^^? on which were displayed 
a profusion of ornamenCal and saered vases, with 
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pjctont^ an altar, md^^afeami - Tho sides <tf thii 
temporary paTilion, above .the boads <tf the erowd 
imre con^Misad of semml- stones filled with objects 
«Dd inagei, iqmsentiiig land and vater sceoenfy 
anddspietiag the martidl ftals ctf thait heroes, and 
the anmsenients of their ^entiy. Inslosed w^biil 
« paittigi urere large SgmoSf kito^ded probably ap 
sspoeaeiitBliens of oertaiir spades of men and beasti^ 
hot whkh.bam no originals in nature. The 
§dght6A ^stoitions of ^ountenanoe, bf which the 
Chinese, no doubt, intend to esfwess something ex* 
tamindy mt^foanimous, or superhuman; and espo- 
<m3ljf the flune-colored beard, marked out the prinei« 
fal inMge to. be the objedt ^ their present devotions. 
. The street ircmning parallel with China-street, in 
many respedbsechpsedtheaxray of ite rival. Through 
tfle whole length of it we»e mapraded from the arch* 
way above, a great diveunty of beanliftil cars, oHitain* 
ing male and female figures, decked in robes of natural 
iower& Had it not i)eeii ibr the heavy odor exhaled 
fin^m these gay garmenls, it wioidd scarcely have been 
suspected that they were not the product of delicate and 
laberionafingers. Even some of Ae old Presidents had 
always nfistaken them for-artifieial decoratums* 

The performance i^n tiie sta^ .was continued 
lbfeN>ugh the d^, and awdled to admost a deafeinog 
clangor in the begixming of the evening. The crowd 
became •an. denser inl the atasat of floweis, that after 
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Mliog wittt j^icult tnr(^;MB8, and desctjring m tht 
perspective nothing bal well-Mowed heads, I hatled 
iyt a sho!^ time and re^bned. My position before 
leaving Hiis scene of >eeidbsi<Hi, gave me a Mtcfppax* 
taxkiij of judging of thd iDerits of one of ttieir popular 
bi^d singers ; and though the oi»nion I had Ibrmed 
was tBLT-Aoni being flattering «o the powers and taste 
of Chinese vocalists, I certainly saw no reason to 
diange it. Of all grimaces and noises ever seen or 
heard, nothing hut &e wildest baffocmery oofild equal 
tfiis. He stretched his month to the utmost tension 
of its elastic muscles, raised his voice to its most un- 
natural and grating key, and after a number of long- 
drawn shrieks and quavers, exerted it to a pitch as 
thrilling as though he felt determined to close either 
his own lips or our ears in perpetual silence. It was 
necessary to hear the effort and see the listening con- 
course to believe that such tortured fi9ices,and.torturing 
sounds could ever be endured. Another one whom I 
unfortunately listened to yesterday, left such a stamp 
of his ludicrous appearance upon my imagination,, as 
I fear will haunt me for time to come. 

25th. — ^This morning, the fifth day from its com- 
mencement, the splendid scene closed. The revel 
was kept up all the lasl night, and he who coold ga2se 
upon the living mass which it assen^led, especially 
after the laborer was released from his daily task, and 
not feel the deepest compassion for the ignorance and 

ir 
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iBlfi^iiatioa of tbe iiatiaB, mapi bimieiC be as tralf 
pkiabiex aj» those vbom heimiApt pity^ 

Chie of ifae moet iaui^Sgimt Cbmamen meoiiwcd, 
llial a priest bdovging to <^ te^ 
tatd«ge tbsf thus gratefii^ sfskoowkdfdd, and im* 
pioi^ &r tbe^itmoy nwdQ it his business lo go tomd 
evwjT ilay sod take Mtes of tbe vmam in wboob 
&e rites W9^ coodueied. At tbe closs oi the cere* 
momesy th^se axe all careliiUy writ^ in om papeiTi 
and pass^ iato the iavisiUe world for tbe iaformation 
of the god, << altogether socb an one as tbttDselves." 
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CHINA COimNUEB. 

^*The dark places of the earth are fall of the habitations of cruelty.'* 

To give any adequate ^ea of the various and 
complicated miseries existing in China, would M a 
volume. Female infanticide, we have reason to be* 
lieve, is very common. It is thought by some of the 
best Chinese scholars, to be greatly increased, if it 
were not produced, by their philosophical notions 
respecting the origin and continuance of all things* 
There are two powers of nature, according to their 
books, on the regular action of which the harmony 
of the universe, both physical and moral, depends. 
Excess, or defect in either power, deranges the system 
of nature, and introduces disorder in the affairs of 
mankind.* The one of them they consider to be of 

m 

i 

' Originally there vac but one eternal principle, ^ich, im 
tbeir Tiew, was merely the first liakef a gre«t material thtan, ti»U 
tiM^^Betbi^ fimtt the oaiversei ner eaduetd with any mond petl^ 
lioiw. Thejt represent this^ first €anse-*-this first link of the eheifti 
by a. cirele ; Imt as they feel it difllevlt to acoownty from what 
they see in natnre, for all the absnrdities whieh present thenselnNi 
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the masculine gender, the other of the feminine, and 
the difference between the two they snppoee as great 
as between the <^ vis mobile^ and the '* vis inertia" of 
ttie old philo8(^hers. 

To what extent the inhuman practice of infimti* 
dde prevails in China, we have no means of deter- 
mining. In the imperial city, after allowing more 
tfian one half for imtural deaths, tfie number of exposed 
in&nts is, according to Barrow, about four thousand a 
year. 

Some of the scenes he witnessed while at Pekin 
were almost inerediUe. Before the carts go around 
in die mornings to pick up the bodies of infants thrown 
in the streets-amounting to about four-and-twenty 
every night — dc^ and swine are let loose upon them. 
The bodies of those found are carried to a common 
pit without the city walls, in which the Uving and the 
dead are thrown together. This, however, is a small 
proportion compared with other places. 

In some provinces, not one out of three is suffered 
to live, and in others, as the writer has been informed 
by the Ohinese from those places, the difference be« 
tween the male and the femsle population is as one 

oa the fluppoiition of a simple faomogeneoiu body, acting on itaelfy 
IIm/ ioppoae tbat vben the iytlem of nature airanied its present 
teVf the one eternal piinc^le was diftded, and became two p<Mr« 
Am, whkk is lepresented by a &gne of a cirole diri^d in two by 
fk vaving line across the tientrB.--€ee Indo*Chinese Gleaner, Vol« 
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Id ten. We believe the last^iet is Umited to the ppor« 
est parts of the empke. 

^ The most prevalent mode of ^Eeeting this msM 
is by suffocation, which. is done by means of a pieoe 
oC fatper^ dipped in vinegar, laid over the iace of th^ 
difld so as to prevent it from l»eathing, either by 
Boans of its mouth or nostrils. It is smid to be fi^^ 
querMy done to the aged and qfii^edj to cut #A# 
hriUle thread of Hfe.'>'' 

Infanticide is almost exclusively limited to tha 
fifimale sex ; and die conditien of that dass of the 
eommunity, when spared, is an evidence as weU as 
one cause of the real barbarity and misery of tfui 
nation. * 

A Chinese writer, after quoting a large portimi of 
one of their moral w6rks on the inferiority and treat* 
ment of females, makes the following remarks : ^ The 
very dependent and degraded state of females in China, 
may be partly seen from this extract. They are, more- 
over, not allowed the confidence of thdr husbands^ 
nor to sit at table with them, nor to have a voice in 
domestic concerns, nor to visit the temples where the 
prayers of the unfortunate are supposed to find access. 
Religion is denied them. Little attention seems to be 
paid to the peculiar circumstances in which, as wives 
wnA moth^, they may be placed. ' Rise ; run ; work ; 
eat little ; spend little ; be silent ; keep out of sight ; 

* Indo-Chineie Gleaner, VoL iii. page 193. 



obey; bear; and rather bleed, starve, and die, tiioa 
dare to complain,' is the genuine language of the above 
eatract. Though fortunately for th^n, humanity, 
coaumm sense, and interest in many cases plead iu 
their fiivor, and procure a rdaxation of the rigor of 
ethical and legislative restrictions, yet where soiQh 
lestrictiiNis hftve the sanctioii both of public opinion 
and of supreme authority, how is it posable to pre- 
vent their hurtful operation on this tender half of 
hitman nature."* 

• Without education^— crippled from infancy — closer 
ly immured — ^married without their consent — in some 
instances even sold by their parents — and often treated 
most unfeelingly by the relatives, and the other wives 
of their husbands, we cannot wonder at the frequent 
suicides among them of which t^e read, nor of thdr 
attempts to poison those by whom all their happiness 
imd hopes are spoiled. 

The poverty of the lower classes turns to their 
account, in the exemption it secures them from the 
barbarous custom of compressing the feet,* and in the 
necessity it enjoins of performing laborious work, and. 
thus escaping the imprisonment to which their supe- 
riois are doomed. For the correction of these evUs^ 
und the happiness of these miserable beings, W0 
must look to the inftuenee and self-denying labora 
of Christian ladies. 

* lado-Chineae Gleaner, 
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But suffering by the hand of cruelty is not con- 
fined to the female sex in China. In the present con* 
stitution of society, there is scarcely any security for 
property or life in the empire. Some of the laws ara 
unjust, others perverted to the most nefarious purpo- 
sesr The innocent are often made to suffer f(^ and 
wifh the guilty, and the mandarines have it in their 
power to dispose of those beneath them, according to 
their pleasure. Hence the oppression and extortions 
under which the nation has long groaned. Contrary 
to all the laws of civilized lands, they conmder- each 
who might possibly be involved in a crime committed, 
guilty, until he proves his innocenccr This accounts 
for that most unreasonable, and if possible, still uKxre 
cruel custom of exainining by torture. The inno^ 
cent are thus frequently confounded with the guilty, 
or, if capable of resisting the dreadful temptation of 
accusing themselves falsely, they are often made to 
suffer beyond the demerit of the criminal.* 

* On every occasion they torture by pulling or twisting round 
the ears, (the torturer haying previously rendered his fingers rough 
by a powder,) and cause them to kneel a long while upon chains. 
They next employ what they call the beauty's har^ (the breast, small 
of the back, and legs bent up, are fastened to three cross-bars, 
which causes the person to kneel in great pain,) tke parrot*M 
beamf (the prisoner is raised from the ground by strings rou]i4 
the fingers and thumbs, suspended from a supple transverse beam,) 
the r^fimng furnace^ (fire is applied to the body) and other im* 
plements, expressed by otiier terms. If these do not force eon- 
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Their modes of punishment, when guilt is proved, 
and especially in criminal cases, are often shocking in 
Ae extreme. Strangling and beheading are so com- 
mon, that scarcely any notice is taken of them. ^^More 
tiban one thousand criminals suffer death annually in 
the province of Canton. A learned Chinese says, that 
on an average, a hundred are put to death by law in 
the province every month." 

**In the close of 1816, there were in the various 
prisons of the Chinese empire, ten thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy criminals convicted of capital offen- 
ces, and a.waiting the imperial order to carry into 
effect the sentence of death. Some men, from their 
sufferings in prison, which is generally so loathsome 
and horrible a place, that it is called " hell," cannot 
sui^rt. themselves in the position required. At night 
they are chained to inclined boards, on which they 



fefsioiiy the J double the cruelties, till the criminal faints, and mb 
stored to life again, several times in a day. Prisoners, unable to 
sustain these agonies, are often compelled to sign a confession of 
crimes, of which,afler death,many of them are proved guiltless. The 
cnneltieg exercised by the local magistrates cannot be described, and 
the various police runners are equally ingenious in planning to eik 
rich themselves. In criminal cases, as murder and robbery, in debt* 
aad aflOrays, they endeavor to involve all who appear to have the 
■liglitest connection, that they may obtain bribes from them for the' 
• porehase of their liberty-. These petty officers load their captlvM' 
with fetters, until they cannot stir an inch, and release them only on 
receiving a large sum. Their sufferings are daily accumulated, 
dl death is the eoiuequence.*' — ^Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Vol. i. 
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sleep. Cleanliness is negl^ted, sind their dungeoos 
become c^nsive and unhealtMil in the highest dsh 
•gree. Money can procure i^me alleviation, and tfafe 
prisoners of long standing, attack in the most fero- 
eioos manner unhappy persons who newly ^iter. 
They seize them by the arms and legs, toss them, beat 
them^ and bite them, to extort money from them.'^* 
The^most heinous offences are^visited- with inflictiolft 
of the most refined and exquisite cruelty. Crucifix- 
ion, cutting to pieces, every species of slow and pain- 
fiil execution are employed. , 

• Gleaner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHINA CONTINUED. 

, FaoM the last dato to Uie time of his departure, 
the journal of the writer is principally occupied with 
the religious services of his fellow-missionary and 
himself, among the residents at Canton, and the sea- 
men at Whampoa. As Mr. Bridgeman uniformly 
took part in all U»e public duties of the Sabbath, we 
were enabled to supply both places with very little 
interruption/ A transcript has been furnished to' the 
American Seamen's Society, and^published. 

It may not be misplacfsd to repeat here, that his 
object was to ^ascertain the practicability of having a 
seamen's chaplain stationed at this important mart of 
c<Hnmerce, aad that the short experiment fully app; ov- 

* In coifinectioii with the stady of the language, which necessa- 
nlj oocnpies much of Mr. 6/s timei he has about half a dozen pro- 
mising Chinese hJS^ under his instruction, who have been subttiitr 
ted by their parents to his entire control) and dwell in the factory. 
with him. One of them is the son of Leang Afa^ Let 'those inter- 
ested in the conversion of China, pray that these youths may be- 
eome Christians, and teachers of their .countrymen. 
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ed the benevolent plan. During this limited period, 
many fiicts of no ordinary interest occurred, which 
proclaimed the necessity of carrying on the work 
commenced, and the readiness of a merciful Saviour 
to bless the endeavor. 

It is affecting to know what multitudes, who leaVe 
their homes in health and hope, find a grave upon 
these heathen shores. Numbers every season are bu- 
ried from the shipping, and some of the most promis- 
ing in health, and prosperous in their calling, have 
this year been tnost unexpectedly summoned to their 
account. It was delightful to find many of diferent 
nations, mingling in the wor^ip of the same Lord 
over all, and so favorably impressed with the value 
of these blessings, as to request jthat their respective 
ships might be made the occasional chapel. 

The only thing necessary1!o make the station one 
of the most important, in foreign lands, is a perma- 
nent and commodious place of worshipj where the 
rules of etiquette, or want of space, need prevent none 
from attending ; and where the chaplain may have 
every advantage in pursuing his iniintermpted labors. 

In connection with the claims . of the m^^ritime 
community, there is a small population, in Canton, 
who for more than half the year, have no religious- 
services. With the paramount object of gain,, and 
little or nothing to remind theip of their ^religious in- 
terests, it may readily be J5m^)osed ibU sudi will 
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not prove the mosft farorable representatives of the 
ChristiaQ world, and that the heathea wiU be but ill 
prepared by " their good works which they shall be- 
hold, to glorify God in. the day of visitation." 

Besides the regular inorning worship, a service 
was established in the evening of the Lord's day, at 
which a large and attentive, concotirse were gen- 
erally present. 

But the subject of the greatest interest, connected 
with this sc^ie of exertion, is the conversion of China 
unto him from whom she has revolted. Here is an 
object indeed, whose magnitude beggars description. 
The salvation of a whole empire — the most impor- 
tant empire upon earth, itself more extensive than all 
Europe, and containing at least one third of earth's 
entire population. Look where we may beneath 
the wide expanse of the heavens, we can find no 
distinct enterprise so laudable, so imperious, so incon- 
ceivable in its results, as the conversion of China. 

The real condition of her hundreds of millions is 
but little understood.* With all her empty boast of 
perfection, and the vapid eulogiums of heir ignorant 
panegyrists, there is probably no other space upon 
earth so filled with real wretchedness as China. Her 
mild patriarchal government, is a system of injustice 
and oppression. From the "Dragon throne," to 

*^ The most authentic ceniutf, taken in 1812, gave a populatioq 
of ttpw^rdf of three hiliidred aiid sixty millions. 
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the lowest menial ia autfaonljTj sdf-flggtandizraienl 
18 the reigoing passioDi eztoitiou loid craelty the 
means of its gratification. Her plebeian happiness is 
the cpmbined resolt of poveity, iditaal davery and 
yioe. Those who have had the be^ opportunities 
of judging, give the most painfiil description of the 
indigence and depravity of the populace. The mid- 
dling class, or those who enjoy a competence, is a small 
' minority, and they too are often dealt with, without 
justice or mercy, and if capable, are quits as unjust 
and merciless. Even the appearance of happiness 
which captivates the strax^r, must be mere show, 
for consisting as it does in earthly possessicms, there is 
very UtUe in the laws, or their corrupt administratk«, 
to give it basis or perpetuity. 

It is true their literature is extensive : but how 
far it is calculated to elevate their character col melio- 
rate their condition, may be determined by the fiu^t, 
that scarcely a subject of which they treat is under* 
stood, while the most important truths, the only ones 
which can improve the moral character of man, are 
totally unknown/ 

Thus the conversion of CSnna, with all the bless- 
ings attendant upon Christianity^ becomes an. object 

* Their philosophy, history^ poetjy, ar« so mixed up with the 
marvellouf and absurd, that with the exception of the inaxims of 
their sages, some of which are excellent, there }a nothing* worth 
exploring in the whols field of tfaeur MieiiM. 
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of worldly philanthropy, as ^rell as of Christian be- 
nevolence. N<»ie whoso heart is not adamant can 
gaze upon this scene of distress without emotion. 

But bow infinitely vast — ^how worthy of all sacri- 
fice — ^all ha^tard — all experiment — does the moral ele- 
vation of this nation appear, when viewed in its con- 
nection with the Redeemer's glory. Here is a tri« 
mnph and a trophy for His victorious grace — a gem, 
tke purest and brightest which earth can offer to 
deck His xoediatorial crown ! With the eye of this 
gracious Being upon us, and his heart upon the sal- 
vation of those who have been promised Him, as 
His inheritance, what can express our gratitude — 
evince our discifdeship — or di^lay our allegiahce and 
love— if the conversion of China; be not in our prayers 
and plans and utmost endeavors. 

For the present accomplishment of this under- 
taking, much, very much, may be done. 

"Faith, mighty faith, the promise seeif 
Relies on that alone ; 
Laughs at imposslbiUtieSy 
And says it shall be done." 

missionaries should be sent forth to every accessible 
place in the empire, and to every mart of her. com- 
merce in tlie circumjacent seas* The coasts should 
-be invaded, and the seaports entered, as they have 
been, and still are, by the undaunted genius of com- 
merce. Every opening should be searched out — every 
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tenable post occupied— •every lawful engagement 
subordinated — every passport possessed. Others have 
entered, and gained their respective objects. Pagans, 
Jews, Mahommetans, Catholics, nominal Protestanits, 
all have penetrated but those who were alone capable 
of benefiting the nation, and the only ones command* 
ed to hazard their lives in the attempt.* 

Theje is probably no other Pagan country in the 
world, which holds out to us such facilities of operation 
as China. Energy of mind and body is a national cha- 
racteristic. They are extremely inquisitive — patient 
in research — ^fond of literature— free from the shackles 

* The interesting voyages of Gatzlafi*, along the coast of Chins, 
made afler the writer left Canton , have brought to light a number 
of the most important facts, and placed China in an aspect in which 
Christians never beheld her before. Contrary to received opinion0| 
they have shown, that the natives are fond of intercourse with 
foreigners — ^that no barriers nj^ed prevent this intercourse — ^that the 
Chinese have a high opinion of our medical skill, and receive Chris- 
tian books with the utmost avidity. These voyages, in connection 
with previous information, lead us to suppose there are four direct 
ways of influencing China : occupying the ports of commerce ill 
the empire, accessible to all ; sending^ ships along the coasts freight* 
ed with Christian publications \ establishing mission stations, at 
first where the vessels touch in the maritime cities apd the adjaceDt 
islands ; and having the marts to which the Chinese trade, in the 
neighboring kingdoms and islands, well supplied with missionaries 
and pieus physicians. In the last mentioned stations, experiment 
has proved that the missionary becomes known both to those whom 
he meets abroad and their friends at home ; his disinterested unpor 
litica! object is proved and approved, and his way thus prepared to 
t.nter and dwell among them. 
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of caste, and comparatively but little wedded to their 
systems of religion. Theise qualities, added to their 
knowledge of their language, and the fact that the 
Bible, and some scores of excellent works have been 
translated and written in their own character, afford 
the greatest encouragement to pray with expectation, 
and labor with confidence for their spirituM welfare. 

But alas ! if there were highways opened through 
every part of the empire, there are none " shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace" to travel them. 
The few missionaries whom all Christendom have 
made out to send to China, are by no means equal to 
the duties of their own stations. Those who have not 
been toiling for years at the language, are not quali- ^ 
fied for such an undertaking ; and the Christian world 
appear still to slumber over the claims and calls of 
theise perishing millions. Even admitting all that has 
been imagined — that the empire is barred and sealed 
against foreigners— rstill there is preparatory/ work 
enough for hosts of laborers, and work which must be 
done, though the Emperdr and every subject in his 
realm should unite their voices in imploring our aid. 
. The language is tp be acquired before any thing 
can be attempted ; and they who can give the greatest 
number of years, or scores of years, to its acquisition, 
are the best prepared to employ it to advantage. The 
armory for this holy warfare is to be examined and 
replenished. Though much has been done, like every 
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first attempt, it is imperfectly done, and requires repairs; 
it is but partially done, and demands an increased sup- 
ply. Here, then, is a work, which can scarcely be 
/conjpleted before, according to the dullest faith, there 
must be a change favorable to the introduction and 
propagation of Christianity in these regions. 

So that, on any supposition, missionaries ought tb 
be on the ground — qualifying themselves for labor, 
and preparing the means, by which they are to labor — 
availing themselves of all the facilities which exist, 
and watching every providential opening which may 
be presented.* 

* As the Chinese are a reading and reflecting people, it appeus 
exceedingly important that they should be made acquainted with 
many of those branches of general literature, which are the most 
useful. Of the history of other nations, and the geography of 
other countries, the most of the nation are grossly ignorant. China, 
according to their ideas, is the centre, and well x^igh the sum of the 
world^the focus of all intellectual and moral light — ^not simply 
the glory of earth, but the counterpart of heaven. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention, that the tendency of such sentiments is fatal 
to the introduction of every external influence, and that until cor- 
rect information be translated into their language, on the most obvi* 
ous as well as sublime subjeots, this haughty contempt of foreign 
attainments and customs will probably continue, at least among the 
Iftiffned. If works on all important subjects were sent forth in evety 
possible form, through the emptre, the good effected would, in nU 
probability, be incalculable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PASSAGE TO JAVA. 

- Having received an invitation from Cs^pt. Dnim- 
mond to accompany him in the H. C ship Oastie 
Huntley, to Java, where he understood I was going, 
we left Canton at midnight of December 28th, and 
proceeded in a large "chop boat" to the ship, lying 
below the second bar. The Castle Huntley, though 
rather inferior in dimensions to «ome of the vessel 
ill the same service, exceeds thirteen hundred toxis 
in measurement, carries twenty-six guns, and oDe 
hundred and forty men. Every ship of this kind 
affords scope for the most zealous chaplain ; and if, as 
in the present instance, favored with th^ advice, the 
co-operation, and the prayers of the dommander, the 
prospect of success is highly animating. Whenever 
the weather admitted, we had divine service, ^very 
Sabbath morning, on deck, and every evening in the 
cuddy. A part of almost each day was spent in the 
gun deck, among the crew, visiting the sick, instructing 
the ignorant, and exhorting all " to repent and believe*'* 
Having never been brought in such oo^istantxton- 
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tact with a large number of sailors, I had an excellent 
opportunity to test and correct my previous opinions, 
respecting the best mode of profitable intercourse with 
them on ship board. ^ * 

A sailor, as all the world knows, is a strange being. 
Bluntness is one charactertetic, andbluntness, mingled 
with an earnest seriousness, must be employed to meet 
it No time need be spent in any conversation pre- 
liminary to the subject of personal religion. It is a 
waste of health, and generally leads to such remarks 
or complaints from them, as will tend to defeat your 
object, rather than promote, it. 

Disrespect, where there is no restraint upon theni, 
apd frequently a shocking oath; or a- loud avowal of 
their contempt of your pres^tice and purpose, are at 
first employed by a few of the more hardy spirits, to 
show to (heir shipmates their manly superiority to 
religious scruples — and probably to prevent you from 
intruding into their retirement, or disturbing their 
conscien(3es. This, however, is seldom repeated, if the 
case be properly managed at the time. Let them see 
that you are dauntless — ^that all such obstacles, in- 
stead of subduing, only animate you — instead of irri- 
tating, only soften your spirit into the deeper compas- 
sion — ^that you regard their salvatiori of infinite 
importance, and could weep, if not too much shocked, 
at the enormity of their crimes, and the imminence 
of their danger, and you will generally find these 
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bravadoes among the most deferential aiid docile in 
future. If the challenge or oath is as evidently in- 
tended for your ears, as for their companions, " rebuke 
them before all," showing at the same time, that you 
have no wish to retaliate, or simply to put them to 
shame ; but to expose the exceeding guilt and mad- 
ness of such unprovoked rebellion against God. 

If you can make a sailor feel that nothing but ig- 
norance, as wilful as it is profound, can admit of their 
usual wickedness and indifference to duty, and that 
you have no secular object to gain from exhorting or 
instructing him, you have generally an acknowledged 
cl^im upon his ear, and a passport to hi^ heart. When 
these first difficulties, which are the most appalling to 
those unaccustomed to exertion among seamen, are 
mastered, the peculiarities of cases, must, as on shore, 
indicate their own treatment. 

Probably no unvarying plan of systematic effort 
on ship-board, can be adopted. This must depend 
upon the dispositions of the officers, the regulations of 
the vessel, sind, in a measure, the inclinations of the 
xaeih Opportunities for private conversation may 
always be found, or created, and tracts and small 
practical works may be distributed, under almost all 
circumstances. Every chaplain to seamen — every 
misswnary to the heathen — every travelling Chris- 
tian — should carry a lending library with them* 

For the greatest benefit to this class of men, we 

13 • 
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must look to those who labor among them in harbor. 
As a sailor has no| circumspection, no forecast, others 
should exercise these principles for ^im. The crimps 
have long availed themselves of these characteristic 
defects, and the consequences are too well known to 
be detailed. The boarding systems at home should be 
broken up — of course through the effect of counteract 
tion. There must be such a desperate invasion upon 
the usurped province of every crimp, as to leave him 
no mcQus of subsistence, unless he abandon his inhu- 
man traffic in the souls and bodies of his victims. 

The immense good which may, and must result 
from the conversion of this class of men, is best appre- 
ciated by those who have resided in foreign lands. Sai- 
lors generally prove a most serious detriment to all 
missionary efforts, and should they become subjects of 
religion themselves, instead of " scattering firebrands, 
arrows and death," upon every heathen shore where 
they touch, they would help to sow "the seed of 
eternal life," even where missionaries have never 
travelled. 

Among the crew, was a young man firom New- 
York, whom the captain pointed out as quite superior 
in intellect to his shipmates, but who, on account 
of the most glaring misconduct, had been publicly 
flogged. I had firequent opportunities of conversing 
with him, and found him in a firame of mind, which 
appeared favorable to religious impressions. He desi- ' 
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red to accompany me in any capacity, bat I did not 
feel myself at liberty to take him, neither should I 
have deemed die step prud^it under any circumstan- 
ces, with the uncertain prospect before me. The cus- 
tom of sending boys of respectability to sea, or of 
allowing them to follow their own roving dispositions, 
and make a trial of this mode of life, is common, 
both in parts of America and Great Britain. 

Having heard the opinions of many of different 
nations, and in all the capacities of a sea life, the 
writer feels the more anxious to echo to the young 
and uninitiated, the voice of experience on thii^ sub- 
ject. Though this topic has been one of frequent 
conversation, he has met with none at all accustomed 
to good society, who, if they were compelled to con- 
tinue this life, did not deplore the necessity which 
bound them to it, and dissuade their children and 
others from entering upon it as a matter of choice. 

If the acquisition of wealth, or a simple livelihood 
be the object, probably none of the ordinary pursuits 
of life could prove less advantageous. The wages, 
if not inadequate to current expenses, are most scan- 
tily proportioned to them, and even with the prospect 
of a speedy advancement, which few enjoy, and still 
fewer realize, the result is the same. The liighest 
station to a man of &mily, affords a bare subsist^ce, 
and the liberty of a limited trade, with which it is 
connected, generally adds but very little to the income. 
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This, too, must be added to the necessity of being ab- 
sent from his family more than three-fourths of his 
time, deprived of the comforts and privileges of shore, 
and exposed to daily trials,, of which landsmen have 
no conception. 

The fact that so few captains of ships timass for- 
tunes, and the still more embarrassing truth, to which • 
allusion has been made, that scarcely any continue 
this line of life from choice, are sufficient to control 
the judgments of all who are selecting their worldly 
occupations, and have the advantages of the wide 
continent of America before them. 

Sometimes a seamen's birth has been selected for 
a voyage or two, to improve the morals of the dissi- 
pated. Those who are lawless on land, are sent to 
sea for salutary discipline ; but here again, no plaii 
could be more subversive of its end. The mixed 
society, composed generally of the lowest class of 
men, gathered from different nations, and trained to 
different habits — th^ want. of religion so prevalent 
among seamen — the unrestrained licentiousness of 
the mass — the triumphant detail of disgraceful con- 
duct on shore, embellished by their own wit, and set 
off by the most "pithy vulgarisms and blasphemies 
they have ever heard — ^usually prove as fatal to every 
correct moral sentiment, as the tar, and grease, and 
dirt, the element of the forecastle, to all ideas of 
refinement and delicacy. 
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To these general &cts, it is pleasing to know 
there are exceptions. Wealth and piety have been 
acquired at sea, and the latter is occasionally found 
among sailors ; but alas ! the want of e&ch, if not 
their opposites, are too common to encourage the ha- 
zardous experiment. 

A few days after leaving China, we made the 
coast of Cochin-China, and saw as its most promi- 
nent ol^ect something in appearance like a pagoda, 
towering on the summit of a high hill The distance 
was too great to define the object, though we have 
since learned, it is a rock of this curious formation. 

Cochin-China is a kingdom of considerable im- 
portance. Including Tonquin, and part of Cambojia, 
which are now annexed to it, it covers a large extent 
of country and contains a hardy, energetic popula- 
tion. The Chinese language is well understood by 
the inhabitants of Annam — the native appellation of 
their own country — although they employ another 
character, in common intercourse, 'which bears affini- 
ty to the ancient Chinese, or seal character. The 
CathoUcs have long had a foot-hold in this kingdom. 
They reckon about three hundred thousand converts, 
the great majority being in 'tonquin. Formerly they 
were high in favor at court, but upon the death of 
the king, whom the bishop of Adran brought over 
to France for education, their influence diminished, 
and recently they have suffered severe persecution. 

13» 
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Those who have visited Cochin-China for trade, 
give no &vorable acconnt of the honesty or liberal- 
ity of the natives. They are represented as rather 
cruel and intolerant, disposed to take advantage of 
strangers, and unfriendly to the admittance and resi- 
dence of foreigners among them. How far the latter 
may be the policy of the government, as in China, 
we can only conjecture — ^but -that many of those 
traits of character, which render them peculiarly of- 
fensive to Protestant strangers, are produced, at least 
strengthened, by the intolerant spirit of CathoUcism, 
there is strong reason to believe. The nation may 
be influenced and approached through Siam, or Cam- 
bojia ; or it might be benefitted by more direct means. 
The possibility of the latter can be Known only 
through the visit of a trading ship. 

We spent .two days in procuring water ancf fuel, 
on the coast of Sumatra, During this time the 
passengers and officers amused themselves on shore, 
in walking, shooting, picking shells, &c. With 
the exception of a few temporary huts, without in- 
habitant, there was not a human vestige to be seen. 
Traces or elephants and, deer, with an abundance of 
snipe and quails; proclaimed the wlldness of the re- 
gion ; while swarms of most voracious and adhesive 
insects furnished a sufficient reason for the absence of 
man. It was rather remarkable that though nothing 
which indicated the presence of human beings could 
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be discoTered, yet the last boat had scarcely put off 
firom the shore, before smoke b^an to ascend, and * 
fires to glow, in the very place we had left. The 
next morning we were visited by two or three small 
canoes, manned with half-naked, puny natives, bring- 
ing a few fowls to sell or barter. 

A few hours after leaving Sumatra, the ship 
was again riding at anchor abreast of Angier. As 
soon as she was descried, boats were sent from the 
neighboring islands, with poultry, yams, fruit, birds, 
monkeys, &^c. all in great abundance, and at the most 
reduced prices. 

The most striking peculiarity of the natives, is the 
artificial sliape and color of their teeth. They con- 
ceive it a mark of beauty, some say of distinction from 
the brute cre£^tion, to pass a file horizontally over the 
centre of the front' teeth, giving them the form of a- 
crescent, and then to stain them with a vegetable pre- 
paration, which often render^ them as black as jet. 
The appeaxance is rather disgusting to a stranger, and 
the disagreeable effect is not diminished by the general 
custom among both sexes, of cramming their mouths 
with betel, cere, and tobacco — ^the latter of which is 
left to protrude beyond the Jips. This mixture, as 
might be supposed, produces an action of the salivary 
glands, and the vicinity of their persons show that 
they are regardless of the delicacy of any who may 
be near them. 
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JAVA. 



Angier is the point of Java, where ships in the 
favorable monsoons pass, and generally call for sup- 
plies of water and provisions. It is situated on a 
large plain, adorned with extensive groves of cocoa- 
nuts, and flanked by an amphitheatre of the most di- 
versified, and picturesque hills. The luxuriance of 
the verdure mantling every part of the plain, and 
decking the sloping sides and the summits of the 
highlands— rwith a charming variety of lofty forests, 
and spreading fields, produces the most favorable im- 
pression of the fertility and beauty, for which the island 
is famed.* A small fort, a Bungalo or two, and a 
native village stand in close vicinity, near the shore. 
As there is no public house in the place, I went im- 
mediately to the residence of* one of the Dutch gen-, 
tlemen, to whom I had letters, and who received me 
with much kindness. 

* I saw it twice, once during the rainy season, afterwards in fine 
weather, and it scarcely appeared like the same place. 
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Supposing that I was anxious to proceed to 
Batavia, without delay, and being unable to pro- 
vide u carriage immediately, arrangements were 
made to have me transported on the shoulders of the 
natives, for the first twenty miles. The idea of being 
carried such a distance, in a confined ' chair, over 
bad rMds, and through almost incessant showers, 
would not have been agreeable, even had I known 
the native language, been familiar with the way, and 
acquainted with the persons on whose hospitality, or 
perhaps toleration^ I was obliged to impose myself for 
the night. As my kind host had made every prepa- 
ration, under the evident impression that I could not 
delay, and there appeared no alternative to a speedy 
departure, at least without violating all the rules of 
politeness, I was on the point of taking my position 
in the vehicle — which from its structure must have 
been recumbent, when the crack of a whip, and the 
rattling of wheels, announced the approach of a more 
comfortable conveyance. It proved to be a govern- 
ment coach, which was hired to travellers, and which 
would be ready the next day to convey me to Ba- 
tavia. 

* I was struck with the timely interposition of Pro- 
vidence, and the more so, as I had scarcely dismissed 
from my mind the recollection of similar circumstan- 
ces, when the most seasonable and unexpected relief 
was experienced, and when comfort, rather than we* 
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cessiijf, appeared to ble consulted. It is but one iavo* 
^aUe incident of a series, which connect the hours of 
earliest remembrance with the present moment,jpfiany 
of which have been too special ever to be forgotten. 

January 20, Batavia. — As the arrangements were 
not made as early as was at first expected, I remained 
at Angier until yesterday morning. About sev#i, a. m. 
we started with the expectation of proceeding forty 
miles, being half the distance, and leaving the rest of 
the journey for the light of the following day. Ac- 
cording to the custom of driving the public convey- 
ances in Java, we started on the jump, changed horses 
every six miles, and notwithstanding such a state of 
roads as fixed us in the mud two or three times, ac- 
complished the day's journey by about two, p, m. 

The face of the country was considerably valried 
with hill and dale, wildness and cultivation. All the 
low and level tracts of land were devoted to the cul- 
ture of rice, and some of these fields extended as far 
as the eye could reach. In almost every part of the 
way, the natives of both sexes were laboriously en- 
gaged, tilling the land with buflfaloes, and transplant- 
ing the young grain firoin its original bed. Such had 
been the abundance of rain since the wet seasoji 
commenced, that all the low grounds were sub- 
merged, and the l^iborer was obliged to wade, often 
to an inconvenient depth, in fiilfilling his task. 

We passed a number of villages, situated on the 
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ebvated ridges of laad, and as &r as could be disco* 
yered, (^r they are generally concealed in clusters of 
ijeesjVjpresenting a group of miserable huts, scarcely 
sufficient to shelter their occupants from the rain, pro- 
tect them from beasts of prey, and contain their neces- 
sary supply of provisions. In several places along thej 
road, s^ipds were erected for market-places, where the 
natives assemble for traffic. In one of them, probably 
two or three thousand were collected. What a congre- 
gation for the Christian Teacher ! In fact, every thing 
indicated a dense population, and seemed to invite the 
missionary to come and be the instrument of raising 
them from their mental and spiritual d^adation. 

The house at which I stopped stands ^ome distance 
from the main road, on an estate of more than sixty 
fiquare miles, and in the vicinity of furious beasts an4 
elegant birds. Tigers of the most dangerous descrip- 
tion, infest the country, and carry away eyen the na- 
tives, while the woods are enlivened by flocks of the 
majestic and beautiful peacock. The manager of the 
estate received and entertained me with much hospi- 
tality. The principal object of curiosity which I saw 
in accompanying him over part of the estate, was a 
large petrified tree, imbedded in a few feet of soil. 

About seven this morning, we left the estate, and 
continued the journey with a^dispatch proportioned to 
the speed and manageableness of the ponies. From 
tins place, the country began to assume an aspect of 
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less wildness, which increased as we approached. 
Batavia, and with the exception of comfonrtaUe 
dwellings, reminded me forcibly of fioniliar objects 
at home. 

The first appearance of Batavia was a group of 
houses, extending some distance along tfie road, and 
occupied by Chinamen. They were all suiAunded 
with water, many of them tod deep to be tenantaM^ 
while the inhabitants were obliged to move about ia 
boats, or dash along at a depth which admitted of but a 
slow progress. This spot proved to be below the gene* 
ral level of the country, and we were happy, after 
riding some distance at a most tardy pace, to emerge 
from the flood, and pursue our way on dry land. The 
horses were urged forward at their usual gait, through 
streets consisting of Chinese houses, with a canal of 
running water on one side, until we left the precincts 
of the old town — ^where death formerly reigned with 
such awful sway, and entered the vicinity of Euro- 
pean dwellings. The canal still bordered the way,, 
while handsome residences, with courts in front, lined 
the opposite side. One of these proved to be the hotel, 
at which the carriage stopped about three, p. m. 

As the day was not sufficiently advanced to allow 
the remnant to be wasted, I procured a conveyance, 
and called on Mr. Medhurst, the English missionary, 
by whom I was received with the cordiality and kind- 
ness of a brother in the spirit and labors of the Gospel. 
To avoid the malaria and heat of the town, the resi- 

14 
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dents hare built their dwellings cnrer a large plakii 
which extends some distance in the interior,. and ii 
intersected by the finest roads. 

January 24. — ^Yesterday, (Sabbath,) attended three 
perrices in the mission chapel^— two in English, and 
ime in Malay. It is the custom of Mr. M. to have 
imothdi^service for those who fpeak the native Ian* 
guage in town^ and frequently in one of the prisoasi 
io that the day is filled up with active exertions. Ete 
is assisted, by Mr. William Young, a young man who 
is ciqmUe of holding service in Malay, understands 
much of Chinese, and by his abilities andizeal^in his 
Master's service, renders himself a valuable aoquisi* 
lion to. the mission. Thexe is another young person 
connected with the mission, a native Amboynese, who 
appears to have been truly converted unto God within 
the ]ast year. 

Java, as one of the most important* colonial pos- 
sessions attached to any European crown, is well 
Jmown. More than two centuries have passed away 
since the Dutch became masters of some of its best 
districts, and during all this time it has been in the 
hands of nations professing Protestanism. Like the 
other possessions of the Dutch, it has received its 
share of chaplains ; but compared with the active zeal 
displayed in enlightening the natives of some of the 
other islands, scarcely any attempts appear to have 
been made for the conversion of Java. 

<< The island," according to one who resides there, 
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and has lon^ had the best opportanities of obtaining 
the most correct information, ^* contains a population 
of six millions — ^four of whom speak the Javanese 
language, one and a half the Sunda, and half a million 
•the Malayan. Its three principal towns are Batavia, 
Samarang, and Soerabaya. Batavia contains, within 
a circuit of twenty miles, three hundred thousand 
souls, of whom thirty thousand are Chinese. Sama^ 
rang has about two hundred thousand natives and 
ten- thousand Chinese, and Soerabaya about three 
hundred thousand natives and five thousand Chinese. 
There are, besides, about ten thousand Chinese scat- 
tered about in various parts of the island. These 
three principal towns are frequently visited by stran- 
gers, and no foreigners, who have not excited the dis- 
pleasure of government, have been refused permission 
to reside in them. 

^' The Dutch systematically avoid establishing mis- 
sions among Mahommetans, and endeavor to thrust 
their missionaries away, into bye places, as much as 
possible. Hence on the whole island of Java, en- 
tirely under their own dominion, they have not a 
single missionary. Formerly, two missionaries were 
stationed at Christian villages, but with the exclusive 
object of ministering to those who already professed 
Christianity. These are both dead.* 

* « It may here be obeeryed, that the miMionaries fonnerly ient 
out by the Datoh Society were illiterate men, which, added to tlie 
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'^ The two missionaries on the islandtoe stationed 
at Batavia and Soerabaya. The first has been allowed 
to become a burgher, which entitles him to the right 
of residence, the permanent tenure of property, and 
the liberty of travelling through any part of the colony. 
He has never experienced the least hindrance from 
-government in the prosecution of his work. The 
olher missionary has not been so much fiivored. The 
authorities interfered in the midst of a most interest- 
ing work, and his testaments smd tracts, which the 
"eager natives flocked in thousands to receive, were all 
seized. At Soerabaya, some good people have formed 
themselves into an auxiliary missionary society, esta- 
blished a school for heathen children, and exerted 
themselves in preparing and distributing tracts among 
the natives. They have done much, and would effect 
more if a missionary resided among them. 

" There is an opening for missionaries at Batavia, 
Samarang, and Soerabaya : every facility would be 
afforded by their brethren, in two of these settlements. 
What respects residence, assistance in the native lan- 
guages, books, and advice, would be most freely giv- 
en." The New Testament and other books have been 

general prejudice against missionary efforts, tended to bring their 
office into contempt. Since that, the character and quaUficii- 
tions of their missionaries have greatly improved, but the pre- 
jadice still coatinues strong against them, and it seems indigenous 
to a Datohman's mind to consider a missionary as vastly inferior 
to a settled minister." 
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translated i0to^iR^|Q|g^ese> which) with the nume- 
rous Christian workTprinted in the Malay and Chi- 
nese languages, afford the greatest advantages for af- 
fecting immediate good. 

The writer having accepted the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Medhurst, to take up his residence with 
them, devoted his time principally in accon^nying 
the missdonary in his daily labors among the heathen, 
and in studying the most current dialect of the Chi- 
nese language in their foreign settlement. A journal of 
events, kept at the time, has already been published. A." 
few extracts will give the reader an idea of the nature 
of the field, and the necessity of aid in its cultivation* 

January 26th. — Spent part of this morning^among 
the Chinese residences in town. Mr. M. generally 
devotes a portion of every day to visiting the natives 
and Chinese, for the purposes of conversing and dis^ 
tributing tracts. In every house where there a|qpears 
to be a probability of engaging the occupants in con- 
versation, he enters — sometimes by invitation — ^g^e- 
rally " sans ceremonie." . 

The Chinese sense of poUteness is such, as always 
to secure him a reception sufficient for his purpose* 
To the dwellings of the Malays there is not the same 
liberty of access. When trading, eating, or gambling— t 
to Hie last of which the natives of China are as noto- 
riously iaddicted abroad as at homd — ^it is next to im- 
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possible to divert their attentidi^i^^fi^dther circom' 
stances, they firequeutly listen ^M^ apparent interest, 
and receive the tracts readily* 

February 4th. — ^In our usual rounds we visited a 
hoss^tal to-day, where the leprous, blind, and deranged, 
are kept. Of the fomier class, were some of the most 
miserable objects I ever beheld. Unable to leave their 
coud), with limbs partially consumed, withered, and 
V covered with a loathsome ulceration, they were pecu« 
^[^ liarly calculated to impress the mind with a sense dL 
^the more deplorable, and, by human means, equally 
incurable malady of the heart, of which this dread- 
ful inflietkyn is an emblem, and was a punishm^it* 
^ Who maketh thee to di&r from another T 

One of them mentioned to Mr. Medhurst that he 
bdieved his disease was the punishment of sin, in a 
fdrmer life, according to their notions of the metem^ 
]di8yeh0sis; and when referred to the demerit of guilt in 
the present existence, as a more plausiUe, and an ade* 
quate reason, pointed most iG^ificantly in reply, to a 
youth of but twelve years of age, who was a much 
greater su£ferer, and on M.^s presmn^tion a less guilty 
sinner than himself. Among the blind, was quite a 
yondi, who could not determine why he should be 
thus severely visited, since he had once saved the life 
of a. feUow being, at the hazard of his own. SeljP 
r%hl6ousness with its consequence — a disposition to 
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nnirmur against (Im ^^Jctive disp^isatioxis of Provi- 
dence, aiaS) how prevalent in every country ! 

Medhurst frequently avails himself of the moral pis* 
oepts of their sages, as an admitted rule of conduct, and 
then, upon their confessions of guilt, declares the only 
way in which God can be just, and the sinner jui^ified. 

FebnmrySth. — Have just returned from an in* 
l^^ting visit to one of the bazaars ; about two or 
three thousand natives and Chinese were collected* 
The latter compose the great majority of tradennen 
in Batavia, being more ingenious, active, shrewd, and 
gain-seeking than the natives. Wherever money is 
to be made by dint of traffic, manufacture, gaml>lii^ 
or gulling, Ghinamen are sure to be found. Acquaint* 
ed from long experience, with the best mode of gaining 
his object, M. went directly to a part of the market, 
where the men generally resort after their mos^ 
important business is finished, to purchase as much 
tobacco as they require before the next marketrday. 
The anxieties of trade have so. far subsided before 
they reach this place, as to render it much less diffi- 
cult to secure their attention to an object, which yields 
no immediate palpable advantage. His success in 
gaining their audience, and in awakening a desire to 
obtain books, was truly animating. In a very slu^rt 
tinM his Inidget of tracts — ^many of them of a large 
siae, as the Goqpd of Matthew, had entirely disap- 
peared. 
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What is remarkable, and very encouraging ia 
the surprising change evinced in the disposition 
of the natives within the last year. Until this re^ 
cent date, he was generally obliged to return with 
the number of his books undiminished. He scarcely 
succeeded in distributing a dozen copies in as many 
months, on account of the influence and dread of their 
Ijlahommetan priests and rulers. Since the com- 
mencement of this happy, and as &r as visible means 
are concerned, unaccountable change in the minds of 
the people, hundreds have been distributed without 
the least difficulty. 

Another fiict, full of promise, connected with the 
reception of these books, is the eagerness of the natives 
to understand their contents, and the means they olEten 
employ to obtain this knowledge. It is said^ that 
those, unacquainted with letters, will go through their 
Tillages to have the books read, and that rather than 
remain ignorant of their truths, they will carry them 
to the chief men, and even the priests themselves. 
M. says that these very rulers and priests, who were 
/ormerly so dist^t and ill-disposed toward him and 
liis poison, have condescended to come and solicit 
Christian books for their own perusal. Yet nothing 
beyond the simple disposition to receive and lead these 
books, has thus &r appeared. The valley remains in 
•deathful silence, and the bones are very dry ; but the 
prophet has entered ; <' thus saith the Lord God'' 
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begins to be heard, and we look and pray for the breath 
of Jehovah to come and breathe upon the slain. 

14th. — ^Yesterday, (Sabbath) beside the ordinary 
Enghsh and Malay services in the missdon chapel, we 
visited a lar^ prison containing about three hundred 
native convicts. The missionary, or one of the young 
men who assist him, holds service here every Sabbafb. 
It was a sujbject of considerable anxiety to the prison*- 
ers, chiefly Mahonouoaetans, at the commencement of 
these religious exercises, to ascertain the precise ob* 
ject of the preacher. Some imagined that the re- 
demption to which he referred, was deliverance from 
chains and imprisonment. Others were iSledL with 
apprehension, and fancied irom his statements of the 
evil and demerit of sin, that they were forthwith <9 
be sold as slaves, and transported to some distant 
country. 

With a few exceptions, they all assembled benea:^ 
a cluster of large shady treesj^and remained in a sitting 
posture, until the exercises were closed. The counte- 
nances of many of them disclosed an interest in the 
subject, which could not fail to animate the speaker. 
One of the prisoners who died a short time since, 
gave pleasing evidence of the benefit of these instruc- 
tions, and confided his departing spirit into the hands 
of the Saviour, of whom he had heard in this place of 
confinement. Thus the very prison may become the 
gate of heaven, and the fetters of the guilty, the ap- 
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pcnnted instratnent to keep them ba&k from destrac* 
tioii, and << compel them, to come in." 

17tfi.— For nearly a week the Chinese have been 
enjoying their greatest holyday. It is with them, 
the season of new year ; work is generally suspend^ 
isd'-rtheir best robes are displayed — children are 
loaded with costly ornaments, and carried in compH- 
mentary form from house to house, while the best 
wishes for temporal prosperity — a long purse and 
life-— are interchanged. The tables groan beneath 
their luxurious burdens — the gods are supplied with 
every variety of edible admixtures, and their &ces are 
tinged with the smoke of tapers and incense. Every 
one yields himself up to pleasure ; and gambling, the 
Relight of the nation, groups its votaries ^in the 
liouse and by the way-side." 

When we enter their dwellings, tea is generally 
handed in small cups, and the pipe is seldom used 
before they offer it to the visitor. 

Here, as^ at Canton, the most common figure, be- 
fore which they offer their sacrifices, is the represen- 
tative of an ancient deified hero, called in the Man- 
darin dialect, Kwanfootze. He has been adopted by 
the reigning Tartar family as their jpatron deity. An 
imperial proclamation was issued, commanding, the 
homage of the whole empire to this pretended god 
of war. In every painting he appears as an exceed- 
ingly gross, ill-&vored being, with an idiotical forma- 
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turn of head^ small lengAeaed eyeis^ rmiiiiiig up iii» 
forehead— brows extending to an elevatkni of nearly 
forty-five d^ees ; ears reaching almost in a line with 
the top of the head — ^in a word, with a forehead nol 
unlike the upper part of a cone, and cheeks and dun 
lesembling its extended base. To this is added a 
long spare beard, which he is stroking in calm refleo*- 
t^on with his right hand- 

Behind. hi« chair- slaads a black figure, said to 
represent au a^jutant^— holdiqg a: huge weapon in 
one hand^, with a countenance of deadly rage, as 
plough Im eyes would, burst firom their swollen sock-- 
ets — and in an inclining posture, as if conununicatinK 
the most exasperating intelligence to theunru^p^d 
warrior. 

The fonner, though the> most common, is by qq 
means the only image en^ployed for religious purposes. 
A celebrated Esculapius, of whose surgical and magi* 
cal powers the most fabulous legends are preserved 
and credited, often occupies the place appointed for the 
deity, on the wall opposite the door of entrance, and 
receives the adoration of the household. He is paint* 
ed in the. act of conjuring an invisible being, with his 
&ce towards the heavens and a small wand in his 
outstretched hand, while a hideous figure answering 
to their idea of the dragon — which they imagine the 
chief agent in the kingdom of Providence — answers 
the summons, and ai^>ea,rs in the clouds. Other rep- 
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fes^tations are often preferred, not unfiequ^itly the 
fenm of a female, and by some mendy die Cbineee 
diaracter, fer spirit, happiness, kmg life, wealth, &c. 
Small images placed before these paintings aie^abo 
eommon. 

Slst. — In oar rounds to-day, we met a dmuh 
man, from the province of Teo^hew, or Tay-chew, 
who related some of the horrid cnielties practised up- 
on the female infents of the common people. He 
says the custom of in&nticide. is almost universal 
among this class of the community. If the parent 
supposes that the marri^e portion received for the 
bride, wfll be greater than the expense of her subsis- 
tence, she is- allowed to live ; but if he apprehends 
straightened circumstances before, or a failure at the 
time, she is always dispatched. The disproportion of 
tiie sexes is so great, that in a village of three thou* 
sand men, not more than three or four hundred can 
procure wives. If you expostulate with them on their 
worse than brutal cruelty, they reply with the most 
ilnnatural apathy, " rice is dear, and no benefit will 
accrue to ns from raising these children. As soon as 
they are married, they become the property of anoth- 
er, and as they are not allowed to marry relations, 
or even those of the same £imily name, they join an^ 
other clan, and only support them in their rivalry." 

March 22d. — ^Arose early, and rode about eighteen 
or twenty miles in the country, to a village inhabited 



bf iHttrfte «dd )CMii688,:aiid leoiikaitikif a. few Eofo« 
pe&ti/ Hdwvttiiigiv. ^We mlmstod'iToMay^: becaiias' 
iie»pikicifal>aztei][etHdftyift liw w The- tAndnqr^ 

jm8b:eifiivm^ to! whom xe&miice >li»s been maA^ 
QtiurlBd yesftssdiKy^aANriiooii^ : wi^ aixnit two bundi»d 
llii^y trffi^aadcaamaiiy GfaiiiQsei. ^iQ&ioliir amval 
we found him suTroundadby}th0jna(tii^esy!ftiid;aetiY6ly; 

j:r Tb^sBeoef(viraisloaeiQf;lJnreIy mtftiies^^ Whereirsr^ 
Ibe^itBriob^. Idokr bis ^Mibn, a crqiird iresorted, and 
UitaMd altentlkely: to tba r doctrines ,of the gospels 
'^Eb^ tbetsnih nught be tmore widely prodaiRied, 
every part of Iba bazaar was visited, and in tbe courstt 
q£ t(w6 . bonis,! not a tract' remained in our posses- 
sion, -!.!.• -^ ';■ 

V . Tbi^ was mueh'Of thiat melanchdy inters on the 
lead, \^hibh is felt when passing through tbes deserted 
ruins of a oncb.pi^Hiious i^ly. . Extensive avenues of 
ti4es-hf<M>i^rts . overgrawn with! idirobfoery, and gate* 
|teflt& ijtill ^tMiding, mark }th6 situations, wh^e, in 
dlqra i4 eastern ptoi^^ity, large . juansions appeared. 
Bat9iVia.pt!e(3ei)t$ niajny.siaohteU<bs of thepast age, im^ 
{gluing .UPWithQ 9»iQd the mor^ of, thpse changes, 
vAkh ai thoughdert»/ world dreading^ bastfen avpoiy 
JSl^tus^lt^s. To rflany of the Kvingit reqiiires no 
stretch of memory,' pud to the young, no strength 6^ 
&ncy, to conjure up the scene of life and gaiety iii{ 
wiiiefa tbe past generatioii figused* Stalely buildings 
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idoffQi tbonfiio^iiif -tliB>tB4iiDtiyF**««tb6 'ftidro^ bsHiiafri 

n^6ng mosic swiib npM lie: ^^t ud &iv % men^iMt 
fisMiice the «Mkl; soeceism ii%litft*4(m ^cptnl 91 
jbastiag, and iwei^qMifB of mioRifl^miil; .atid4te 

But there are other visions ^<tf)an.d[^08ite*diaia«^ 
tar, associatiQj^ in fiuii^y with the:. UMi^. of Balaviai 
and called upi > by . 1hes» deBdatibtts>. The fimae m 
one acddema, • whera - reaidei^ and ; "viakors-rHMh 
(hres and strangers — ^men of e^ery coQAtry, elatt| 
and otime, have^G^nd a common gvBM^ 

It must have required more tfian-^ an ordinaiy 
irtruggle to debar from the minds of the graduallif 
Hiinning, and alill aasemUing votaries of pkasuroi 
the intrudiiig question, ^Who of ua shall mesi 
agaiB?'' What a strange^ unbalufal conneotibn, 
betwe^i the poivierfol ravages of death, and Aa 
thbogbtless ereveia of the: dying J . it is hke deokwg 
t&0 vicsdais al the monster .With the votive wrealiii 
and leading fh^m gaify i»tii' to. ike dreaded akiar.t 

' * A Uinng witneM mforaied -ikie^ thftt- h& hiid befea prefeHI 
it^KPV^ t^ff baa^^edr^ere orritcid, mioA icWs-tiiie: j«iieLcoatmiM4 

Hatui^e woutd admit. He has ki),own lialls with their luzurioaa a«» 
^fiompafiiinehti to be' kept up, at one noutfe; for three consecatire 
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IJbfell t9|k;^i^9pMI^'^ hd9ii-<^ 'tiioiniiig ia 
^MNiTersatMi «r|th » oaorim^iof CoebifihGbmese. Il 
ilPM cotidiiGtfd punl jvin fV^eh^^alifliHed knowM^ 
4f whiitrh (hiiy had ftci|umd fmm ito Catholic priealp 
te'their cdnotvyf pftrrty ia Malaf » piehed up in tradmg, 
ifld paMfby} meaiwdf the Gha»08$ wriHeii ebaracte^. 
They professed the (^atbolio i^ligim, and e^oced a 
degree of caatkHi add bigotry^ which had no dbubt 
lieefi mepired' by their oaletiUuing lea|iars. To «»- 
ploy their ««m e^reeeion, Iheve were thousand uptm 
ffteu90fNb of CftthoKcd ifi the country, and prieirts 
<ftMai Praooe, Portugal, Bengal and Amefica. ' Tbey 
qx)ke of con^entii beie«ging to d^rent orders of 
monks. It was quite eiridedt fipom their questions 
and ' remarks that they bad been aj^rised o( the 
«B»^ioas of Protestants, and pi^parM for a probable 
eneoQnter. 

A'^ract ^«ms p^sented oanteiiiinf nothing otaHMC- 
ioiis to Oathdioisin, but their imagination soon for- 
jiished it with ^ most pemioious doctrines, and 
tfiongh they did not pead a single page, they were 
p«rfeetly awsfe of its sottl^destrarying eontents. Their 
pfweipal objections to the feligio0 of the Dutdi and 
'finglish were, the want of edebaey among tfie priests, 
and of auricular confession among the people. They ' 

pMtilenti&l malarU, be deducted the effect* of the exehAble «ad 
imgiflftr \vf\ng of the Eist, Bafatia tad o0er trof^eal regioai 
wvold be otripped of muiy of tkoio fept^hral SiMtialioao with 
Whish th^ J «f» nvw «}iroiMio4« 
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Spoke of the i^slmetioti tln^ had derf?«d from c^. 

chisins — such as the frequent worsiiip of "la'tw* 

ftainte vierge," but upon being" ^k^ if they had read 

the Bible, replied in Ohiikas^ It tras forbidden, disap^ 

/ ' proved, adding* in French, *^ ft is contrabeiid.^' Onp rf 

' fliem inqiiited of M/how many disciples he had. 1?* 

indirect reply <^n Vas, that he dbebied something 

beyond ti^'mer.' prol^ion indi^nsable to^ 

religion, andi*orisequently never incltided in such aA 

estimate, thbse who "Were not sinecftre. " Ah;'' said thb 

shrewd inquirer, "the fkult is in your doctrines; tf 

they were true, there wonld fee no lack of genivinb 

..tdisciplesi"' IJe was asked what lie "considered trtlfe 

^ *cloetrine'. "Oh,'?'Said'he ironicaHy, "your bocfaaife 
full of it." But you know nothing of the contents of 
our books, and how are you qualified to cotideifiSi 
them. "I have no time," said he, "to prattle «ttf 
longer with yoti," anid w^iiied only long enough to 
bear that the truth was of tsuffieient importaAcer to 
demand his time, and that a good man ought to maioB 
it a matter of mostdftigeit inquiry.* ' r 

This then is the eSekt of Romanism, himky 
termed Cbristianvty, and' this the barrier it eveets 
against the pure doctrines 6f the crosfe. If the woid 

^ Cof these men can be relied on, how widely prevalent 

I ' ^ S)b9I», wt|i|g.Uie,9kl«o^, jlen 'Catholic JMiasiooarieiy includuig 

fonf DatiVQs and.iii; J&fMropeafiefi :h»ye, 4sn.v?4 M Batavif, op )Jiieir 

« way to Cochin-China. According to Ihe^ .atatejpeat, ihett «re 




'March iSOth*' Having made afrangoments to 
make a tour of about sixtaon or eighteen mysa in tha 
«o«!Btry^, we arose this monung and pgmaed ogr 
joaniey some distanee by the light of the niooQ. The 
Undiatttrbed serenity of die hour — ^the sombre shade 
4tf the forests, aiKl the pale beauties of the open land* 
aeiqpe^— the fiai^itiess of the dewy roomipg) wod above 
aHi the traiiquflijang inftjence of tl^ moon with its 
thousand associations, combined to produce the most 
deUghtfiil efEect upon the mind sobered by a ten^o* 
jary suspennon of thought, and still unruffled by 
tfie cares of the day. 

On account of the frequent rains, and the bad state 
0l those roads which are not kept at the e^qpense <tf 
gOTemment, we were obliged to exchange oiir mode 
ef conveyance after the fiasi four, miles, and make 
the whole of the rMiaining journey on horseback. 
Such was the depth and tenacity of the mud in some 
i^Mts that the horses could scarcely proceed, apd the 
bridges which weFe covered with p. wicker-w^ 

^tlifee hundred thousand Cutiioiicfl in Obofafai'China and Ten^ifii. 
Amoxdmg to theAnthontytinyim whieh the nnmher of Oithffllfls 
is given in CJiina, thei^ ^i^ ifi .Todnquln and Cocbin-China, fpor 
Bishops, fifteen European missionaries, upwards of one hundred 
native missionaries, and more than four hundred thousand eon» 
verts. More than three-fourths of this number aie in ToAfttiay 
4M^ siilfeet t^ 0»Eftii«4aunm, 
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of bnabooy woe oo imi and-auMtfi he&m ikm 
8UD aiqpearedy that once my hone dipt and fell m«am 
iostant, and had. it not been for the kilid ialerpQiiti<m 
of aa nnseen hand, by whieh I found mysdf atandiag 
al hisside^my lis^ would probablyhave been croflbed. 

Theie was nothing remarkable in the &ce of the 
country. The land was generally level, the smalter 
elevations being selected for the site of native village^ 
and the low grounds covered with rice. We passed 
near the establishment of the former Rajah of the 
island. The only insignia of royalty remainii^y ate 
three or four beautiful waringin trees^ always plattked * 
in Java before the houses of native princes. 

One of the descendants of the royal family joined 
us on horseback, and continued some distance in the 
way we were travelling. He conversed sensibly on 
the subject of religion, and although professedly Ma^ 
homedan, did nqt pcetiend to . palliate the evil con- 
sequences of some of the prophet's dootrines, n^r 
refuse to receive a Christian publication. 

About nine o'clock we reached a small settlaoMaiit 
of* Portuguese! whose ancestors, by the migM and 
pw>er of the |9 word, were obliged to renounce Catholir 
cirab and enibfface the Protestapl £uth. Having left 
word that we would return iii time to preach, we 
continued our journey about three miles fa^rther to 
tbe.n|i»rket-pla<^. 

In this part of our way the -ceunlry- was fdoraed 
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iviHl ttaer motl coMDiiTe gtoves «f ebeoa^mts I wer 
beheld. .The oU o£ this ttttt is mncfa empiojed b^ 
Hie, natiires, bMh. in their cooking and in anoiating 
their bodito. . By the time we reached our destisialicm, 
the says of the siui were very oppressive ; but the 
sbeds under wlueh the natives were assemUed 
ajBbrded some reli^ and enaUed us to prosecute onr 
labors. Mr. M. and the Anrisoyneise convert who 
acGon^anied us, i^nt two or three hoi^^ in preach- 
iBg to, the natives and distributii^ books. The crowd 
was not as great as at the other places we had. visited, 
although the tracts were disposed of with but little 
difficulty. 

We noticed two or three young men, better habited 
<aiid in appearance more intelligent than the common 
dass, whose conduct betrayed their opposition to our 
object. Having watched their suspicious movement, 
mnd found that they were not satisfied with what traets 
diey had -procured, bat were imptslent in helping 
• themselves to odiers, M. took from them what thiey 
bad received, and refnsed to e^ve them a single one. 
This determined measure had the dBsixedefieGt; they 
soon disappeared. 

We returned to liie Portuguese settlement about 

nid^day, and after vesting an hour, and taking, soine 

refreshment, were invited to the house of Qod, by the 

&mi]iar tones of the churcfa-going bell. About thirty 

•iWirendd in an old buiidbig erected in 1674, k&K 
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Hm aneiflDt vtjple <yf Doteb nfMibattaxe. Mr* liedr 
hniBt addraned the aaseiHbly , endeavomg to inaproM 
00006 of the lesions of C^ristiiinity, which k is vetf 
evident they knew nearly in the<»ry. They had 
be^i isivored with the-, labors of a missionary, whose 
bones now iepose4)efi»e the door <tf the chnrch. To 
me, file oceastoa was unusually impiessive, and 
mid^rstanding hot litde of the language, the assoda- 
^kms, I h(^| were not without profit It was stimage 
to find a house dedicated to the service of the true 
God, in this sequestered part of heathen lan d s 
strange that it should have stood a century and a 
half in such a place^ and still more deplorable than 
sftange that italightshottld have been so completely lost 
daring all this time, in the darkness that surrounds it 

I was surprised and ^ieved to find diat the 
missionary conceived himself under no obligations to 
^each tothe unchristianiaed natives, and that thm 
unhallowed feet were not allowed to treadthethresh- 
faold of this sacred place. No wonder -ks own dul- 
dien have dwindled to a handfiil, ahd its light become 
well ni^ extoct 

March 31st — ^This evening, attended sefvice 

.-in the Duleh chnseh, preparatory to the sacrament 

This oidinanoe is admiaistesed twice a year in Bala- 

via--<ince^o& good Friday, which occurs to-morrow. 

'When we enterad, the deik was^readingthe BiUe, 

'And cohtiniMd initii the dominie oemmeMed. Sing* 
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mg and'TeadRig- tbe flcriptiires aro lilweys 
half an hour befenB* ttae serriee, •diiiing Irtiieh tixae it 
is expected that all the congregatioii will coavene. - 
The order of servroe xvas trerf idiflferentf from that 
obseived in the Dutch. ohorelicS' at boon. Tht 
taniiister commehoed by prnmonBCiDf a bleBskig' upoh 
the congregatimi, which was veeeiv^d standing, aftar 
%iij^.a hyinnwas'sung, tfa^'cmiritifiri^re^^ 
iiTered, and preiyei' ioibred.:> Ttaaa t|ie teitWM 
announced, and * ttie' first 'divisi^^h of ^ ^he * subjeet 
eifhausted, which was- followed' by: siti^fiog:; a lodg 
exhortation to • alms-giving, and two* coUeetieina'isir 
the chureh and the poor.' These were received vk 
the black hag^vntth a small bell )ai l&e bottom. Whfh 
the exhortation to charity was ooncludad, the deaeoniB 
left their places, and the second division of the sub- 
ject was resumed, a»d continued anrid the noise and 
confusion of their emplo3rment,'and probably half as 
hour after they had finished* Another hymn was 
then sung, afler which all who «q!iec(ed. to cottmrone 
oh the approaching day, were requested to anise aUd 
answer a number of questions in regatdtc^ their fitttb. 
With a very few exceptions, the whole coagnegfation 
arose. This was succeeded by prayer — the pnfaiicar 
tion of new members, a hymn, and the blessing. 
My companion, who andBCstoodtheseraion, repeated 
Its sentiments oh ^odr return -home. The sabject 
was the burial of the. SavkMiqr by : Joseph of Arinui- 



Ih^'Md i(Ko0deoiiis« l%e -speaker' was animated 
iQd e)Q[|iM)til, bul: his ohtlHtiQa ^ (da^nne and dad- 
racter was lamaolaUy deftcttire. ' 

The . Dutch efaurdi m these tMatids was planted 
nearly the litney w4wii .oixn ferafatheiB colcmfaedNdw 
Amsteidam. Thsiaeallbrthci Savioar's glory, and 
i^tachmeat to the 6oeticjxxB8 of her standards eharao 
lerised the eaatem braadi of tibs^molher church eqpiied^ 
ly with the areslera; is proved by historic testimony. 
We^have one of the least atuM^ous etidenees of 
Ihia fact in the aidoeaiid entesprise iiridi which her 
ministers ciigaged m the ^iy of eirangel»^g die 
heathen around tiiem. ' The Bible was translated 
-Aworks of much utility, and merit were written—- 
preaching* was commeneed — sdioob-opened — in fiict, 
avary thing which was attempted for the heathenj 
was done by ithese mwi f mtsniotiar y aocieties were 
vakoown at die time. 

How long the church continued unimpeachable 
in .doetriaea andvmoiab^ we haTO no data to determine. 
The history as far as it goes, and tradition subse- 
^qpiently depMid .for their fiuHiAilness^ so much upon 
Jtbe aeatiaMBtB of those by' whom they were written 
or preserrod, that:Tin}e6s we can determine the cha- 
racter of jdiB aecorderi or narrator, we cannot decids 
v^fsm the ri|^ mtea^ivetatien of hk facta. 

The det^riosatton of the churches at horoe*-tfae 
negtebt to fltppoint dlapiams, when the company was 
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*diioijg[iMmd-«-4lie iiri)0nUtiatimi of tfie mints^ to 
Ifaft fleculas pMmr,*~therditeipBitttd bdbils of Gatt^m 
ndoty, added to Ibe woddly q>irii and' uiaoniid £uth 
eL nmiiy of 4he chapkins^are quite sufficieiit to 
aoconnt for Ae-sad change whieh eame over thifl 
<md0 floprishing part of the^ Saviour's yine3rard. 

J^il ^ttiv~To^day is nhe commenceinetit of Urn 
thmg bmif in the • Mandarin dialeet, tsinff ming 
iawon, when the Chinese mpair to the grares of the 
deceas e d and sacrifioe to their manes. Desirous to 
inprove the <q>portttnitjr of useftilness, we visited 
the largest cemetery in the vicinity of Batavia, and 
spent part of the morning in ocmv^rsation and disti^ 
botii^ tracts* Many thousands were present, tbougS 
in none could we discover that sotemnity, or sadness 
of aasociation, which we generally, connect with the 
place of the d^sad, and which might be thought to 
ranib from communion with invisible spirits. 

Thagra^es, with perhaps a few eocceptions, weva 
adorned with colored papier«-^one of the sepulchies of 
^iffwti was. covered with mats, aad converted into 
a scene of pmnpous ceremony and shaxhefol caroussL 
This tomb was more magnificent than any thing ofUm 
kpind I 9a. w in Clwa. It occupied enough ground to 
lHw^..i>iie.h)ip<lJD9d im^ ¥» ordinary graves-rwasicoo^ 

]^<ieed of afai||^.aihd spaeioas iMundj wMia finifeftist 

. : ••! !i. .' ■ . . . . ■ ' ••-■..• • • . ♦ 

\, * luhir. nuLf iMttU ftfi nisoh from the, .mtoA^enienl of th0 hmiSk 
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o£cei9!ieiiC in front, surrounded urith a wallyaiad^deeo- * 

rated with pilasteors ef the Bame material. Two 

hideotis stone figurea, mot^ like^ lions than any oAer 

. creatures of eartbly jdiape, weie seated on pedestals 

to guard tlie afitrance« On the platforiii, coverjaug. an 

area of perhaps fifty feet by twienty^ was sprisad a 

table, with agreatvariety of viaiids, fruits, pr^s^es, 

icQ., denolninailed a sacrtfit^ to the dead, but dea^gnied 

to:gorg« tbe liiritig. JBefore the JaUe two meujinwns 

kneeling, one with his 'k«d.d lo the ground,: the othet 

holding a small lablet in his haind, from whidi he read 

fei the iinfojemation of Ibe -departed spirit, the deyotioii 

of the 'i?elatives, and theix .desire to be reciprocally' 

nonof ed. The tablet was read in a corruption c^ the 

Mandarin dialect, which. is generally considered the 

most dignified expression of the Chinese characten 

This being performed, the men arose, the assembly 

began to talk and laugh, the musicstruck up,alid-the 

dead were soon forgotten. We did. not remain to 

witness the revel whichensues/ 

' * The torabs of tlie wealthy generkUy face a pond of watei^f 
«id extend toits edfe. • Tbe Chinese have astras^e enperstitioneonf 
neeted with what tbeu.term '* fungshuy/' which ezpretsion xneftim 
wind and water,'and appears to be applied to the science of. d(eter->. 
mining the sites of building^ and graves.' . When the dead iae di»- 
pMawd with the titimtioB of tbeir «epti3c%re8, some temiK^M 
Q«kinitir-*-g9P«niB7 4'w«iit of aaoeesi in mking ^n^y, i» tiwnglit^ 
to be the certain evidence and infliction. A small temple ia 
dneled bn the groond, moat* freqnehtiy dedicated to the^^ i^ 
r, awibeliev^d tOM&eiliate'tlM (ipifit of theplftttf. 
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Before tlie letiiple 8lago» wvre^erei^ljed, nd' cVH- 
Ten acting' far the ftaansommt of Ike populace.- -Mr. 

* MedEiDTSt uras tnteiraptei m pnhlMiiii^'ttie Gbflq[>el 
to this imiltitvvie) bf a- darenj^ CbiiisfQDaii) who^ haa' 

' eiflier conceited a strange disposiitieQ to ridieule the 
mtssiotiaiy, orbeen incited ky-wieii^ tnm 'or^idls 
to oppose him. He appeared wilfi a hook in hfii 
hand, and' after the manner' of 'M. pi^eteoded to quote 
& pasd&ge, and explain it lo the pee^. ib» eon^ 
versation to-darjr was wry otMcene; generally^ he 
conceives a most absurd «eniiiii»it^ whioh he graveiy 

' repeats in Hie r^adtng dii4tot, m ihrnnf^ borroired 

' from some sacred bocrir, and theii deeeaats on its 

meaning in the coUocfiiial, to the great amusement of 

Ins ati^dHory . Many tm4tsr vmfe diatnbQled) and in* 

stmctive senthnents esrprMsed befere^^iie r^nrned. 

7th. — ^This morning vimted a temple dedicated to 

* Tura-Sfti-Y^h, the son 6( a mandarin, who presided 
over the district of 7eeH. !?%wi, • 'SMten province. 
The image isiiepresented with an extended sword in 
Ifie right haatS; The fether ^wils appotated. to office 
"during the present dynasty; dnd it is remarkable Aat 
the circumstance ibr which the son was deified; so 
inerediUe in ita nature, and yet so widely credited, 

* Aonld.be of stieh a recent dale* On the arrival of 
the mandarin to the place of his appointment, he 

. was informed that a gigantic snail, or rafher 'an ^ in* 
camaie et£ o£ ila appMsaoce, b^ its abode in a 

16 
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U|p[e or pond of the diatiicti and annuaUy devouied 
l^undieds of men. 

The same fiiet wa9 slated to the son of Che offioer. 
a ba'oic youth, who set^ a sword, plunged in d)e 
I^d, and appeared no more. The water was dramr 
ad, and the young man was found standing upon the 
iBMN28ter^ having tfansfixed his body, and rather than 
lose his. p(vQy,.hetd him ia that poeicion, u&til they 
be4h had perished. ' ^ 

The men who have erected the temple we visited, 
are from jthat district of China, and say that th^ sbeli 
of this huge ceeature has been enq)loyed for an in^ 
oense'^ase, in a temfde erected to the honor t)f the 
hero, ever sittce the event; and that it measures one 
]rard in diametmr. It is &om a strange idea that diah 
tinguished men (m earth are equally distinguished^ ill 
heaven, and capaUe of affording assistance to mortal^ 
ttoit they are induced to multiply thdr temples, upon 
the denyse of every ex^aoidinary character. 

Mr, * Id. has witnessed some of the incantations 
whi(^i they practice, to obtain the inspiraticni' of such 
deified men. . Upan the performance of some ridicu- 
lous ceremony, the' subject becomes convulsed, exerts 
him&elf with viplence, frequently cuts his body with a 
sword, and wh^i neoessarily composed from the ex« 
• haustion of effort and 4>ain, is thou^t to be tranqniL- 
' ized by the influence of the deity, and prepared lo 
answer 4mcfa questicms as are proposed. As Ae sub* 
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ject of ixKiQif y is generally one of deep interest, his V^ 
plies are noted down with all possible dispatch, and hit 
adTite carefully and confidently followed. The eti-'* 
dence of troe inspiration, is the rapidity with which 
his wounds heal, and the^ success w4iich attends hia 
proscriptions. : 

How &r Satan may be allowed to assist in thes* 
delusioQB, none can d^ermine ; but thai tbei^ is Some- 
thing like infernal intervention, or most stupid credu- 
lity — ^perhaps both — ^is very probable to tlv^se who 
have finy tolerable 'acquaintance with heathen lands* 

AprU 14th^ — ^This afternoon, we rode about six 
wAes in the country, and attended a Chinese ceremo* 
* tty> which reminded u^ of the ^bloody rites of Moloch.'' 
It occurs on the birth-day of one of the Taou gods, 
vffkd is performed by running ba^feot through a large 
heap <Kf ignited charcoal. The ^le was about ten oi^ " 
twelve feet square, and nearly two feet in height. It 
threw out a sweltering heat. The crowd ^as larg^, 
and the crash of gongs almost deafening. When we , 
afirived^ we ibirnd two priests standing n^ar (he fire,' 
earnestly reading a book, though the noise drowned 
their v<^lc6s, and performing a variety of strange 
aets, which they appeared to derive f(om its pages. 

■ 

Oae <rf'tbem held a cow^s hornjn his hand, with . 
'which he occasionally assisted. the noise, while the 
odier, kUbr burning paper, and making his obei* 
laooe, advwced to the fire-Hsprinkled water upon Ae 
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heap, struck it riolently widi a Sfirord, threw in more 
df the paper, bowed his head, and frequently :gased 

, ^upwards with an expression of roost intense earneet^ 
bess,. while his whole body, as m^ht be sqpposed, was 
bathed in perspiration. After thiii,they both apprbach* 
ed the fire,*went through a number of antics, and 
finally 'dashed 'through the coals. A passage was 

. kept cl^ar from ah adjacent temple to the spot, and 
as soon as the priests had set the example, a number 
of persons, old and young, came running from the~ 
temple with idols in their hands, and carried them 
trough the fire. Others foHowed the example, and 
among them, an old - man, who rather halted and 
staggered in the midst of the heap. This part of the' 
ceremony lasted ^but a few minutes, emd the crowd 
•qpa dispersed. ' ' 

It is thought to be a test of the moral character of 
^se who attempt it. If they hare a <' true hearl^ 
cind &,ith in the god, they are never injured. Ilis 
perforjlied by some of tbem, in fulfiUm^t of a/ vov 
made in ti|nes of danger or necessity. One of the 
votaries last year fell down in the midst of fhe.pile^ 
and^jras severely burned. Our budget of .OhiheM 
tr^ts wai§ disposed of, as speedily as they could btt 
handed oui. * In /apt, ;t Was thought expedient lo 

• ebeck their violence in snatching tbem'away. 

• * ■• 4 

26th, — Wfr. Medhurst 'has generally a number of 
schools, both Malay aiid Chinese, in which Christian 
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books are introduced, and over whieh hinnelf and 
Mr. Young maintain a strict .superintendence. The 
parents afe willing that he should have the direction 
of the school, on condition that he^pay a proportioA 
.of die teacher^ wages. I have visited them a numbear 
id times, and was &vorably impressed with the 
course pursued, in rendering intelligiVle to their 
Siinds the truths of Christianity, and the absurdity of 
Paganijsm. It is certainly one of the. most effibctoal 

. means of establishing the one system, upon the ruiiMf ' 
of the other, which could be adopted!. ' 

In striking contrast with these, and in fact, with 
all schools conducted on the ordinary principles ^of 

« .teaching at home, are the attempts of the nativt 
idiiQol-masters, to instruct their pupils. 

This morning we walked a short distance in tht 
country, to distribute tracts in the adjacent campongs^ 
and among the travellers who are constantly passing 
to and from town. The noise of school-boys attract- 
ed our attention, and upoo coming to the shed in 
whieh they were, assembled, we found fifteen of (bm 
native children conning tl|e Arabic Koran* in aloud 
ling-song tone; Not. seeing the teacher; we inquired^ 
for him, and found that he was employed in cultiva- 
ting his land, some distance from them,' whQe they 
amused themselves in this unprofitable exercise. Tb# 
teacher confessed that he did not understand what ' 
liras eontained m 4fae book; and that he was perso*-^ 
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d^d of the ufaprc^tableness of mieh iiistnictimis at 
be . could give ; ^i he said the imporHuiity of tim 
ftaetUs imposed a necewty upon him. ^ 

Tp sead the Koran in a ceitaio ton^ of Yoioe^ 
' without compreheadiog a word of itft.meanij^^ is iho 
pl^ect^ if not the achme of education; among die in? 
doleht Malays. The only advsmtage is/ that they 
become acquainted with the Ambio character, whii(A 
is employed in writing their own language, and. by 
whfch they are assisted in their knowledge of Chrift- . 
tian books in the ^.vernacular* They, are generally 
willing to hear any conversation op rellgioui and 
seldom refiiae a tract, ^specially whauits. contents afo 
previousTy made the b^^is of 'reitiark. *"« 

May 6th, (Friday.) — On Wednesday momli^ 
^ix 6'clock,. we left this place in a government yehicle, : 
and reached Bitenzorg, the residence of thegovern<^ 
in aboi^t four hours; The distance is thittyinino 
miles. The governor, it is said, performs the joorneyt 
in two hours and a half, or> three hours, and men of 
1^ distinction and fewer advantages, generally ia 
four.. Our conveyance was exceedingly shabby, and 
^hje horses ppny and way-worn. Although apprehen-. 
five that the old vehicle might give way^ nothing oc^ 
* cur redip stop our progress, .but the escape of ono of the 
ppneys, which, by some unaccountable means, cleaned. 
J^Vf^f'fxom the harness, aitd took atiother direction^ 
, T^h^ pEdaoe, as the residence of the governor ift 
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caned, is jrather a splendid edifioej'buiUlti the fonn id 
. % crescent, though \rith a glaring architectural blunder, -* 
' It has one window more on one side, than theothet) 
wiiic)i, wheii standing in front of the door, makes ilm . 
building appear as though it had- a deficiency iA th^ 
' curve^ It* has a park iu firoat, stocked* with deer, and 
an extensive garden in the rear, laid out and drna- 
minted in a handsome* style. The plot is undukn 
tisg, the walks are broad, and well Ravelled, the* « 
trees and shrubbery rare and becratiful; 2t,ndHm,. 
scene is adorned with lakes, bridges, a small islendi 
jet d'eau, and cascade. It is kept at an expense to- 
"^ government of seven thousand rupees a month. 

Between Bitenzorg and the neighboring mouiv^ 
tains, "which Jift their lofty heads 'ten or deven thou* 
SEUid feet above the sea, the face o£. the country is 
much more diversified an4 beautiful than the low un* 
varying level of Batavia. We were in hopes of hav- '' * • 
ing a clear view of the.crater — the smoke ff om which % ... 
is distincdy seen from Batavia, but an intervening J 
peak completely shut it in, before we reached Biten- , - 
^ ^x>Tg. Ataong the objects of curiosity in this, place, if* • .^^B 
-an old tablet, the characters of whfch, us far aS' the' ^ 
•knowledge of numerous 'visitors, go, are entirely* dis- ' 
tinct from any thing known in present use, or traced 
■ in «.«,»«,»,. re^h. V -. , ... 

Our tioie wtis spent in visiting the Chipes^ aiui ; 
. native villages, and distributiog tracts* The Ghinese * 
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eamp, as their settTements aie dmomniated, is ^xten* 

* fire and populous. They listened attentively to tht^ 
ifistructionfi of Mr. Medhurst, and received the book» 
widi pleasure. , 

Id our visits among the Javanese, we called np^^ 
" on the quandom tetgning* fiimily — ^who stilKexerciso^ 
the highest functions intrtisted by government ta 
tfie natives. The establishment is very commodi- 
ous, and Uiough without splendor, much superior to . 
jifiy of their bpitdings, I . have yet -seen. The pre^ 
sent governor is fifty-seven years of age, and his fitther^ 
who in hi&old age has become a Mahdroedan priest^ 
eighty-one. There are five generations of them now 
living, and the old man numbers no less than tm^o' 
hundred and fifty descendants upon earth« €^r books 
were received*- at the palace with politeness, and a 
number of them distributed in the villages. 

Tte principal .Chinaman in authority at Bitenr^ 
SKjrg, returned to Batavia with ns. Though without 
^^ any apparent regard for Christianity, he appears so^ 
.wiell persuaded of the absurdity and evil chnsequeUf 
cest)f noany (^'the established, superstitions, that be :. 
^ has been opposing them, .by all the weight of hfe au-^ * 
'fhority, and with considerable success. A small tenK ' 
pie, which they venerated for its mystic influence, has. 
been remoml and houses have been erected on its site. 
- The custom of calling in those to prescribe for the 
^ sick, whom they suppose capable of being possessed 
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at dptioo, and to whose absurd vagaries ttey attaoh 
the highest virtue, has beeii abolished. The inflii* 
enoe of the priests has been attacked and dimifikhedi 
and other measures are contemplated, i^hich^ though 
unintentioaai to the agent, wiU tend to prepare the ( 

tray for a purer and less cumbrous feith. Mr. II. < 
spent much of the time in leachii^ the nature and en* 
. fiireiiig the reasonableneas of the Christian, religioa 
upon the mind of our fdlow traveller. We can go 
lo no place, where there is not an extensive' field o|. 
uaefiilness, and all piepeured to the laborer's hfu)d. 

These liMts rec(»:ded at the time show the extei^ 
sive qihere for missionary exertion in Java. At tba 
same time they give but a veary partial view of the va* i 
xious scenes of labor and interest, whieh might hav^ -' 
been daily visited, had our number 'borne some |^ ^ ' 
fling proportion to our opportunities of usefiilnelh r'. 
The towns, the roads, the native schools, and sJbove . i[L 
all, the passersor bazars, (as they are termed in India) « 
which are « held in every part of the surrounding * 
counjtry, flirnish scope for the zeal ^fa-large numbev 
of missiouaries. 

These, with the regular. services in Ei^lish aaid • , 
Malay-^^e visitation of the Chinese — superinteaj^ / 
.dence of schools — besides the never^nding study qF 
languages and preparation <^ books; withdll tha . .^ 
various oBaritahle objects in which the missionary ^^ 
must be the chief agent, added to his own dbmestia ' 
duties of every day's recurrence— constitute the im- 
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mense burden which is made to refit with its chief 
weight upon the shoulders of one fnan. Soon may 
this neglected island rei:qive the attention it cbime 
from the Christian world. 

The three large settlements, Bataria^ Samarang^ 

'<and Soerabaya ought to be immedii^lj ooeupied, 
and made ttie head-quarteis of missionary opes^lion* 
From these points " the light of life'' mi^ radiatCi 
until the rajrs met in every part of this dark domain. 

The writer is obliged to. add, with pain, that 
since the above was writteUi the prospect of unte^ 
strained effort is not so flattering as when he re- 
sided at Batavia. Mr. Bruckner, who was absent 
at the time from the~ island, for the purpose of 
printing some works in the Javanese languagev 
and returned soon afterwards, was arrested by the 
atithorities, in the midst of the most interesting series 
of labors. The eager natives were thronging his 
bouse, to receive the tracts he brought with him, 
when the government officers interfered,rtook away 
the books, and placed a veto upon their future distri* 
bution. Another fact we extract from ,the Mh num^ 

^ bef , volume first of the Chinese Repository — a work, 
which every one who takes an interest in the lustor^, 
literature, religion, present coqdition, and prospects o| 
China and the neighboring kingdoms and islands, 
ought to take. * The folio wipg is the language of ths 
extract: * 

"The whole populatfonof a small village, "vpsb- 
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qag to become Christians, and to be instructed in tlie 
truths of the gospel, requested the resident at Soura* 
hitya to sesad tbem a teacher with Bibles ; which he re* 
fu8ed,9eclarin^that he would not allow them to become 
Christians, as they were quite happy enough withoi^f 
Qhriatianity ; and fbrther, that Christian tracts, in the 
Jayanese . langfuage, have been ''confiscated, and the - 
funds of the Dutch Bible Society occaisionally ap- 
plied to purposes merely literary." 

It is the opinioti of those who have recently visit-- 
ed Java, that the most serious embarrassments would 
b^ thrown in the way of extensive missionary opera- 
tions. They say it how requires permission from 
the government at I^ome to constitute a foreigner a 
burgher — ^and that those who are not enfranchised, 
cannot travel in the interior. Besides this, the 
loeal officers have it in their power to prevent the 
circulation of books among the natives, and appear 
determined to exercise tl|iat power. These facts have 
certainly not been rightly represented to the king of 
HeUand, or we have reason to believe the evils would 
toon be corrected. The bxigbea^ of insurrection^ by 
which those who oppose missions, profess to be fright- 
ened, and attempt to scare others, cannot alarm one 
who knows the tendency of Christian principles.- 
We sincerely hope that the subject will be investiga- 
ted by the authorities in the mother country, and that 
the present and eternal happiness of so many mil- 
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lions of souls, wOl not be allowed to yield to the crnel 
and unwise. policy of a few4ocal officers. If the same 
liberty which is enjoyed throughout every part of 
British India, were allowed the missionaries in this 
and the neighboring islands, rebelUans nxmld be no 
tnore frequent than in Hindostan^ and the greatest 
advantage would soon be realized by all parties. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PASSAGE FROM JAVA TO SINGAPORE. 

On Saturday evening, June 4th, embarked in (tie 
English ship Bencoolen, captain Roberts, for Singa- 
pore. The next morning, before d^break, we 
weighed anchor, and availing ourselves of the land 
breeze, stood to sea. After sailing gently a day or 
two, and passing a few unimportant islands, we en- 
tered the straits of Banca, between the island of that 
name and Sumatra. The tin mines on Bajica, in 
the possession of the Dutch, are said- to yield a large 
quantity of good metal. 

The immense island of Sumatra, extending about 
one thousand miles in length, and varying from one 
to two hundred in average breadth, lay before us like 
a motionless sea. The maritime parts on both sides 
are low and marshy, though it is intersected longitUr 
dinally by chains of unequal mountains, some of them 
nearly as high as the loftiest summit of the Alps. 
We passed the mouths of several of its large rivers, 
the current from which, appeared to reach the oppo- 
site part of the strait. 

17 
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Sumatra is divided into a number of distinct, in- 
dependent kingdoms ; the most important of which, 
are known by the names of Menangkaboo Balla and 
Ballumary or Kampang. 

In former times Menangkaboo held the empire of 
the whole island, and at the pres^it day its sultan 
combines the influence of a sovereign prince, and a 
moslem pontiff. The Dutch, before their recent ex- 
pulsion and massacre, succeeded in conquering this 
strong hold of the country, and establishing them- 
selves, as they thought, in perpetual security. Had 
they retained their dearly bought possession, they 
could, in all probability, have commanded the re- 
sources of the island. A carriage road connects this 
central spot with Padang to the west, about half a day's 
journey ; and a large river opens a free communication 
between it and the east, through which its products are 
transported to Singapore. The inhabitants of this an- 
cient kingdom were early converted to Islamism. Pan- 
garooyoong, its capital, is the chief resort of pilgrims 
of that religion, and was formerly the great seat of lite- 
rature in the island. The natives of Menangkaboo 
are in advance of all their neighbors, in letters and 
the arts. They have borrowed the Arabic character, 
and "their whole literature consists in transcripts from 
the Koran, and in bold historic tales." They have 
long been famed for the manufacture of arms, and for 
their delicate workmanship in gold. 
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In the country of Balla, which includes the 
northern division of the island, is the famous king- 
dom of Acheen, with which foreigners are well ac- 
quainted. It carries on a considerable trade with 
parts of India — its sultan being the principal merchant 
of the place. The inhabitants are more muscular, 
industrious and sagacious, than the other natives of the 
island ; they profess the Islamic faith, and are said by 
travellers to exemplify some of its sanguinary prin- 
ciples. Still they are under the iron sway of a heredi- 
tary despotism, and subject to laws as rigorous as they 
are partial in their penal inflictions. The most severe 
punishments fall generally upon the lowest classes of 
society. 

In the interior of this general division of the 
island, is the beautiful country of the BattaSj part of 
which, stretches over a spacious campaign between 
two ridges of mountains, and is adorned with an ex- 
tensive lake. This region of the island, as also 
Acheen, are represented as exceedingly populous ; 
it is subdivided into numerous petty principalities, 
occupied generally by independent tribes. The na- 
tives, though spirited, have showed themselves inof- 
fensive in their conduct toward traders, and respectful 
and hospitable towards the Europeans who have oc- 
casionally visited them. They are described as fidrer 
and smaller than the Malays — ^fond of dress — and 
more partial to horse flesh, than to any other species 
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of animal food. Polygamy is conunm. The women 
are employed as slaves, while the men pass away the 
time in war, indolence, gmnUing, and childish amuse- 
ments. Such is their estimate of the d^ience be- 
tween the sexes, that they visit the same offence with 
a much more severe punishment when committed by 
the men^than by their more ignorant and less culpable 
wives. They show their detestation of certain crimes, 
by devouring the guilty ; their prisoners of war often 
receive no better quarter. Like the generality of hea* 
ttxen tribes, they are exceedingly superstitious in 
matters of sorcery. They believe in two deities of 
totally opposite characters, though the best writers 
affirm that they have no idea of a future state. The 
Dutch settlements of Tapanooly and Natal lie in this 
section of the island. With the inhabitants of 
Acheen, they entertain a superstitious regard for the 
sultan of Menangkaboo. 

In Ballum-ary or Kampang, the third division 
mentioned, are the kingdom of Palembaug, and the 
country of the Lampoons. The former comprehends 
the south-eastern portion of Sumatra, and the latter 
extends to its southern extremity. Immense and 
impenetrate forests cover a large region of this south- 
ern division of the island — ^the inhabitants are gene- 
sally poor, and their customs much like those of their 
neighbors. Palembang, where the Dutch had a fito* 
tory, is represented as a large city, inhabited by emi- 
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^ants from China, Siani) and Java, as veil as by the 
natives of the country. 

Besides the kingdoms to which we have refemd, 
there are many independent states, situated on almost 
every large river^ and answering in general features 
to those described. 

What an immense sphere does this island present 
for Missionary exertion! The Dutch and English 
have alternately held the foreign stations of the island, 
and the latter have sent a few missionaries to Bencoo- 
kn and Padang, but the great work of converting its 
millions to Christ was neither commenced nor prose- 
cuted with sufficient energy. At present there is 
not a missionary on the island. The writer be- 
came acquainted with a pious gentleman, who resided 
at Padang, and who promised to furnish such a state- 
ment of the country and its inhabitants, as would in- 
terest the Christian community and direct them in 
their benevolent efforts. Since that, the Dutch have 
been forcibly driven from their settlements — many of 
them were massacred by the enraged natives, and 
whether the person referred to, with a companion of 
congenial sentiments, escaped, is uncertain, as no in- 
telligence has been received from them since the 
dreadful catastrophe. 

Some of the islands near the west coast of Su- 
matra are described as fertile and populous. Pulo 
Kyas is inhabited by an interesting race of men, who 
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are imnarkaHy ingi^oiiSy and canry cm an exteofflve 
traffic. From all accounts the place is exceedis^y 
&TOxaUe lor missioDary labor, and we know of no ob- 
stacles to its immediate occupancy. 

Along the whole line of this western coast of Su- 
matra, and among the adjacent islands, the pious 
merchant has it in his power to exert the best in- 
fluence. It is a &yorite resort for trading. vessels 
from America and Englaud, and from the testimony 
of one who has been engaged in the traffic, the most 
dishonorable and dishonest means are often em- 
ployed in defrauding the natives. Should houses of 
commerce, superintended by pious agents, be estab- 
lished in the most populous and advantageous posi- 
tions ; and should ships in their visits to other places 
of trade carry with them those who are capable of in- 
structing the natives, what immense good would 
accrue to the heathen. 

On our way to Singapore we passed by a number 
of islands, which are ocoipied by pirates, who infest 
the adjacent seas and watch for such vessels as they 
suppose may be safely and successfiiUy attacked. 
Three masts generally afford a security, although even 
ships have been assailed, and those who have remain- 
ed to teQ the tale, escaped with difficulty. We saw a 
number of proas in the straits of Banca, but our ap- 
pearance was too formidable to invite an enoouBtei, 
ox^they loo peaceful to attach ns. 
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l%e Sabbath was a day of delightful serenity, and 
the payment of its hallowed privileges, added not a 
little to its tranqiiilizing features. The willingness 
with which the tracts were received and read by crew 
and passengers, was another evidence of the impor- 
tance of always being furnished with a supply of these 
powerful though unobtrusive monitors. 

On Monday morning, weighed anchor early, hav- 
ing been becalmed the previous night, and stood 
through the straits, lying between Pulo Battam and 
the Great Dryon. It is questionable whether any 
ships have preceded us since 1803. It proved to be 
a safe, and in many respects an advantageous passage. 
The land on both sides is quite regular, and the 
scenery .though perfectly wild, is rather interesting. 
I do not recollect ever to have sailed so great a dis- 
tance among such a number of scattered islands. 

On Tuesday morning, June 14th, the ship came 
to anchor in Singapore roads. The harbor of Sin. 
gapore is very extensive. It is surrounded by nu- 
merous islands, stretching far in the distance, and is 
capable of affording safe anchorage to any number of 
dipping. 

There is nothing very striking in the aspect of 
the place. The site of the business part of the town, 
is either a depressed hill, or a redeemed jungle. The 
private residences are generally situated upon a plain, 
of considerable extent, while a few mansions, cvowniag 
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the adjacent hills, relieve the dull unifoniifty which a 
level situation gives to so many eastern towns. Being 
a free port for all but A mericans, many European ships 
and native craft are generally lying in the harbor. 

On my arrival, I found the missionaries well, and 
lb. Tomlin on the eve of embarking for Siam. We 
were all struck with the concurrence of events, and 
could not but recognize and adore the goodness of the 
Lord in the speciality of the providence. Mr. T. had 
been waiting a long time for an opportunity, and this 
very vessel had been detained contrary to expecta- 
tions, beyond the appointed period of sailing. The 
very day of my arrival she obtained her port clear* 
ance, but through the compliance of the captain — 
another peculiar feature in the circumstance — ^the 
time of sailing was deferred untU Friday morning. 
An opportunity was thus presented to meet all those 
engagements which appeared important, before leav- 
ing Singapore. 

It was cheering to find from the missionaries, that 
the same disposition to deceive Christiau books which 
was manifested by the Malays at Batavia, prevailed 
also at this and some of the neighboring stations. 
The change is of a very recent date, and the hearts 
and hands of the missionaries are strengthened in 
their work. 

On Friday, 17th, we embarked in an Arab vessel, 
with an European c<miinander,for Siam. Mr. Tomlin, 
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Mr. Danieft, a pious officer in the Indian army) and 
m3rself, were obliged to occupy the same half of the 
poop-cabin. The opposite side contained two of the 
supercargo's wives, who were never exposed to the 
eyes of any but the husband and servants. The 
crew consisted of six and forty men, the principal part 
of whom were Arabs, and of course professors of 
Mamism. There was something in their expressive 
features and muscular forms, very different from the 
Bengalese and Malays. The prominent nose, pene- 
trating eye, curling locks and heavy beard, were 
characteristic of the majority. Their conduct, too, 
was in striking opposition to any thing I had ever 
witnessed in any other vessel. Five times a day they 
bent the knee, and bowed the head, in social worship. 
The principal services are performed at day-dawn, 
and sun-set. 

At these seasons, the Muezzin ascended the quar- 
ter-deck — the only minaret on ship-board, which 
would answer his purpose, and stopping his ears with 
his fingers, to exclude all earthly sounds, proclaimed 
in the most serious manner^ the appointed hour for 
their devotions. He was soon joined by the majority, 
who with their feces toward the west, the direction of 
the Moslem's kiblah from our present position, spent 
about half an hour in their fruitless task. They heed 
not the presence of man — pass not the hour of prayer, 
mi express as much earnestness, as though without 
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a remote saspicion of their dreadful delusion. The 
mate generally leads the devotions, standing a short 
distance in advance of the rest. The countenances 
of some of these were deathfully solemn, and their 
voices, especially when mingled in general response, 
of a deep sepulchral tone. 

In their intercourse with each other, they evince 
a cheerfulness and apparent affection, which is seldom 
found among European sailors. It is true, there is 
much less distinction between the officers and com- 
mon sailors, and much more liberty taken by the 
latter, than in the generality of other vessels ; but 
every object of subordination is gained, and though 
rather sportful, the command is obeyed with prompt 
activity. Deluded men ! they express a belief that 
all Christians are to be converted to their faith, and 
that, within^two centuries from the present. I could 
almost wish for the gift of tongues, to be the instru- 
ment of teaching them their error, and pointing them 
to the only Saviour, whose spreading kingdom will 
blot the very name of their deceiver from under hea- 
ven, doubtless much within their specified period. 
Some of them to whom Arabic Bibles were offered, 
received them with pleasure, and devoted much time 
to their examination. They soon discovered the in- 
consistency between the practice of nominal Chris- 
tians, and the precepts of the Saviour. 

Our room was cons^rated to the worship of the 
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true Ood, and the sacrifice of morning and evening 
praise offered. The usual exercises of the Sabbath 
were also maintained. On all these occasions, the 
captain, the only European on board, attended. 

For probably half of the passage, we had the coast 
of the Malayan peninsula, and the neighboring 
islands in view. The former . is a range of abrupt, 
irregular hills, flanked in many places by peaks of the 
same character, though of different altitudes, and 
presenting an appearance, which might be easily mis- 
taken by the distant observer for towers, pagodas, 
minarets, fortifications and castles. On the way we 
were frequently struck with the sun-set splendors of 
the heavens, and led to admire the glories of that 
Being, of whom his most lovely works are but the 
&intest reflection. 

On Thursday, 30th June, 1831, we arrived at 
the bar, off the mouth of the Meinam, and anchored. 
The coast of Siam is so low, that at the usual dis- 
tance of the horizon at se^, you can distinguish it 
only by perceiving that there is a roughness, with no 
undulation. English ve§sels-are obliged by the treaty 
witb that government, to wait here for a pilot It is 
said to be impossible for large ships to cross the bar, 
except at the highest tides — ^the water seldom exceed* 
ing eighteen feet, and rising at times not above twelve 
or fourteen. Understanding that the pilot would iiot 
be on board within a wedc, we left the diip on Satur- 
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day in the j^jr boat, tor Baololc. Abcml fivB o'ctock, 
we reached Paknam, a small village some ihrm or 
four miles from tbe shore of the sea. 

• The Siamese have attempled to reader tbenTer 
impassable to foreign invaders. A barrier of large 
piles, a number of yards in width, ruHS from one 
bank to the other, \f{ith the exertion* of a . narso w 
passagi-way fbrs vessels; each shore is lined with 
a battery; and a.large fortifieatmi or castle has 
been elected in the st^eaxn, to oommand die approaeh, 
as well as. prevent the passage of the place. The 
appearance of -this castle, with a small spiral pagoda 
or jnoi^ument, at a short distance, is impolsing and 
beautiful. 

It was our intention to pass Paknam, witheatt 
stoppipg ; but the king's offioeis hailed us, and the 
governor detained die os^^ain about an hour. The 
old gentleman made the h&lof the time in askiii^ 
such questions and offerings such remarks as his eori* 
<^ty, and, whi<di is much more insatiable, his cnpidi* 
ty, dictated. During this interview, the pass^geis,* 
\fho ^respa^od ixt the boati adtodsd oonsid^^ld 
amusetnen^ to th^ ^nativci^ by partakh^ of a eo!d 
repast. We prevailed nfes iiiem to taste the biscuit 
a»^\)eeXy on ^^^mb, we .veve-feEtttrng, and received, 
in r^rni s^eU^dimd stipw% tmM of «i iftried iea^- 
rolkfd .^p, Mil iaelQaiBgr a.-iiid'# cm tobacco. Many 
of ih« men warn Baiaruiar/ and aynttbetiiialtl in ftrm 
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-^probably selected for the service, in wMch they are 
engaged. 

The Sian;iese shave the head^ except on the crown, 
where they allow the hair to grow sufficiently long to 
give it the uprightness and apparent rigidity of 
bristles. Their dress is intended merely for the pur- 
pose of the fig leaf; the limbs and upper part of 
the bckly being exposed. Among the males, from the 
king to his meanest subject, there is no additional 
garment. The women are almost as denuded as the 
men. The more decent wear a kerchief over the 
shoulders and breasts, though in many cases, even 
this is thrown aside, and where retained, it often 
answers no purpose of delicacy. It is an universal 
custom with both sexes to chew the betel and cere, 
and from early youth to the most decrepid age there 
is scarcely a male exception to the habit of smoking.' 
Between the two customs the jaws are seldom allowed 
to rest. 

Prom Paknam to Bankok;the distance is probably 
twenty-five or thirty miles. We left the former place 
about six in the evening, and arrived at half-past 
twelve. On the way, we were entertained with many 
objects of interest and novdlty. 

The Meinam is a noUe river — ^probably half a mile 
in averse width, and sufficiently deep to admit to 
Bankok the largest ships which can pass the bar. 
Its bonks are low, and oovered mih jungle. As we 
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proceeded, we found the lights on Ae shore nume- 
rous in places, and were convinced from their rs« 
flection in the river, that the houses were built upon 
piles or rails. In one or two places our ears were 
saluted with music, which came over the water, at 
this late and sQent hour, with a soothing melody. 
The instruments were chiefly on the percussion prin- 
ciple, and the soft and delicate harmony of their 
notes formed a perfect contrast to the harsh strains 
with which we had been tortured in China. But the 
objects of our greatest admiration, were the swarms of 
fire-flies on each shore, and passing from one side of 
the river to the other. Though not to be compared in 
size or brilliancy to the famed lantern-fly (fulgora 
latemaria) of South America, described by Bladame 
Merian; still 

" Innumeroas tribes 
From the wood-oorer swarmed, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible : one while they streamed 
A blight blife radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colors from the eye of day ; 
Now motionless and dark, eluded search, 
Seli^shrouded, and anon starring the sky. 
Rose like a shownr of fiie.'* * 

Thousands of these insects would light together 
on one tree, and give it a most beautiful atid vivid 
illumination. There appeared to be a conplete uni- 
formity in the motions of them all,^-so that tbe^am 

* Southey'i Madoc. 



WDutd hieak &rlh and close in, as though the; 
inhaled a conunon breath, or emitted their light by 
sonie other sioaultaneous impulse. It required no 
8trelch*of fmcy to imagine ourselves in those &iry 
cegions of which we had heard in childhood, and 
especially as we were inclined to indulge in transient 
dumbers, and would frequently awake from forget- 
fulness to the novel and dreaming pictures around us* 

la one place, where the natives were on the look* 
W4i and where, we have since ascertained, diere is a 
£>rt, we were hailed, and a^ed a number of questions. 
Having obtained permission to proceed, we did not 
9tap» butiold -Aem^ur destination, and heeded no^ 
neither understood their cries. 

Befixre we left the ship, we visited one of the 
CShinese junks, waiting on the bar ibr a &vorable 
wind, and were much disappointed to leam thai 
Guttziaff had sailed, but a few days before, for China. 
As there were Christian books in the junks, and 
some of the sailors were well acquainted with his 
history, there was little reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement. We Wf&re thus prepared to 
hear, that he had actually embarked on the expedi- 
tion in which his heart has been absorbed, and for 
which Divine Providence had now opened a way. 

Soon after midnight we reached the residence of 
Seignor Carlos de Sil veira, the Portuguese consul, who 
leeeived us with much kindness and hospitality . This 
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genfleman entertained the miflrionaiies daring the 
early part of their first visit — assigned them a hoose 
OD bis own lands — and when they were opposed by 
the Catholics, and through them, by the native autho- 
rities, continued their warm friend, notwithstanding 
the threatened loss of all his property, and the menace 
of expulsion from the Siamese dommions. The same 
disinterested kindness has ever been evinced by 
R. Huntar, Esq., the only English m^chant in the 
{dace, who in the time of their greatest trial received 
the missionaries ifito his house, and exerted all his in- 
fluence on their behalf—determined to risk every thing 
rather than have them driven from fh* kingdom* Mr. 
H. remains in the country, and will no doubt ever 
render the missionaries all the as^stanoe which his 
well known character, and the rank the king h9^c<m- 
ferred upon himi enabla him to afford* 
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CHAPITER X. 



lUAM CONTINUJ^D. 



In his first visit, the writer spent six mcmths at 
Siam, which time was devoted to the study of the 
Chinese and Siamese languages, and to the ordinary 
duties of the mission. A few general remarks, found- 
ed upon the information obtained at that time, and 
corrected ^nd enlarged by a succeeding visit, will 
give the reader some idea of the place audits inhabit- 
ants. 

The country, as fax as it regards scenery and im- 
provements, is extremely uninteresting. There is not 
a hill — scarcely a mound, to interrupt the dead level, 
which spreads in a wide compass around the capital. 
The soil is exceedingly productive; it surpasses in 
the rich variety, and abundance of its fruits, nearly 
oil the adjacent regions, and is probably not surpassed 
by any country of the east.* 

* Beiides its more valuable prodactions^ Siam abounds in tht 
moat delicious fruits of the east, plantains, oranges, sbadaehs, da- 
ikM, the bMd iMt, aiDLd' Wita afi, the mangosteen tad uimgo, 
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BbudKok, tfie coital, is sftuated upon the IMimi^ 
The palaces of the two kings, and of some of the 
princes, are indosed within a wall, wfaile the soboito 
extend probaMy two or three miles above and.bdow 
the royal residences, and on each side of the river. 
As the houses are generally situated upon the water, 
or near its edge, the river may be considered the 
highway, the mart and the pleasare-grounds of the 
eity. Here the mass of the population reside, carry 
on their business, and take their recreation. The 
most projecting row of houses is built upon bamboo 
rafts, and moored or secured to fixtures upon shore. 
Of course their locality can be changed without diffi- 
culty, and sometimes, without the concurrence of the 
inmates* It is no uncommon thing to see them come 
floating down the stream with all their contents, set 
adrift, perhaps, by ships in their vicinity, and carrying 
away, in their turn, those against which they may be 
driven by the impulse first received, or the eddies into 
which they are whirled. 

Those houses situated nearer the shore, or partly 
pn the bank of the river, are founded upon piles rais- 
ed above the rise of the tides. These are generally 
inhabited, although some of the best of them are used 
as cool retreats for the kings and men of wealth, who 
live on shore. In many places, the dwellings retire 
sqme ^cU^tfuic^ fiom the margi^o^ the rii^ear, aiid^tb^ 
form a narrow extended street, a8< m. Ih^ eity aidi of 
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tfi0 inisr^iir.briiidh off towaid dw imu^; m ate 
icatlered over the &ce of tbe coiuHryi anad g«idflD8^ 
jilngle^ and rka fielda. ; These an iiiBti|i istiireiiting 
aiid varyk^TiewB asyou posa up the wmdii^ :ceu»ie 
of the Meiuana. The finest speciiiDBDv of archiieih 
lure are the temples, which generally occupy the beat 
sites, and with the array of monasdc buildings altadh 
ed to them, cover a large area of groupd. Thes^and 
the palaces, glittering with gold and other ornameali, 
with a few mansions belonging to the princes, re- 
ceive no trifling part of their apparent magnificence 
from the contiguity and contrast of the mean hirts 
composing the remainder of the city. 

In passing along the river, the mind is easily de- 
luded into the idea of many rural beioities on sbbre. 
A variety of palms, the bread fruit, the silkcotton,(J5oiii- 
baic cliifa) the tamarind, with a profiision of other less 
majestic, though equally valuable trees — ^allfiouriduog 
in this congenial soil, and blooming in the richest luxu- 
riance, appear like factitious groves, and arbors, and 
parks ; while the houses and temples, peeping through 
self-formed avenues, are mistaken fox dwellings of 
taste and comfort. But the place is disenchanted of 
its beauty, when you touch your fe^ upon the shores 
The teinj^ excepted, where some httle pains and 
ingenuity ave displayed, every thing is improvable^ 
jbul motiving improved. I*i^tber pider, convenienoe^ 
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cini wni I i iiini) t^ ^^H^ lypfr f irnffrihiii ^ '^hg ^fihuttiffli 
lori^itrQctme^of thor houties« •:.... ^ 

:iii«tid i^cw lliB4;it7^a Ibwdtreeta liav^ been Ja]4 
oo^ whi^inmani^ piaiC%uMiteBd of acoomiw^ 
lfDil8^4o toy.iiiie of ^roadsy the roads or paths nxe in* 
temipl^: ff&d b^t ia alniost eyery direction^ lay tte 
tmctikKAkm&it of die boildings. The want of roads 
ttdd good fo()it<|Ml;fas, and almost all convQOiences 6t 
oQl^oor exemse, is one of the iDOst serioua objections 
to- a rend^iQee in Siam. The 'natives, like their god 
Budh, appeoix to luxuriate in jikkdence^ and conse^ 
quently, when obliged to move, are contented with the 
most passive modes of locomotion. The rivers, 
cieeHs, and canals, are so nnmerous, tha^ they can go 
in boats to almost every place, where business or 
pleaoire calls them. 

There are many points of painftil interest coni* 
nseted with ^he state of society in Siam. Its jpc^Njla*. 
tiim, eonsistiog of four ot five Bullions of soids, is 
inade ia^ of Siaaiese, nativaes of Laos, Cambqpa^s, Pe>- 
guins, Malays, 3Qrp£iese, descendants of Portugoeaei 
Oo^im^Ohinese,^ and Chinamen. 

WiA the exeeptioA of the Chinese, who pay a 
triennkd eapilatioii sobi^ Ibis whole po{ti|lation is 
diiridsd itto 4wo d aa e o a ' S och a^iare boapd io^p^^ 
petual slfivery, aiMl tbope who are flRbmittsd ta:a seff^ 
W)e^^a poctei^of thttrlioae. Tbf tfiitawrut 
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either conquered enemies, firom the country of Lace 
and the Malayan Peninsula, or stolen subjects from 
die frontiers of Burmah and Pegu. Twenty thousand 
Laos captives were transferred at one time from their 
native land, and distributed among the Siamese prin- 
ces, and men of authority. These poor creatures are 
more oppressed than all their fellow slaves. As yon 
enter the palaces of the kings, or mansions of the 
great men, it is distressing to witness women and 
men of every age, toiling in fetters, as though the 
clank of their chains was music in the ears of their 
truel lords. The reason assigned for such inhuman* 
ity, is the fbar of their escape ; but oner is strongly 
tempted to believe, from this and other cruelties equal- 
ly revolting, that they estimate their own importance, 
as much by the misery as the multiplicity of diei? 
daves. Many of this class, having no engage* 
ments at home, are sent out to labor for the befiAfll 
of their masters ; some oi whom own several thou* 
sands, and derive considerable emolument frcmi tkeit 
services. 

It is not ttncomraoQ to expose these unfi»tun»l6 
beings to sale, often at the most reduced prices, and 
to have diem purchased by even Ae o&xmb ci gov- 
«rnment, for a traffic as vile as the deepest fepravily 
eoidd suggest. Numbers^ of females are daily sent 
£»tfa in the most disgraceftil capacity, and if they do 
not xetozn at n^t with a sum fixed by their maslers, 
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dMf aee cAea cradf beatML If tibtf reSase iioB 
options life — and some of them ha¥i9 spumed its debase- 
moH — the master is qoite at liberty in the mode and 
msasiue of the punishment To the nniiri)er of slaves 
abeady mentioned, must be added die children, whom 
the alkiged necessities of their parents oUige them 
to seU and who are boi^it for any purpose which 
their covetous or licentious masters may choose. 

The dass referred to, who are submitted to a ser« 
vioe tax of part of their time, includes all the other in« 
habitanis of the country, with the excq)tion of the 
QmeBidi Even the natives of Sam, and the nominal 
dmstiaha, deec^idants of Portuguese, a?e among ttMr 
number. These, with some exceptions of the mose 
waakfay, «ie reduced to a state of partial aisvery, 
hosig obUged to employ much of their time in tha 
king^ serviee, and seceini^ fe^ their labor the jmall* 
«Bt compeasaticm. If they aie not so fertunate as to 
laf by A small store diimig thmr Uberty fer this ivmr 
ff ne^d, or if their wives and cbildrsa am unsueoess^ 
fid in a petty trade, by which many of them snbsisti 
Ihqr mA tbaur ffimiMes are rediioed to die greatest 

By the laws of iIm land, or the n^ect of their 
oiwupiiwtion, th^ are allowed to idfeir from tlia 
poor huckslev aoeh ealabkss as their nfcesatins n» 
.qim^ •aol their ^Ixem^ mb seewe» liie Ounssa 
irfie iftU yggmiibto nnd fhiit, fomrliin hittflfly of thit 
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ikmtim^nAieBB lis oot of Ae question. Sowb of thia 
dasshave verylkdeor lu) tiii]0tothemMlv«s----<iidto 
haye the Uberty of one-third, one-half, ami two^hixdi 
of the 3rear hj what particular rules of difference, I am 
not informed. Those slaves and subjects allotted by 
the king to the princes and officers of government, 
have the names of their masters written upon their 
arms, and are quite at tfieir control 

The more re^^piectable and wealthy, mentioned as 
exceptions to this system of service taxation, are ex^ 
ceptions only to a limited extent. They are either 
employed as civil or military officers in his majestjr's 
service, or are obliged to procure a substitirte for 
their own bodily labor. In fact, with all their boosi 
of freedom — and freemen is the appellation by wliidi 
the nation is known, in their own language, Siam 
is a land of slaves ; the king is the only exception to 
universal vassalage. His majesty can employ any 
aubject, upon any business, for any length of time, un* 
der any circumstances, and upon any ccMaditioDs. A 
portion of almost every day is spent by the (fleers 
and tlie princes, in lying prostrate before him, and 
awaiting his pleasure. 

The Chinese have been nmtioned as enjoying 
more liberty, and greater advantages than odiera. 
Even these groan under llie burden of taxes, and 
vrimsa convicted of crkne, often uiljusfly as^hey^m^ 
Ikiey axe mode to exjdale their g«ilt^ by amiraal kbcv^ 



cootiBned beyond ■flboandgefeqatolfcptmi^^ 
Maiqr of cbem, while loiliiig daily, and tfarou^boat the 
day, for the kiag, aie Ifaiown for tfaeir sogtepance ppon 
tfaemaeyof tfarir fneodBf or the chariticai of tfie pob- 
lic, or those diriiononiUeiiieasiiTesvhich the stanring 
ia hia majesty'a aenrice aie allowed toemidoy. 

As a neoessary GonaequeDce ei these of^nressiYe 
castoms, poverty is a common evil. The great mass 
of ibe inhabitants have barely enough to sopport their 
existiaicey and that upon the most simple £ue. Daring 
the term of service required by their masters, they 
scarcely receive sufficient for their individual maiur 
tenance, — and evexi their own time, when made avail- 
aUe to private interest, is not secure from an arbitrary 
eall to extra service, or war. At one season of the year 
crowds of boats are moored abreast of the palace. 
These belcnig to men who reside in the country, and 
are annually called from their homes and rice fields, 
to spend two or three months in practicing the art (rf* 
gracefiiUy paddling the king's boats. During all this 
term of useless service, they are under the necessity of 
supporting themselves, and neglecting their fionilies. 

The misery of the nation is increased by th^ cor« 
rapt administration of justice. Many of the laws are 
equitable, but alas, they are only imperative when tbt 
judge can make them answer an individual end. Of 
the unwriiien statutes, which, like the traditions of 
the ddersi axe the only ones deemed pn^tioBJ, th^ 
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most imperatite law is the royal nod|— <he next ob» 
ligatory one is the pleasure of his prime minister ; and 
so through the descending scale of official rank, the 
superior has the control of the inferior, and his wiH 
the precedence of the Utern scripta. 

Prom the throne to the lowest bench of justice^ 
the all-absorbing object is self-aggrandizement. Even 
the monarch appears to regard his own interests as 
, perfectly distinct from the prosperity of his subjects. 
In times of scarcity, it is frequently the case, as the 
writer has witnessed, that no provision is made for the 
suffering poor, when it might be effected with the least 
cost or trouble. In fact, such is the sovereignty of 
money, that multitudes prefer putting up with indigni- 
ties and losses — for which the law according to its let- 
ter and intention would allow redress — ^rather than be 
compelled by necessary bribes, oir'an unjust decision, 
to risk the endurance of additional suffering by an 
appeal to justice. 

Beside the evils specified, over which the common 
people have no control, there are others of a moral 
nature, which greatly aggravate their present softtsr^ 
ings. Among these, is the abuse of the marriage 
contract, with its train of complicated miseries. Po- 
lygamy is in hi^ vogue. The king's seraglio con^ 
tains between five hundred and one thousand women 5 
and all the princes, in fact the whole kingdom, have 
no other limitation to numbers, than their wishes and 
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wealth. Hie poorer classes are of coarse restricted 
if necessity, and one evil is thos checked by another. 

Ckmnected with this moltiidication of wives, and 
its consequent relaxation of all the ties of kindred and 
afiection, there are other prevalent customs in Siam, 
quite as fiital to human happiness. A man who is 
unsucces^Eiil in gamUing, or reduced to poverty by 
olfa^ means, may sell hb wife — ^with the liberty of 
redeeming her, for the same sum and her additional 
expenses ; or if his admiration of her good qualities 
ceases, he may put her away and {N-ocure another. 
If die wife was purchased — ^a common substitute {ot 
courtship — ^and has no children, there is generally no 
difficulty in dissolving the connection. If she be able 
to pay the amount of her original purchase, she may 
have the same advantage over her husband. In ordi- 
nary eases, however, the concurrence of both parties 
is so far necessary, that the rejected one, whose con- 
sent has not been obtained, can claim a support, or 
a sum of money as an indemnification. 

A man who fencies the wife of another, can gene* 
rally obtain her, if his dignity or wealth gives him 
the advantage of her husband. And a creditor, if he 
can get nothing else, can take the wife and children 
of the insolvent. If the happiness of individuals and 
society at large depend upon the inviolable sanctity 
of the marriage contract, which its very institution 
would proclaim, it will readily be believed that such 
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an abuse of all that is sacred in the most importaat 
relation of life, must prove fatal to every thing but the 
roere semblance of domestic enjoyment. 

Gambling is another source of depravity and 
wretchedness in Siam. The king derives a large reve- 
nue from this licensed evil, and the demoniacal spirit 
it engenders, and the dreadful crimes it instigates, 
prove it to be a tnoral maelstrom, where the happiness 
and hopes of thousands are lost forever. / 

The shameless indecency of language and dress, 
the latter of which has been referred to, is also pro- 
ductive of great evils. The most common epithets 
of abuse in the kingdom would shock vulgarity itself 
iiT civilized countries, and yet this is the language 
employed by high and low, men and women, from 
the angry mother to her suckling, and from the 
stammering child to its offending parent. You seldom 
go abroad, or have a company pass your dwellings 
without hearing the vilest terms mixed up with ex- 
pressions of anger, and gracing every effort at pleasi- 
antry. 

Beside these prevalent evils, lyiDg,/cheating and 
pilfering are exceedingly common — robbery and mur- 
der by no means rare. Those who have commercial 
dealings with them, declare that dishonesty and deceit 
are, with the fewest exceptions, characteristic of the 
nation. The meanness of the great to obtain favors^, 
^peci^Ily from foreigners, is diespicable^ They wiU 
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aooq^tany dyngas a present, and ofier nothing worth 
leceiTing in retnm — they will crave mo6t importu- 
nately, and often cringingiyy what they know you 
want — they will buy, and firequently endeavor to 
cheat the seller out of mn^h of the stipulated sum — 
they will borrow, and never retom — and when they 
can get nothing more fiom you, without they ^tesire 
your society as amusement, they never come near you. 

This picture of the political and moral condition 
o{ Siam is dark. As &r, however, as a careful and 
minute examination can &vor correctness, it is deli* 
neated with justice. It has its light shades, and those 
who have but a partial acquaintance with the place 
may suppose that we give ittoo deepa coloring, with- 
out considering that they behold it only in its most 
&vorable aspect, and through a flattering medium. 

Some of the more jdeasing, and to a hasty inspec- 
tion, discemable shades of the picture, we have hinted 
at One is the laige numb^ of Chinese, whose con- 
dition is better than their fellow-citizens, and who 
make an important figure in the business of the place. 
Another is the undue proportion of princes, who, like 
the feudal barons of old, move about in considerable 
style, and impress the mind with some idea of their 
importance. A third is the overwhelming number of 
riests, whose office gives tbem inununities^, such as ho- 
nor without respectability, and support witfiout labor. 

Beside these, the majority of the common people, 
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who occupy the most conspicirems^ houses, are the*, 
fortunate class of tradesmen and shop-keepers, from; 
whose prosperity it would be as unwise to dfediice an 
opinion of the general condition of the people, as to 
take the most successful merchants at home, as a cri- 
terion of the wealth of the community at large. An- 
other, light shade to the sketch, which, however, is but 
a reflection, is the exceeding productiveness of the 
country, and of course the cheapness of the neces* 
slaries of life. 

These things being the most obvious to those who 
pay a transient visit to the place, who know nothing 
of the language, and have no opportunity of witness- 
ing the interior of society, they imagine, as they d^ 
in regard to other heathen countries, that the people 
are hctppt/, and that western refinement arid religion 
would not improve their condition. , 

The religion of Siam is Buddhistic. From the 
best authorities there are more than twenty thousand 
priests in the kingdom, of whom, one-half or two- 
Ihirds reside in Bankok, and its vicinity. The tem- 
ples are built at the expense of the king, or the prin- 
cipal men in the kingdom. Hiis majesty has shown 
himself peculiarly zealous in the maintenance of the 
state religion. He has many temples, with their con- 
nected monasteries, under his own patronage, which 
are called by his name, and supported by his rojral 
bounty. These occupy the best groundis, and are 
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built ia a style of splendor, with which nothing but 
liie palaee corresponds. 

For the support of the priests, a monthly allow- 
ance of rice and money is made from the public trea- 
snry^ In connection with this^ they enjoy not only 
the religious merits, but the temporal advantages of 
metidicity. Every morning they saUy forth to collect 
the afans of the people, and generally succeed in 
ge^ng enough for themselyes, and a host of human 
and canine pensioners, whom their charity attracts 
from every quart^^ The rarest delicacies of the 
season are among the gifts with which they are 
loaded ; and the women, who appear by far the most 
di^vout) never visit the temples without carrying such 
presents as their circumstances will admit. 

The priesthood is supplied by men of all classes 
in society. The temples or monasteries are the only 
schools of learning in the kingdom, euid as education 
is very prevalent, there is scarcely an individual who 
does not pass some portion of his life in these estate 
Qients. Admittance may be gained on the most easy 
terms. Any person may enter who can show that he 
has an official release bom the service tax^ is not in 
debt, and has the <»nsent of parents ox wife. Each 
^fiay remain as long as he pleases, and beoome secu« 
larized at option. When provisions are dear, many 
avail the^aselves of ttiis easy mode of. support, and 
while n^ces^l;^ preset or indpkaice prompts, they 
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ei^joy ajil .the honors aad profits of the yellow rob^ 
A large number take upon thenaseiyes the laanastin 
TOW &^x life, and spend all their day» in the pre'* 
scribed round of secular and sacerdotal duties. 

The elders teach dieir younger brethren, preaeh al 
the pagodas, or in private houses, soleinniae marr 
riages, attend at funerals, consecrate new houses, 3hav8 
the heads of children, perform certain offices for Qm 
l^ecovery of the i^ck aniHhe absolution of the dead| 
and visit those scenes where their sacred presence 
and magical arts are deemed necessary. In former 
days, they decided difficult cases of judicature by en* 
ehantment ; but since Mammon haa usurped th« 
throne of justice, causes are. found less complicated^ 
and the.priests' services are superseded 

The greatest show of respect is paid to the priestit 
Even the king bows down in their presence, and 
the common people show tiiem the same sign of 
adoration with which they honor the idols«^ But thia 
respect is chiefly nominal, or if real^ it is to the naba^ 
and not the man* Hia majesty, with all his profea* 
sions of inferiority, reserves unto himself the. right of 
$tripping off this sacred gaorment, and puoiahiog tfaa 
unworthy wearer. Some time ago the priUK^ipai prieal 
or pope was found guilty ,of some heinoua maikm&B^ 
iior, upon which he was* dii^robed,. dishonored, and 
mad^ a servant to the royal elephant^. Th^ chief im- 
munitieaccmaected with the prief$h«pdai:a ^xwf>tiM 
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from service tax and military duties. Bat here i^aio, 
flie king has taken liberties upon occasions, and ^own 
that his will and interests are superior to all the laws 
and rights of religion. Some years ago, many in the 
inferior grades of sanctity were drafted into the 
army, which occasioned simong Aefn the most tur- 
bulent commotion. It ended in a partial rebellion^— a 
purpose and scheme to assassinate the king, and final- 
ly in the apprehension of seven hundred of their own 
number. 

With biit few restraints, and surrounded by objects 
of temptation, it is rather surp^ing, that any «f them 
riiould maintain a consktent conduct ; such is the case 
however, with a few who are intelligent, exemplary 
and highly esteemed, though the majority bear a very 
diffi^rent character, and pursue a disgraceful course 
of life. 

"ITie influence of all this display of iA>latry upon 
die nation, argues very little in favor of the moral 
advantages of Buddhism. These who are the most 
dishonor in the means they adopt to secure wealth, 
are often the most liberal supporters of the priests and 
tbeir mummeries. In fact, a blind and nearly equal 
reverence for the priests and their idols, and a due re- 
gard to the temporal wants of the former, is the main 
trtfele — too often die sum of their practical religion. 

file religion of Burmah, Pegu and Laos being 
die same, tfie natives of these respective countries, 
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who reside in Siain, join with Aeir masters in theix 
worship. 

The Chinese I&ve brou^t their idols and notions 
with them, and her^, as at home, they worship their 
gods for temporal &vors, and express their reverence, 
only by " sacrifidx^ to their own net and drag." Many 
of them being Buddhists, they readily unite with the 
Siamese if an end can be gained. 

The Malays practice a species of Islamism, cor- 
rupted, probably, with some of the ancient rites and 
customs of th^ Pagan fore&thers. They are ex- 
ceedingly noisy in their devotions. At seasons 
whole companies of them spend hours at a time in 
trilling out loud, and long-drawn cries. The voices 
of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, of men and 
women, are n^ingled in such grating and boisterous 
strains, as quite to disturb the surrounding region, and 
interrupt the rest of a part of the night. 

The Portuguese profess a corrupt CatholicisQi, 
which symbolizes, in many respects, with the super- 
stitions of their Pagan neighbors, and proves quite 
as inert in its moral influence. There are abou;t one 
thousand of them, who, with one or two respectable 
exceptions, are as deeply sunk in mental aiad moral 
debasement, as the lowest dass of Pagans around 
them. Destitute of the force of truth in their eteedi 
of morals in their practice, of req^ectability in their 
character, or even of pecuniary show in their exUt- 
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nal circumstances ; their religion makes the ieaarii 
possible progress among their heathen neighbors; 

The deep degradation, and scandalous immo- 
ralities of many of them, are ^ich as to stigma^ 
tize the Christian name, to which they, as well as 
all their brethren in the East, most pertinaciouriy 
cling. 

A person may form some idea of the comparative 
reai^onableness of these different religions, without 
leaving the house. One night he hears the bells and 
drums of Buddhism ; the next, the wearisome candxh 
ry cries of the Mussulmans ; the third, the gong, 
drums and squibs of the Chinese ; and the fourth, ibe 
bells, drums, crackers, and guns of the Catholics, as 
though determined to confound the confusion of them 
all, and bear away the inglorious palm. 

Until very recently, nothing was attempted by the 
Protestant world for the moral benefit of Siam. The 
first missionaries who visited ,the place, belonged to 
other stations, and went to Siam unsent by the 
diurches at home. Had it been left to their tardy 
operations, the probability is, that the kingdomwould 
Still have been supposed inaccessible, or unimportant, 
as a field of Christian missions. 

In the autumn of 1828, Messrs. Gutzlaff and ^&mr 
lin arrived at Siam, and commenced an interesting 
series of labors, in the joint capacities of missionaries 
ahd phyTsicians. Their journals are before the Ohriis- 
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tian puUic. Mr. Tomlin was driven from the place 
by ill health, after a residence of nine months, and 
Mr. Gutzlaff continued the duties of the mission for 
nearly three years. During this time, the New Tes- 
tament, and parts of the Old, were translated ; a voca- 
oulary was formed, and two or three religious books 
written. One of the tracts went through the press, 
ac^d has been circulated. The other works required 
revision and correction, and, owing to a train of pro- 
vidential obstacles, have not been printed to this day ^ 
Mr. Gutzlaff had also the gratification of baptizing a 
Chinaman, who had renounced his idols, and hea- 
thenish customs, and who, as far as could be judged, 
had been made "a partaker of the promise in Christ 
by the Gospel.'^ . 

A few days after the departure of Mr. Gutzlaff for 
China, Mr. Tomlin and myself reached the place. 
We immediately unpacked our booksT— the published 
tract spoken of, and others in the Chinese language, 
opened the medical depository, engaged teachers, and 
commenced work. These interesting duties were 
continued six months, when my fellow missionary was 
called away to another sphere of labor ; and I was 
obliged, from a declension of health, to try theeffect 
of a change of air and sc^e. 

The narrative of events, during this period, has 
been' published. Our time was most actively em- 
{doyad in laboring, to the exient of our abiUty, 
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and in extending our ability for increased exertion. 
Throngs of patients, afflicted with almost every dis- 
ease, daily applied for relief and crowds of applicants 
for books soon carried away onr entire stock. Of the 
former number, many were greatly benefited. How 
fiir our spiritual applications were productive of die 
great object of onr hearts and hands, was not so de- 
finitely VisiBle; although we have reason to believe, 
that out *Mabors were not in vain in the Lord." 

A few extracts from the journal kept at the time 
win give an idea of such &cts as were thought worthy 
of memorizing. 

Monday afternoon, July 4th, we called, with our 
firiend Mr. Silveira, on the Prah Klang, the director 
of all the commercial affairs of Bankok, and one 
of the principal ministers of state. On our way to 
his establishment, about two miles fi-om our present 
residence, we had the opportunity of seeing a part 
of the city, and its suburbs. For a long distance the 
houses are built on rafts, on each side of the river, 
and the only communication is in boats. 

The dwellings and shops are constructed of a 
slender material, and covered with attap. Skiffs are 
employed by the natives, for transporting their per- 
sons, and light effects. These are so exceedingly 
small and crazy, that their progress is very rapid, and 
their safety precarious. The paddler is obliged to sit 
in the middle and on the bottom of the boat, and even 
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th^t his life is endangered by the least want of akiU, 
or agitation of the waves.* . . 

l^he women, like those in China, bear a part iu 
all drudgery, and bo^^ome exceedingly coarse, and 
immodest in appearance and conversation. 

We landed abreast of the Prah Klang's dwelling, 
and not finding him at home, proceeded a short dis- 
tance to a pagoda, or rather a suit- of buildings, at 
which he has been occupied for the last seven years. 
The princes ^nd men of oifice generally expend part 
of their income in erecting temples and supporting 
priests. What a reflection upon those who, knowing 
the true God, and possessing abundant means fot 
extending that knowledge, neither make provision &x 
their own eternal welfare, nor offer their abused pri- 
vileges to those who might improve them ! 

We were apprised di approaching the presence 
of the Prah Klang, by t^ strange actions of our in- 
terpreter, a Portugu^iS* by extraction, ahd the only 
admitted medium of communication between tl|e 
great man and foreigners. When he saw him, thougk 
at a distance of p^haps twenty ot thirty yajrds, he bent 
his body, and crept along like a sportsman approaching 
the game unobserved. In this inclining |>osture, he 
contmued until within a few yards of the object of his 
reverence, when be laid -himself prostrate on the 

* Mmy of them Ikare been overturned ia our sif ht, and Boai- 
b«fs drowned within ftjdiort dtettnee ftom oor eottege. 
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ffx^tmdf and VftMed the pleasaie of his snperior. We 
all approached, and signiied the teapect required 
«f finreigii^'s— tner^ taking off the hat, bowing, and 
Mtting in his presence. Independently of a well-con- 
ditioned body held in an erect posture, whjle all the 
workmen and attendants walked with their heads as 
Bear the ground as possible, there was nothing to dish 
tinguish Uie old man from the most menial of his train. 
His person was entirely bare, with the exception of the 
cloth referred to, and there was nothing in the texture 
of that which even attracted our attention. 

He made a number of inquiries reiqiecting our sev^ 
eral offices, and especially our objects in visiting Siam ; 
and appeared satisfied when Mr. Tomlin mentioned 
tiiat he and myself came on the same errand whidi 
brought Gutzlaff and himself before. But that our 
miow passenger, Lieut. -Daniell, should have come, 
merely for the benefit of hea^, was quite a paradox to 
the old man. The idea of the^isit of a British officer 
by no 'means tended to allay the suiqpioicms and fears 
^th which the Burmese war had fiUed their neighr 
bors. The interview i^oon closed. The interpreter 
was commanded to take us around, and show us 
^^ the great Babylon" which the cdd g^itteman was 
building, and part of wfaieh he assisted us to ad-* 
mire. 

On Toeaday mormng, we breakftsted with Mr. 
HcDonelly the only European merchant in Siam, in 
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the absestee of Mr* limitor, and afiererard wont to dm 
wMs of the palaee, to see Uie objects of euriositf 
IbeTe. Anioog a number of the largest^elephants we 
ever saw, were the famed white ones of tlie kin^, 
supposed to be the habitations of former sovereigns, 
and kept with the greatest care. None but the most 
honored and virtuous are thought to be favored after 
the present exist^ice, with such a rare and dignified 
residence. Their hue is far from being white ; it ap* 
proaches nearer the color of cream. 

We walked nearly around the palace walls ; bu| 
were not allowed to enter. They inclose quite an 
extensive area, and from the roofs and spires, appear 
to contain gaudy and commodious buildings. W* 
Vbited a large pagoda, surrounded with many smaller 
apartments, and lofty pillars. Some of the latter were 
of considerable elevation. The principal temple- was 
closed, and the priests, wfco were lying about on their 
mats in the other buildings, had no disposition to 
gratify our curiosaty. One of them, with whom we 
attempted to converse on, the folly of idol-worship, 
flireatened to tell the King that we were defaming 
his gods. 

Early in the week we transferred our residence to 
the small house allotted the missionaries by our hos- 
pitable friend. It stands upon poles, beneadi which 
the waters constantly flow, and though humble in 
appearance, and scanty in dimensions, anstrers all 
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our purposes. Its super^ueous jsituadon stud nume- 
rous crevices rencter it delightfiiUyairy, and no o&er 
object is of equal importance in the summer of these 
tropical regions. 

The associations of the place are solemn and 
awakening. But a few months since, its doors were 
opened to receive our brother and sister in this mission. 
Now, the latter lies sleeping in death, but a short 
distance from us, and our fel)ow4aborer has been 
called away to other scenes of exertion. We feel im- 
pressed with the admonition, << what thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might." God grant us grace to 
improve the lesson of his providence, and work while 
the day lasts. 

25th. — Since our arrival, the medical depository 
lias been a scene of much activity, from the nume- 
rous calls for aid. The diseases of the natives are 
various ; many of them brought upon themselves by 
their iniquities, and some of a deep and desperate 
malignity. Our want of extensive science and prac- 
tice, more especially my own, proves rather incon- 
venient in cases of a complicated nature ; but gene- 
rally, and at times strikingly, our prescriptions are 
made to answer the desired end. 

31st — To-day, a number of calls, principally for 
medicine. One of the applicants was a Siamese of 
considerable distinction. Another did not come him- 
$eli^ hot sent his servant with a very polite letter. 



The former erinoed much confidence in our prescrip- 
tkms, and could scarcely be prevented from giving us 
a recompensa The principal grounds of our refosal 
to accept remuneration for medicines, are the impor- 
tance of having this stnmg argument against the 
devices of the enemy, and the suspicions of the peo- 
pie ; and the unimportance of the sum whiclj they 
would or could bestow. The utmost caution is ne- 
cessary, to secure the confidence of the natives, 'and 
we know of no better means by which our motives 
and object may be known and commended, than by 
proving that we act upon such principles of disint^- 
estedness, as they have never seen exemplified before. 
The simplicity of the native character amuses and 
interests us. Even men of standing in society, evince 
all the ardessness of children with us. They exa- 
mine with the most minute curiosity the texture and 
foshion of the dress, and not unfrequently extend^ 
their scrutiny to the body, testing with their hands 
the depth and breadth of the chest, the appearance 
of the hands, and arms, and face, and expressing, as 
tliey proceed, their admiration or the contrary, with 
the utmost candor. What they foncy, though in use, 
they very often ask for, and if you refiise their request, 
will pcmit you, if it be an article of dress, t^ odier gar- 
ments which they suppose abundantly stIfiBcient for 
one body, while ihey very significantly remiJid yots, 
lliM;ibe giealer jMt of Ih^ dWn is not tereii et^Vek^. 

20* 
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Though rather tJoaHeaome for the preMnt, we. 
are pleaded to find this charactedstic so prominent. 
• It shows us their idea of the superiority of f<»r^gnenB, 
at least, in some respects, and we hope will render 
them less tenacioos of their religious oj^ions, wh^i 
they find them so totally different to the sentiments 
of more polished nations. Someof them exhibit much 
affection and gratitude for the medicine and books. 
To-day the number of applicants forthe latter has ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind before. High and low, 
priests and people, men and women, old and young, 
natives and foreigners^, all throng our cottage, and 
urge their suit with an eloquence which can scarcely 
be resisted. The inadequate number of books for the 
, wants of the people, makes us cautious in their distri* 
buti(»i, and them earnest in their requests^ The 
novelty of the thing is no doubt the great attractioflu 
Still, we know that their hearts, are in the Lord's 
hands, and the heathen are the . purchase and inheri- 
tance of the Saviour. ^ 

As the tract, though not clothed in Scripture 
jphxsLSGologYf aixd not without many errors, is an epi- 
tome of God's word, and ilkistrates particularly the 
redemptio];^ of the Saviour, we are ^leoura^ed to he- 
„lieve that |t shall produce effect. 

A^gngl 1st. — When the weather wo)ild aijhnijKy we 
^ave spef^t an hour or two, before bc^akftst, in leach- 
iog d)e.pepjple),irom hw^e tq Ihomn. They lifllw 1p 



the Qcspri widi attoitim, and though their own ido- 
latry is plainly denounced, say nothing in its vindica- 
tion* We dadly meet with the very counterpart of cha- 
racters in Gospel lands ; men who will take the subject 
from your Jips, and descant upon it, with eloquence, 
to those around them; but who evidently know littfe 
of its import, and nothing of its power. Their elo- 
quence is exhausted upon minor topics, and when 

• reminded of the great mysteries of the Gospel — ^the 
points of difference between Christianity, and the 
ethics of Confucius, they show by their silence that 
they are quite as ignorant as their auditory. 

August 20th.^ — Since our arrival, we have been 
visited by several of the princes, whose curiosity and 
covetousness prove rather- troublesome. The most 
interesting character amoug them makes himself well 
known to all visitors, and would, if divested of the 
fear of royal displeasure, and rightly guided in his 
fondness for foreign customs, become the greatest bles- 
sing to the nation. * He is the younger son of the ex- 

^ queen ; his elder brother, entitled by birthright tp the 
tl^rone, in the place of the reigning monarch, has be- 
come a priest, by which he is saved the. mortification 
of bowing down to one whom he is unwilling to 
regard as his superior. The title of onr ^visitor is, 
^^Lord of heaven.'' His Age is about three-f^d-tbifty. 
Ha has acquired* a snmttering of BngliiA, and is one 
jof.theinmtiQteUigmt^iaQaaiyyaiid in^rovabte charat^ 
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ties 111 the kingdom. Hai^deMoii^toobtakLacoReet 
knowledge of our language, and probaWy makes flns 
Iwpfincipal object in Tkiting OS. Oor inrayerfal ^• 
deavor is to instruct him in the principles of the Gos- 
pel, and bring him to a knowledge of " the truth as it is 
in Jesus." We are animated in our exertions by the 
mere' possibility that he may be preparing to ezert 
an extensive influence in favor of Christianity— 
that, perhaps, he may be . kept from the dirone/ 
<Hily to fill it in future ^as < a nursing &ther' to the 
church. 

This ev^iing is the fourth in succession that we 
have been honored by the visits of young men in the 
higher walks of li&. One of them was a prince, to 
whom Mr. Tomlin gave an English Bible when at 
Siam before. He has a peculiarly amiable counie- 
nance, and fascinating demeanor ; but, like all his 
countrymen, is as inquisitive as a child in exanlining 
every fcneign trifle that catches his eye. He took the 
last bound volume of the book on our table, and left 
nipon our minds an imjaressive ccmcern for his ever- 
lastmg -wel&re. ' "- 

Two oi the Prah Elang's sons, with their trains, 
Epeoi the last evening with us. The eldar is an in- 
Jd^nt ^nd msidioas youth, who exeits a po w^pfiil in- 
Jnence fi»r 4»ie of his age, and is probably desdned to 
tnake a conqptenous figure on thepotitioal arena of 
^9Uani. From lus inquiries abkmt the bo(rik: we> had 
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been di^lmting , whether it was not written, and 
printed by nativ^^ and, if not, who taught iomga- 
ers the language, we thought we saw synqptotns 
of alarm, or suspicion, which were probably trans- 
mitted from the old man who sent him. We gave 
him ^n unbound volume of the book, about which 
he inquired, assured that he could find nothing ex- 
ceptionable in it, and hoping that he might be led to 
examine it much more minutely and profitably, than 
the wheuj the where^ and the how^ of its production. 
August 22d. — ^An event occurred to-day, which 

i 

we earnestly pray may be repeated, until the whole 
kingdom is cohverted to Christ. A priest, of a very 
respectable appearance and train, sent a messenger 
before him, to inform us that he bad read our book 
with approbation, and being unable to comprehend 
some of its doctrines, would be happy to receive from 
our lips a solution of his difficulties. He waited a 
short distance from the house, until the messenger 
returned to him with a favorable answer. He re- 
mained a long time, and plied us with such questions 
as convinced us that he had thought deeply on the 
subjects. The Saviour of sinners was the burden of 
his inquiries — ^who he was— ^what was the distinction 
between hhn and the Father — whether his loveextend- 
ed to men of all nations — ^bow he expiated the sins of 
the guilty — and whether God the Father bore an equal 
affection to the world. 
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Be was paiticnlar in ioqairing about the natme 
of suiy die prooesB by ^riiich the heart oouM be sane- 
tified, and the manner of diraie woiahip. Many 
points pf minor inqiortanoe were proposed, and a 
nnmher of their own opinions submitted to the test of 
onr £uth. Such was the earnestness of the man, 
that when he thoa|^ his questions not perfectly un- 
derstood, be would turn to aChina youth in his train, 
and b^ him to put the inquiry in Chinese. It af- 
forded a good oj^rtunity for preaching the Gospel, to 
apparent advantage, and many most important ideas 
were su|^ge^ed to his inquiring mind. 

September 10th. — ^Three priests of di^ioction spent 
part of the evening with us. Probably with the fears, 
though evidently hot the object of I<^icodemus, they 
came '^ by night." They had been b^re, and greatly 
int^ested us by their mild and friendly demeanor. 
Of Jesus and his religion, they always speak widi ap- 
probation, though, we fear, not alwa3rs with sincerity. 
It is delightful that his blessed name, and some know- 
ledge of his character and offices, are becoming fiuni- 
liar to these deluded men. It is by no means uncom- 
mon for us to be saluted by the title of disciples of 
Jesus,-— often with an encomium upon the gracious 
Being whom we serve. The folly and consequences 
of idol worship were plainly pointed out to-night, and 
the unpubUshed Scripture, containing the sermon on 
the mount, given to one of them, to read alond. 
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That their own re%ic8i sits lightly tipon tnany of 
tfaeiD) is eiriclentyfromnumercHis facts. Some of them do 
not hesitate to eat, and even to ask us for, articles strict- 
ly prohibited in their laws. Though not allowed to 
partake of any thing after the mid-day meal, two of 
our visitors had infringed the rules before, and were 
waiting to^niglu only for the assent of their superior. 

Since our arrival, the priests have constituted a 
large proportion of our visitors* Hundreds, proba- 
bly thousands, have applied for books and medicines, 
and not a few of them have become very sociable,^ 
and frequently spend part of the day, or evening, with 
us. They express not the least aversion to the dis- 
semination of a faith, which they might know is both 
opposite and destructive to their own. Many of them, 
there is every reason to believe, care nothing about 
their own religion, and know as little about ours. 
Not expecting to remain iq these monasteries beyond 
their term of pupilage, they appear to feel themselves 
quite as much at liberty to gratify their curiosity, 
as to sacrifice it to an object in which they have 
no permanent interest. Selected from all classes of 
society, and destined to fill all stations in public life 
•r-having abundant leisure to read, and seemingly de- 
sirous to learn the contents of our little volume — ^we 
should be callous indeed^ if our hearts did not often 
move with sorrow for their blindness, and prompt the 
Boost fervent intercessions on tfieir behalf. 
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Our most frequent viaiitor was introduced to ud by 
a note from Gutzlaff, in which, he is recommended as 
" a friend of truth, thoroughly versed in the doctrines 
of Buddhism, humble and docile, a chaplain to his 
majesty.'' He is far above the standard o! his coun- 
trymen, and one of the finest models of unchristian- 
ized men we ever saw. He evinces nothing of tlie 
idle curiosity of his countrymen ; but is fond of sci- 
ence, and particularly anxious to learn the habits, lan- 
guages, and religions of other nations. He comes 
often for instruction, and proves himself an assiduous 
akid apt scholar. There is something more than or- 
dinarily engaging in his countenance and deportment ; 
and the knowledge he has acquired of Christianity, 
and the apparent candor with which he speaks of the 
gracious Redeemer, render ten-foM more deplorable 
his remaining darkness, and controlling fears. At 
his first visit we gave him the manuscript life of Jesus, 
which he read; since that be has taken diflferent parts 
of the unpublished Qospels for perusal. 

September 19th.--Spent part of theafternocm) and 
dined.in company with one of the.Cambojian princes. 
He was anxious to see the style, and taste the dishes 
of a Eutppean dinner, and Mr. Silveira very obliging- 
ly gratified him. About twenty years ago, himself 
and elder brother fled fiom some disturbances in their 
own country, and placed themselvesxunder the pro- 
tectiim of the king of Siam. Since that, the king of 
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Cambodjia, their father, has died, and though the 
brother was the lawftil heir to the throne, their patron 
has sternly refused them the liberty of returning home. 
A brother younger than either of those in Siam, has 
obtained the crown. 

The prince, though among the most intellectuatin 
the kingdom, has still all the curiosity of the most 
ignorant. Much of his time in the company of for* 
eigners, is employed in familiar and ludicrous re- 
marks with his. attendants. These generedly spread 
themselves on the floor, according to an order which 
appears to exist amo;ig them, and as near his chair as 
possible. Whatever strikes the prince as peculiarly 
good, or oi&nsive, he hesitates not to pass to his pros- 
trate train, for examination and remark. 

The two most important &icts we have gathered 
to-day, are that Cambodjia contains more than half the 
population of Siam, and has no Catholic priests to op- 
pose the introduction of pure religion. As far as we 
can determine the facts, a few catechists are all that 
the Catholics have been able or disposed to furnish 
their proselytes in that country, although the priests 
from Cochin-China and Siam occasionally make them 
a visit 

There is every reason to believe that a Protestant 
mission might be planted in Cambodjia. The best sit- 
uation would probably be near one of the mouths of 
its fiunous river, or perhaps in the vicinity of some of 

21 
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liiB settlements of Malays, CSiiiiese or Japanese^ who 
hare all ^nigrated to this country. An annual tra- 
ding vessel visiting the place would be of double utility 
•^Hrend^ring an acceptable, if not a necessary service 
to the missionaries, and improving by its traflEic the 
secular condition of the people. Here again we must 
look to the " ships of Tarshish" for those preparatory 
and consecutive services, by which the Saviour's reign 
on earth, we believe, js to be hastened. 

October, 22d, 1831. — ^The present month is one of 
special interest to the Siamese. The priest^i are kept 
more emidoyed at their solemnities than at any other 
time, and the whole nation, including the king, show 
more than a usual devotion to their idols. Ofierings 
are made to the river, for its use and abuse, during the 
j^ear. A part of their ceremonies, if indeed they give 
them a religious association, consists in illuminations 
and fire-works. 

Last night we took a boat, and went to the pa* 
lace to witness an exhibition, in which the monarch 
himself takes an active part. The current, which at 
diis season runs at tlie umal rate of four or five miles 
an hour, kept us some time on the way, and n»de ns 
avail ourselves of every course in which its strength 
could be best avoided. P&rt of the way, we passed 
among boats moored near the shore ; part, between 
floating houses and the land, and part, through small 
creeks or canals, which ran nearly parallel with the 
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river. It gave us another opportunity of seeing the 
style in which multitudes are obliged, and apparently 
contented to live. The contrast is quite striking be^ 
tureen the small, and well-peopled huts of the common 
classes, and the spacious grounds and buildings of some 
of the princes. These last occupy the best shore loca* 
tions, and are generally grouped with temples, and liw 
dwellings of priests who are supported at their expense. 
We passed the Prah Klang, sitting in one of the 
floating houses, and amusing himself with firing squibe 
in the water. The number and variety of small 
boats before the palace did not equal our expectations. 
As a mark of veneration, we were all obliged to keep 
on the opposite side of the river, whence the per- 
son of the king could not be distinguished. We waited 
until nearly midnight, before a lamp was lighted at the 
palace. A discharge of fire-works was then heard, 
and two large vessels, on either side of the king^ 
watering-house, were lighted up with lamps. Then 
a number of small boats were richly illuminated, and 
sent down the tide.- After which, rockets, and a few 
inferior exhibitions of fire-works, were presented. 

The full-orbed moon moving in silent majesty 
above us, and shedding a lovely radiance over the 
teene, repaid us richly for the beauties which her lus- 
tre had eclipsed. When shall she become as the light 
of the sun, and the sun as the light of seven days, in 
^' this region aad shi^^ow of death**^ 
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November 8th. — For a number of days, the king 
has been visiting the pagodas supported by himself, 
and furnishing the priests with such articles of neces- 
sity and luxury, as his zeal and bounty dictate. The 
work is considered highly meritorious ; it is perform- 
ed annually at this season. The temples built and 
supplied from the king's treasury are numerous, pro- 
bably between twenty and thirty, and many days are 
usually expended in completing the round. The 
principal priest of each temple is arrayed on these 
occasions by the hand of his royal master — the priest, 
according to the humble profession of the- monarch, 
being the superior. 

To-day the train passed our house. It consisted 
of perhaps a hundred barges — many of them more 
elegant than any thing of the kind, I ever beheld. Tb© 
guard-boats — a splendid array — led the van. Some 
of them were so long and narrow, and well manned, 
that they were capable of almost volatile speed, though 
at the slightest declination it was evident that they 
would plunge their contents in the wave beneath 
them. - Others of more substantial material, and 
larger dimensions, carried pieces -of ordnance on 
pivots, and were managed by soldiers dressed in a 
flaming uniform. 

The king's galley followed, said to be at least one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and propelled by 
eighty men. A curve at the bow and stern raises it 
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some distanoa aboTe the surface of the water, and 
adds much to the elegance of its structure. It is 
inade of one tree, and many lives were sacrificed in 
transferring it from its original bed to this place, This^ 
however, is no consideration with the Siamese. It is 
by no means uncommon for numbers to perish, in 
conveying the kings, or men of authority, on expedi- 
tions of importance. Excessive toil, an exhausting 
climate, and want of relief— the boats being too narrow 
to carry more than one set of hands, soon produces 
&tal consequences to the unpitied boatmen. 

His majesty's portly person had no other covering 
than a cloth about the loins ; he was attended by a few 
of the women and children of his large &mily. lie 
boats of the princes followed, many of them but little 
inferior to the king's, and all with horse tails hanging 
upon the bow, — the insignia of their rank. The train . 
was closed by the barges of persons of less importance, 
and the whole extended probably more than a mile. 
We were obliged at the command of a precursor to 
shut the door, — ^a ceremony expected from all, bc^^Mre 
whose houses such a sacred personage passes, ^e 
length of the array — the great diversity of hearts — 
the unanimous shouts, bursting from so many lips — 
the noise of those who beat time, with the uniform 
motions of the paddles, and the rapidity with which 
the pageant hastened by, rendered the scene as lively 
to the senses, as its object was ^ckening to the mind 

-81* * 
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of the Christian beholder. How dreadful is the infla- 
enoe of the. great deceiver over this nation, command- 
ing his thousands of the pride and power of the king- 
do2n to one feat of idolatry. 

December 1st. — ^For about two months, the Mei* 
nam has overflowed its banks, and laid the surround- 
ing country under water. It is said, not to have 
equalled its present height for the last thirty years. 
This morning we took a boat, and steered fer the 
fields where we had repeatedly walked, expecting to 
see one liquid expanse unbroken only by the trees 
and scattered houses. We were disappointed, for 
' though we proceeded some distance, and might have 
gone as much farther as we pleased, the luxuriant 
rice had so &r overtopped the level of the water, that 
at a distance the latter was not perceptible. The 
laborers were moving about in boats cutting the pad- 
dy, and attending to other business. The country 
is nearly a dead level, for an immense distance, and 
80 general is the present flood, that it is said you can 
leave the channel of the river, and make a straight 
course to the ancient capital Juthia, perhaps one 
hundred miles. 

That there would be some obstruction from the 
tops of the paddy is to us very evident, except the soil 
is more depressed, or less productive above Bankok 
than in its ynmediate vicinity. The houses built 
VPQU rafts have greatly the advantage at the present 
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crisis. In many of the others the water is so deep, 
that their occupants are obliged to erect platforms 
above the floor upon which to sit and sleep. It is a time 
of suffering to the poor, many of whom have made 
no provision for this exigence, and are obliged to 
throw themselves upon the charities ofla heartless 
people. 

December 6th. — ^About a fortnight rgo, a China 
boy appeared before our door, and being friendlessj 
and poor; and ill, intreated us to take him in. His 
case demanded our pity, and we could not refuse. 
His employment had been suspended on account of 
the overflowing of the waters, and probably no man ' 
would receive him. While they have means, there 
is no want of relatives and friends ; but when the ap- 
peal is only to pity, it is of little avail. The cruelty 
of the Chinese especially, is unnatural. They have 
even brought their sick, reduced to the last extremi- 
ty of disease, and after laying them before the door, 
endeavored to make their escape unobserved — ^glad 
to get rid of the incumbrance, and careless of the 
consequences. The boy lingered Until Sunday, when 
he was found dead on the steps leading to his door. 
He had probably felt a sense of suffocation, and died 
in the attempt to get into the air. 

There was something affecting in his case. Of six 
of the dialects apoken in the empire, and employed 
more or less by those who are found in these parts, 
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his was the only one of which ourselves and teachera 
knew nothing. We had both been laboring the very 
day of his death, to communicate some idea of spi- 
ritual things to his mind, but without efiect. Oh 
how impressive is the call from the clay, which 
its immortal tenant, in deep ignorance has just left ! 

December 25th, Sabbath. — ^Beside the smadl band, 
consisting of only four or six, who usually worship 
with us, there were two strangers present this mom* 
ing. They had called for medicines before, and 
from their willingness to listen to the doctrines of 
salvation, and a partial knowledge of these doctrines 
previously obtained, much interest was excited on their 
behalf. One of them a few days ago mentioned, that he 
had known the God of heaven, for a number of years ; 
but had never seen the *' sacred books," — doubtless a 
very imperfect acquaintance. The other said that 
his neighbors came to his house to worship the true 
God, with him; but here again we are obliged to 
suspect a near approach to heathenism, both in 
their ideas of the Lord and of the manner of his wor* 
diip. 

They appear however, like those who are 
'^feeling after the Lord," and we earnestly hope that 
He may be found of them. There is something so 
peculiar in their case, that we are encouraged to 
believe an invisible hand is leading them ''out c£ 
d^kneas into marvellous light" 
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27th. — To-day we saw an illustration of the hea- 
then's cruelty. The sldif of a lad passing a short 
distance from the shore, was upset. He clung to the 
boat, and begged the assistance of two men going by. 
They passed within a few feet, of him and paid no at- 
tention to his request. He was carried perhaps half a 
mile, with a strong current, and though others ap- 
proached very near, none would stop to rescue him. 
When I saw him last, he was laboring with his feet and 
the paddle, to get his boat to the shore. I asked the in- 
human men the cause of their cruelty. Some made no 
reply. One answered in a tone of excitement, " He did 
not call," though he evidently knew not, if he even 
turned to see, whether the lad was. not too much ex- 
hausted for the exertion. Though this instance is the 
first of the kind I have seen, it is by no means uncom- 
mon. Tomlin says, they have even been obliged to 
hire them to rescue their suffering fellow-men from 
imminent danger. A trifling sum will move them, 
when no appeal to their pity can. What a blessing is 
the Gospel, in;its meliorating as well as saving influ- 
ences, upon the character of man. 

Another event, which evinces the patriotism, 
perhaps the cruelty, of a Brutus, recently occurred. 
The king was informed that his son, the heir appa- 
rent of the throne, was in the habit of smoking opium. 
He immediately commanded his property to. be sold, 



•ad his person to be airested, and imprisoned for ex- 
ecution. The mother interceded iu vain. The other 
princeSy and the men in authority, exerted their influ^ 
ence in behalf o{ the youth, with no better effect. 
The second king, though Tery ill, finding that the 
prince was about to suffer a cruel death for a common 
crime, was conveyed to the palace, and succeeded in 
arerting the threatened doom* The circumstance 
has produced considerable excitement, and may tend 
in a measure to prevent the prevalence of a ruinous 
vice. 

December 29th. — ^To-day we are cheered by some 
pleasing &cts, which render it evident that the seed 
sown in this wilderness begins to appear. The two 
persons mentioned, as the increase to the usual num- 
ber of Sabbath worshippers, came again to-day. One 
of them had his head cut by a stone thrown at him, 
.while these two and a friend were ccmvened for read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer. : The house, they say, 
was assailed by a number of Siamese, who were pro- 
bably qfiended at their departure from the heathenish 
customs of their neighbors. They were informed 
of die sufferings often endured by Ood's children, 
Ibf the same cause, and they manifested no disposi- 
tion to be prevented from their newly commenced 
duties. 

In visiting a sick man, who is in a shocking state 



of corrnptioii, we found that he knew something of the 
Lord, and professed to worship bioi alone. He was 
too weak to read himself, but a neighbor came in,, 
and read the Christian tract to him. This neighbcnr 
had beoi employed as a carpenter Iqr us, and mani* 
fested much intelligence and interest in his inquiries 
about the Christian religion. Yesterday he was ish 
stracted, at his own request, in the nature of prayer — 
a subject upon which their previous associations recidcf 
the nation absurdly ignorant. My teacher, whose own 
heart is like the nether millstone, mentioned the case 
of a man who came to see him, after the business 
of the day, to have the sacred books explained. H* 
said, that the man had no idea how the Lord of 
heaven should be worshipped, and wh^i informed 
of our Sabbath services, asked whether he might 
attend. 

Another striking case occurred in the dispensary 
to^y. While a lad was employed in reading part of a 
Siamese tract, another, of perhaps eight or nine years 
of age, who sat near, repeated some of it before him. 
I asked him how he knew it ; he replied, that his 
fiuher and mother taught him — ^that they read ths 
Christian tract every day, and worshipped the Lord 
of leaven. That there is some truth in this, is evi-' 
lient from his own knowledge. 

Thus the Lord shows us that our labors are not 
la vain, just at the time when my companion is leav- 
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mg the place,* and my owa health has become so 
much impaired, as to unfit me in a great measure for 
exertion, and render a change desirable, if not neces- 
sary. O that this, and every other heathen station, 
were occupied by numbers, that when some weie 
compelled to retire, others might remain to carry oa 
the work. • 

January 2d, 1832. — The priest who was at first in- 
troduced to us by letter, and who has called repeatedly 
since, came this evening with another, who had also 
visited us previously. They had heard before entering 
the house that we both were going, and appeared 
more than usually affectiouatQ. We spent all the 
evening in endeavoring to persuade them to turn from 
their idols to the only living and true God. They 
listened with attention, asked many questions — one 
of which was, whether God disallowed idol worship— 
and appeared more solemn than we had seen them 
before. The> superior has a mind of ready and com* 
prehensive powers. He has copied nearly two of the 
Gospels, and generally understands what he reads. 
He spake of the fig-tree which Jesus cursed, and we 
endeavored to enforce its application upon him$el£ 
We have reason to believe that he is convinced of the 
folly of idolatry, and impressed in some degree with 
the reasonableness, if not necessity, of the Christian 
religion. But his rank is high, and the consequences 
of changing his faith, which his grasping mind no 



doxibt fiilly sj^xvehmuis, wili {Hrobably produce a stm^ 
gle of soul, before he is made to submit. His pleit 
jbir tiot being^ a Chrislian), is igiiorcmca He saya he 
knows but little yed May the fear of Ood, whidi is 
the bqginnifig of wiBdiofmi embolden him to pro&flt 
Cbrist before hii^ perishing counlrymeni.. 

Jaanary.i^-l^/^e iB sometbifDg in the beauty of 
heavens at this! season of the year^ whieh mafees upf 
for the destiiufiion of every earthly charm, and ^ex^ 
ceeds any thing i ever noticed in other clknaitesi* 
For many weeks, tilere: has i^caTcely Mien a Arop of 
rain. The atanosphere duiing the day is so clear^ 
that the eye wanders through the boundless &^' 
with a most animating range. Nothing can teceed 
lite gloriei^ of the morning and evening twilight: 
The burnished heavens — the broad rays of the hid« 
disn Bixa shooting up the wide arch of the fimrnmeoft 
^-often succeeded hy transverse streaks of the most 
delicate and varying colors, and these yielding to w 
thousand soft» and still softer tinges^ hold our eyc^ 
and hearts at the close of each day, in glowing admi«« 
ration, until the stars have one by one unveiled theit 
glories, and all the celestial worlds beam fordi through 
the azure with the brightest radiance. Between th^ 
rains and theoommencemetit of the hot weathev-^ 
space of perhaps three months— 4he climate is de^ 
lightfiilly temperate. The summer domtnences v^ery 
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early, and the heat is often intense before the rainy 
season begins. 

January 5th. — ^As we passed up the river this, 
noming) the gilded tanples and spires of idolatry 
gleamed in the first Tays of the rising sun, and 
shed a lustre on the scene around them. Priests 
in crowds were passing about, while wom^i with 
large vessels of boiled rice, and other provisions, 
were sitting before the doors of the floating houses, 
(x in their boats, measuring to each his allowance. 
This finished, they put both hands to their forehead, 
by which gesture they worship their idolsj while the 
priest deigns them no recognition of their reverence. 
We called upon a man in public office, and were in- 
formed that the king is preparing to consecrate eigfal 
new, and newly repaired temples. On the occasion he 
throws away a vast sum of money, in support of his 
'< royal estate." A fixed estimate is placed upon his 
person, his palace, some of his wives, his scms, his 
plate, and other articles. Each distinct sum is writ' 
ten on a scrap of paper, and put within a lemon. 
3ome of them amount to one thousand dollars a piece. 
His majesty ascends an elevated place, and scatters 
these lemons among the assembled crowd, and those 
who get them receive their respective sums, upon 
presenting the paper. Thus like the afflicted at the- 
podi of Bethesda, the most needy are thrust aside, 
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vbile tke more yigorous and less nuaerable come 
before and divide the spoil. 

We passed a ftmeral array. The body was 
placed in a coffin shaded with a large canopy. 
From the cofBn a piece of white cloth was passed 
over the shoulder of a lad, dressed to represent an 
angel, and fitstened to the garment of a priest, sitting 
near the bow of the boat By this means they say 
the priest conducts the deceased to ha{^iness. Thd 
body is then taken to a temple, and burned according 
to the custom of the country. 

Before returning, we called at two of the mos| 
spacious and magnificent pagodas in the city. The 
superiority of the one <M)nsi8ts in the situation and 
arrangem^it of its buildings — ^the other in theis 
multiplicity and magnificence. In entering the 
outer court of the latter, the attention is first ar«< 
rested by large images, more like horses than any 
other animals, and occupying the place of warders* 
AU the gates are guarded by these, and another class 
of still stranger figures, intended to repres^it the 
body of a man, with a &ce of mixed features — a com^ 
bination of man, beast, and bird — all distorted, and 
giving the countenance a hideous expressicm. With-' 
in this outer court, are a laige temple and oratory, 
where the priests deliver their discourses, two or' 
three high towers, and an extensive row of open 
buildings. Having passed through the court, you 



enter asecoacLgste^ aad: find' .a nK>ie cpacMius iMm, 
surrounded by walls and eomridors, and imibeHislH 
ed with fi^ixBs 6{ still iavger pvoportkins. 

la the cenire^ is, ityessletnal appeaiance^a stopeii-' 
doQB bl<xk of irregttkr bmlebugp, harving^ tenopks oil 
iaat sides fitGin^ ^le.area, opposite each odier, and 
oonnixtedwith sa]igB8/e£ smaUeBdii^^ We 

Mtered ooe of the krg^ temples, dosiious, if possible^ 
to p&ss. tiuoqgh and t^amiiiR die kileiior. A num* 
bear of priests wsxiestseteliediiipon their beds deeping f 
others were whiling away the tittle ait trifling mm- 
fkojwsaUis^ and. betee tbeniLand a hoge idol, objects 
cf;titorly equal reven»use, Wtomea wexe wosshippaig. 
Agftiu our iri?ev«reni:e wa» the i^ilifect of inquiry, and 
again ^e pointed them to Hint wjbo had deuounced 
«uch ^jboaouu^iaie, and who alone is to be worshippedi 
Sceie were sil^t and suU^, ai»i refused to opot 
tjbe inner door. On^ who . had perhaps xeeeiTed 
a ray of .true.%hl^ helped us in explainii^ eor 
siesaage. 'After aimost compassing Tibe buildii^ 
winch prored no inconsiderafale walk, we found an 
opta door, and entered. The whole outer range we 
had^ thw iwirrounded, wiUi. aixotbear of nearly equal 
extent, a . few feet within, were completely fiHed with 
rjiyirs of gilded images^ of d&j9ei>ent sbes, and in difSer*' 
ent attitudes. The numbar of idob was rarioasly 
stated by the prie^, and others. Our ovm calcula^ 
tian made<the dggregate. betvera wn and seven bun- 
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Atedf thou^ tre could not have seen tb^oi all, and 
none of the natives would admit that there were less 
than a thousand. Thelai^a(^t image was upwards 
of thirty-'five jEeet high. Inclosed by these ranges of 
buildings we found another court, containing a num* 
ber of tasteftil ornaments, of a pyramidal form, and 
with a splendid temple in the c^itre. Had " Holinesis 
to the Lord," been inscribed here, this inner tem^e, 
as gusurded as the '^ sanctum sanctorum," would have 
appeared more beautiful than any thing 4)f the kioA 
we had ever seen. 

While our eyes were employed in eicamining these 
objects of admiration and horror, our tongues were 
active in argument with the priests and others whd 
fi}llowed us. The longest discussion took place in 
presence of the largest idol, with two young men 
who were more zealous for the honor of their gods, 
than any we had before met. One of them insisted 
that the image could speak, for pointing to a large 
tablet before him, he said << all this was dictated by 
him." The other retorting our exposure of their fol- 
ly, scornfully represented the cross, with his fingers, 
believing that all foreigners were Catholic idolatev%^ 
and plainly showing that papal abominations had been 
made an offeree, even to these ignorant heathen. 
We were assisted in correcting this mistake*— alas, 
how common among the ignorant ! by an< intelligent 
looking man of n^iddle age, who had eyide;i^y rec^T^ 
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Dd seme correct and impresaive loiowledge of Chris* 
tianity — ^probably from the books, and who aided us 
in our arguments with much apparent interest. 

In some of their temples there is a great display 
4if paintings, and the safoj»2ts brought together show 
the extreme ignorance aiad depravity of the nati<Hi. 
The walls of one of Ibem which I visited, w&tm 
joompletely covered with representattona of heaven, 
OTtth^ hell, and one of the stars of which ikm 
books speak. There were angels, men, and mon* 
keys, foreigners, or caricatures of white men, and 
dignified natives — ^scenes of gaiety and sadness— 
by land and aea^^-rof war and peace^^-temples and 
itf0tfaels, with almost every sketch which coi:dd be 
framed firom thdir sacred books, or conceived by their 
MDsatile limners. Such another chamber of imagery 
I never beheld. My in&rmant, the prince, remarked 
fliat ib» object of these paintings was to instruct the 
iliiterate,. tibtrough the medium of their senses. How 
fiur he is indebted, to some of his friends for this truly 
Catholic principle, I know not ; but th^t he is familiar 
with many of the notions, of the Romish church, is 
quite evident. One day he pointed to the tower ccm* 
mected with a temple, and inquired if I knew whai 
URas deposited in it. I told him that I had heard soma 
oi them contained money. He replied, not money, 
but <^ bones of Ood. I asked him hnw that waa 
pottsiblejt^fQr God hasnabodyiandas^pirithaano bones) 
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He answered) ^ Gftdioiics speak of the bones of Crod. 
I trid him that the Catholics m these countries weie^ 
very ignorant ; but I scaircely believed quite so ignorant 
88 to speak irfi»resenring the hones of Qod — Aey mSost 
have meant the bones of good mexL. O yes, said he^ 
I mean the same thing, these are the bones df good 
men. I am not certain but that my apok^y for the 
Catholics was unwarranted, fi>r their saintas hold the 
same place and receive the same honors, as the gode: 
of the heathen. 

The journal of our first visit to Siam closes with 
the last notice. The greater part of the occurrences 
recorded at the time, have been omitted. Ihioagh 
has been extracted, to present to those who did nol 
read die journal, some glinqises of Siam and her 
population, as well as some idea of die means 
emidoysd to raise them in the scale of hinnan and 
responsible beings. The mos^ important inquiry re^ 
mftins to be answered — ^Wliat has been the result 
of these exertions and favorable appearances — ^how 
many '^ have turned to God fi*om idols, to serve the 
living and true God, and to wait for His Son from 
heaven ?" We answer : We know not that this ha» 
been the case with any — ^the time has been too con^ 
teracted to draw a coneliision. A heathen's mind' 
cannot be enlightened in a day, neither is it reasonar 
Ue 10 suppose that his heart will be renovated, until 
his judgment is informed. Hie means wMeh ordinch 
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rOy lead to this result have not been employed. We 
have done but little more than scatter the good seed, 
and that upon ground loaded with noxious weeds, 
without having had time to witness its springing, 
and none to cherish it into hvely strength. 

And here it may not be misplaced to caution the 
reader a^nst those favorable, though iklse conckt* 
sions, which are too frequently deduced from misr 
sionary journals. The difiBicuIties of writing so as to 
inform the Christian world of actual occurrences, and 
yet not to sacrifice a &ithful report to the dreaded 
evils of misinterpretation, every missionary must feel. 
The song of the ploughman and sower, especially 
if he express the joyous expectation of the harvest, isi 
confounded with the shouts of the reaper, and then, 
when the mistake is discovered, the laborer and not 
the listener is blamed. We do not say that no mis^ 
conceptions have been transferred from the mind 
of the sanguine reporter to his reader ; but in the great 
majority of cases wheare mistakes exist, we believe 
they originate with the latten For instance, when 
we speak of the avidity with which the heathen re^ 
eeiye Christian books, the best motive is charitably . 
conceded them, when even the worst may have been 
artfully concealed. When their conversation is de- 
tailed, they receive credit for a certain amount of 
knowledge, which among Christians is connected 
with their expressed sentim^ts, but which their fOr 
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tore lives prove they do not possess. They are 
believed sincere, when they neither feel what they 
'say, nor know that (he truths they profess should con- 
trol the heart. Their own views and . associations 
of every thing sacred are so opposite to ours, that 
without much experience and severe scrutiny, we 
cannot determine the standard by which to test them ; 
and even with this intimate acquaintance with 
their modes of thought, and measures of estimate, 
there is constant danger of being deceived dirough the 
hypocrisy of some, and the self-ignorance of others. 

In our excursions abroad, and in their visits to 
us, we met with numbers who evinced a superficial 
knowledge of the contents of the book we had distri- 
buted. A few, we thought, manifested some impres- 
sion of the truth upon their hearts. We had pleasing 
evidence that the spirit of inquiry was abroad ; but 
there were no grounds of certainty to conclude that 
any had been « renewed in the spirit of their minds." 



CHAPTER XI. 



PASSAGE TO SINGAPORE AND MAI.ACCA. 

January 14th, 1822;^)<rSoon after midnight, on 
Friday last, we left Bankok and proceeded in a barge 
to Paknam, where the brig Sebastian was lying. 
Csjpt D. L. Shaw had insisted upon our taking a 
passage with him, for which he refused all compen- 
sation. Messrs. Hunter and McDonald, by whom tho 
ship was chartered, and the only Europeans in the 
place, were amcmg our fellow passengers. We reachr 
ed the brig early on Saturday morning, and imme^ 
diately weighed anehor. In passing over the bar at 
the mouth of the Meinam, the line gave just as much 
water as the vessel drew ; yet nothing occurred to 
impecte our progress, and in a few hours we were 
ploughing our way down the Gulf of Siam. With a 
leading wind almost the whole passage, and with no 
obstacle, apparent danger, or peculiarity of any kind, 
we reached Singapore yesterday (Friday) mornii^. 
I took up my abode with Mr. Thomsen, and T. pro- 
ceesded to Malacca, where Mis. Tomlin is residing. 
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Singapore is an important missionary station. It 
contains a population of about twenty-one thousand 
souls, of whom upwards of eight thousand are Chi- 
nese, and seven thousand Malays. But its great- 
est value consists in its relative advantages. There 
is no other mart of commerce so much frequented 
by native vessels, fipom the different kingdoms and 
islands of South-Eastern Asia. China, Cochin- 
China, Cambodjia, Siam, the Malayan Peninsula, 
on the continent; and Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Cdebes, Bali, Manilla, besides many other islandb 
AiPther east, and numerous places of less importsnee, 
in all the neighboring settkm^its of the Straits, -send 
jforth their yearly fleets to diis firee port ; and return 
to their respective places, loaded with the comforts, 
the luxuries, drugs and dregs of civilized nations. 
Many of these procts are from places wfaksfa have 
never been frequented by Europeans, and where^di^ie 
would be the utmost h|izard m venturing. 

How important that this fountain of conunerce 
should be supplied wtth <'the water of life," and made 
to send forth its rich streams into the different and du»- 
lant tracts of heathenism with wfaie^i it comnmnicaites. 

But like the other ala?a*Gb&gei» stations, Singapore 
hs& received very little attention frcnen Christian soei^ 
^es at home. At present, Mr. Thomsen is the only 
-fldssionary in the place. Beteg laboriously engaged 
in the work of tmislatibn and printing— ^tfie primavy 
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and most indispcaisaUe buaindss of a missiohary — 
and enervated, almost eidiauated, by the ravages of ^ 
furotracted illness, he iias hut little time and strength 
IQ attend to the external duim of the stalion. At pre*> 
vent, there is not a Ghmesie misEoanary on the island 
Si&gaftore demands the labors of at least lour m^ 
The Chinese would tax the. eoe^^iMBs of one mission^ 
ai^ . Two should be constantlyiengaged in sui^lyin^ 
the diierent native ve^aaels wdt^: Cinristian baoks> azi4 
in visiting the numerous natiare villages on the^dr- 
eumjacent islands ; and one wiMild find abundant oc^ 
mtpttticm in hisstiidy, and at the press. Availing 
thaaiselvea of the influcnoe cf some of the merchantp^ 
and of pecu2ikry. pieces,, by whseh the late Mr. 
Dalton was secured, missiooaries might make et* 
corsions. and inroads: into some of the most popii* 
loua and benighted islands in the Ai^cUpelago. The 
usefulness of imchmen wwld bo limiQad only by their 
spirit of faith and eixletptisei 

At Singapore is tbe gr^t factory of Malayan pub- 
Hoationsy aiid ithe.depoi of !CnNri9t}an book^, in tib# 
Qommon languages of ther Str^tf , and ne^boring 
islands. A greatly alter^ .vctiaiQn of the Malayan 
New Testament is namelyiijompleted by Mr. ThoDUr 
sen, and will soon be> ifeady-tQ teke .the «plaee of tb§ 
old cqpty, pi»pared by the eaxly DMt>c|i chjoiplains. Con- 
sidering the poverty of the language, and the many 
disadvant^es. y^d^r w|4p}^ its traQ§)ation \pas made, 
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the M copy k a wofk of oiiKh HMrit ; still) as could 
flcurody be otherwiM) it contains words and phrassi 
qaite rniintriligible to lbs leadari who neither' under^ 
stands the Arabic vocabulary, nor the ffiUe idioni. 
Beside this important work, which is now partially 
printed, a nnmber of others have iasned from Ae 
same head and press, and been extensivdyciieiilaled. 
niere are at jHfesent three CSiineae schools, in die 
place, under the superintendence of lliss Martin. 
The little comparative stress laid apon the mere ac- 
quisition of the CSunese diaraclers, and the pains 
taken to illustrate the ideas diey convey in the moth- 
er's* tongue of the diildren, is hi^y commendable, 
and worthy of universal imitation. A knowledge €i 
the language is their only inducement to att^id, bnt 
as the books ^iqiloyed are all adapted to a more im* 
portant brandi of knowled^ the great object of the 
teachers may be readily gained without interfering 
with that of the parents and children. 

Formerly there were two cnr three Bfalay schools, 
under the superintendence of Mis. Thomsoi, bat a 
want of sufficient health to contend with die embar- 
rassments, which indifference, indolence^ and Maho* 
medanism combined to produce, have obliged her to 
discontinue her labors for the present 

The good which might be efiected in Singapme 

* The mothen ii« Malays, the flithen Chiaeae. 
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by edbeatioiiy is incakalable. It is trae k lequiret 
much zeal, sdf-deaialy and penereiaooe in the teach* 
en, bat if there were those who gave their sole atMi- 
tion to the sebools, the obstacles whidi now exist 
wonld gradually yield, until the task would become 
comparatively easy. The sphere is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to ladies. A number of girl and infant schools 
might be estaUished to the great advantage of chil- 
dren, parents, and society at laige. 

The European popuh^imi of Singapore are great* 
ly &vored in the fidthful preaching of <Hie,* who has 
their eternal wel&re at heart, and whose prayers and 
councils and purse and heart and hands are devoted 
to every cause that glorifies his Lord. 

January 29th. — Gradually improving in strength, 
we concluded to spend part of yesterday among the 
Chinese, Malays, and <Hhers in the town. The ai- 
gagement was very animating. We soon sqiarated — 
Mr. Thomson took the Malays, and Kalings and I 
die Chinese. Wherever we stopped, numbers gather- 
ed around us, and listened to our remarks, and receiv- 
ed our books with the utmost readiness. They even 
came to the door of the carriage to solicit trac|s, 
when they were all disposed of, and we were about 
returning home. 

February 26th. — ^This morning we took a num- 
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ber of books in three of ibe most onrr^it laoguagei 
cf the straits, and raited the aoothem and vesiam 
diofes of Singapoie islaiid. On the way we passed 
a number of boats ooveied with small mats, and inha* 
hited by a race at peofrie, who pr^r these ooofined 
prisons to a lesidence on tend. As their mode of 
life is the same as those mbo dwdU 0a the waten in 
China, and tradition says that the latter are onigranla 
from some external country, it isat least posaihle, that 
they and the arong lauif as these are called, may 
bare bad a o(Mnm6n ai^|ui« They live almost aairra* 
tionally and slothfiilly aatheindok&t tribes of beasts 
iuround tbem. Every moYCTSent seems dictated by 
the necessities of the day. . 

We found a very thin scattered population on 
shore, and scarcely any id them capable of reading. 
They had latdy cau^t two or three t^rS, of a huge 
size and terrific appearance. Their snare is a large 
hole, which they fill with water, and then cover over 
with brush, Adog is fiistened to the centre of a nar- 
row board, wbidi passes over the pit, and is made of 
siidi a frail material, that when the ray^ious animal 
leaps upon his prey, there is nothmg to support him, 
and he sinks into the water beneath. In some places 
the country had been cleared and aitirely deserted. 
After forming a settlement, by removing all the thick 
underwood, and planting fruit trees, if a sudden death, 
or something a little uncommon occurs, they imagine 
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fliat the place is infested by some malicious spirit, and 
inuneoytttely leave it. We found a few Chinese scat- 
tered about, where there were any advantages for 
making money, and to them, and to all who could 
tead, we gave books. 

March 6th, Tuesday. — ^Left Singapore for Malacca 
in one of the small vessels, plying betWeen the two 
places. I was the only exception to a crew and cargo 
of Chinese, and natives of the country. The place 
assigned for European passengers is so low and cram- 
med with goods, that I was obliged to creep into it, 
and then the only change of posture was between 
lying and sitting. Still there was a free current of 
air, which is far more important in these hot regions, 
than all other external comforts. Hsfd the breesse 
with which we started, continued, twenty-four hours 
would have completed our passage, but as we were 
becalmed, through the greater part of the day, we 
did not arrive until Monday morning. The num- 
ber of Chinese on board, afforded free exercise for 
my stammering tongue, and rendered the voyage 
a season of instruction to at least a few of them. 

The town of Malacca, from the offing, has a ru- 
ral aspect. It stands on a plain with numerous trees 
interspersed among the houses, though without any 
striking feature of peculiarity or prominence. The 
most comtnanding object in the vicinity, is the ruins 
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of a lar^e Oajtholic ^shitrch, founded by Francis Xkrier, 
which occupies the principal elevation near the sea* 
shore. There is a small lighf-house'and telegraphic 
upparatus itpori the salne site. The ittterior of the 
country is diversified with a few hills, and a range df 
distant mountains bounds the prospect. 

The place is retidered sacred, by the early death of 
two most usefhl missionaries. Mihie and Collie aro 
names which shall ever be remembered among the 
distinguished benefactors of China. Though their 
career was brief, their labors were arduous, and the 
works they have written and translated into the Chi- 

4 

nese language, are among the m^ans by which the 
regeneration of that empire is to be produced. Mr. 
Hughes is the only missionary at the station. Tom- ' 
lin returned with me from Siam, to take the superin- 
tendence of the college ; Mr. Kidd, the principal, 
having been obliged to return to Europe for the bene- 
fit of his health. 

March 9th. — Malacca boasts of a healthful climate, 
interesting scenery, and pleasant roads. The prin- 
cipal " drive" for exercise, is around a large Chinese 
cemetery, which stretches over an irregular surface 
of ground, and incloses two or three miles within its 
limits. Some of the tombs are extensive and orna- 
mental. There are one or two retreats a few miles 
from the town, along the sea-shore, to which the resi- 
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cbtits resort for relaxatido from duty", and bodily r&> 
ereation. 

This evening, attended a religious meetnig, in one 
<ii the Chinese schools. It was conducted as lecture 
meetings 9,re in Christian lands, by prayer, singing, 
Teading, and exhortation. More than a do2ien Chinft- 
men were present, and gave good attention. The 
I^ce, object, worshippers, and especially the seasoHi 
a week day evening, gave a pecuUar interest to the 
occasion. Oh bow animating the prospect, when the 
Lord shall be worshipped in heathen, as in Christian 
lands ; much more delightful, when '< His will shall be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven." 

March 12th. — The Anglo-Chinese coQege, situa- 
ted in this place, was instituted for the purpose^of 
qualifying young men to become teachers to their 
countrymen, with the earnest hope that the '^God 
of all grace" would sanctify their talents to himsel£ 
Among the few who have fully answered the ex- 
pectations of the missionaries, is Leang^Afa, who 
received his early and lasting impressions^ whOe 
engaged as a printer to the institution. If native 
teachers are to become the chief instruments in 
the conversion of die nations, schools of this idnd 
are probably to be the means, by which they are to 
be trained for their office. For some years past, the 
number of young Chinese in the college has equalled 
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between fire-and^tweDty, and thirty. The aim of tte 
teachers is to give them instruction in the Christian 
hooks, translated into thrir language — sdso to teach 
Ihem the English, and advance them in their own lite* 
ratare. All the Chinese connected in any capacity 
with the institution, are called toother every morning 
at seven o'clock, for the reading of the Scriptures, sing- 
ing and prayer. An hour afterwards, those who do not 
understand the Chinese, are collected by the Malay 
missionary for the s^me purpose. The remainder of 
the time is devoted to their several engagements, and 
the day is concluded as it was commenced. 

On the Sabbath) there is preaching in the chapel 
belonging to the society, by both the missionaries, in 
the languages of their departments. Two or three 
stated services are also held in the week, generally in 
the school-rooms, where a small number assemble, and 
the services are conducted as the one described. 

Connected with the college, is a printing establish- 
ment, where a large proportion of the Christian books 
distributed at the different Chinese stations, is prepar- 
ed. There are also fonts of English and Arabic 
type, the latter for the Malayan language. Malacca 
is highly and justly celebrated for the number of its 
native schools. Children of Chinese, Malay, Portu- 
guese, and Kaling parents are all taught in their re- 
spective languages, the truths of Christianity; 
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There are^ at present^ about one hundred and fifty 
cur two hundred CSiinese boys, belonging to the sdioob^ 
mperintended by the principal of the college.; one hun<- 
dred Chinese girls under the instruetion of Miss Wal- 
lace ; between two hundred and fifty and three hun- 
dred Malay children, tmder the care of Mr. H«ghe% 
the Malay missionary ; and about two hundred mo^^ 
principally Tamul and Portuguese, in the charge of the 
ladies belonging to the Resident's househdd, and iHie 
or two others of a kindred zeal, who lire in the place. 
These schools, as the reader may infer, afford a fine 
sphere for female usefiilness* They have been much 
Messed with the infhienoe and .efficknt labors of 
active ladies, and might be made still more exteo- 
sively beneficial, if they Teoeived the patronage from 
abroad which they requii^e/ Alas that this idiould 
be the chief cottiplaint, in every place where ef- 
forts are made for the conversion of the heathen** 
In every plan • of Christian benevolence, the Bii»* 
sionaries and teachers find a liberal patron, an effi- 
cient coadjutor and a moift congenial friend in the 
Hon. S. Garling, Resident of the station. 

On Tuesday evening, March 27th, left Malacca in 

*' Bince&e above was writtea, Mina of the girit' aehoole WtLf^ 
been auapended for want of fuiiday and two or three ladiee, wko took 
an active part in leaching, have been removed. It is highly im- 
portant that female education in Malacca, and in all the East, should 
be taken up by ladies at home, and supported with the leal and 
peneveranoe wfaioh the objeet detpands. 
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a native brig, bound to Singapore, wkh such a num- 
ber of feUow-paaiengers, principally Cbkiese, as al 
night filled the berths, covered the floor of the poop* 
cabin, occupied much, if not all of the space below 
decks, and rendered it difficult to walk, without tread- 
ii^ upon some of th^n. Owing to calms, opposing 
winds, and numerous obstructions on the uncoppered 
bottom of the vessel, we did not arrive until Monday 
morning, April 2d. 

When confined a numbw of days, with the same 
persons, it is difiicult, wkhout a great command of 
their language, to oomj^y with the promptings of 
jduty and compasnon towards ibem. The subject of 
CJhcistianity, after being introduced a few times, and 
enlarged upon sufficiency to teach them how they 
can be saved, becomes stale, imd requires a variety of 
phiaaeology to place it in difEerent lights, and render 
• ^ at all interesting. One expedient has been adopted, 
and I belie ve with profit When assembled in groups 
isx conversalioa, of which they are very fond, I have 
interrupted them — offered the most respectable of 
their number a Christian book, to read and explain, lor 
the edification of the rest ; and then joined the com- 
peny upon the floor, as an auditor and occasioDal 
^prompter. At these seasons I have felt the deepest 
hiterest in interceding in their behalf, and could not 
but hope that the plan would be blessed. 

After returning to Singapore, the writer awaited 
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the first opportunity for Stam. During this interval, 
he frequently accompanied -Mr* Thomsen in the dis* 
trSNition of books, both on shore and in the harbor. 
The season at which the Chinese visit the tombs, a£ 
forded an opportimity for much exertion, boih in teach- 
ing them orally and in distributing books. All the 
junks from CSiina were supplied, and others from Siam, 
which were manned with Chinese sailors. 

April 18th.<^Last evening embariced in a China 
junk, for Siam. An ^fort was made to procure a 
passage, immediately on my arrival from Malacca, 
but the captains of Ae junks refused to take me, 
from fear of incurring tfie displeasure of the Siamese 
king. For the presmit opportunity, I am indebted to 
tibe kindness of W. Scott, Esq. the castom-hoose of* 
fioer, who, from his situation, has much influent 
wiA the Chinese. 

The junk is about thvse hundred tons in mxe. In 
CMistruction she is rather supericnr to the majority of 
CSiinese vessels, presenting a less stem-like, semi-lunar 
bow to the water, and consequently being swifter and 
safer. She carries upwards of forty men, mid has 
one or two passengers beside myself. Mine is the only 
white foce and Ei^ish tongue on board. It ^wSl 
probably surprise a westenr sailor to ieam, that flie 
men receive only about fifteen dollars a voyage, which 
consumes generally from four to nine months, and it 
will be no less amusing to a western traveHer to heitf 
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that a tiatife pesB^ftg^r • paysr but imt doUara frmn 
ftagftpora to Siam, incltiding his fete, which in 
itself is one, and at timee^ two months' board and 
lodging; 

'Hie place of xesMienee asirigned mei is a boat on 
tho qnarter-deck, resembling an oven, and«o strait^ 
«nd^ its disi^isions, that it can ccmlain very lilde 
except mysd^ and will aHow me to sit upright only 
npon a low ' trunk. With ttie reception of the, cap- 
lain, who probably wishes lo frighten me out of a 
ittlte mtxre money, or into a little less comfort than 
was stilpttlaled^ the orev^ are rudely civil wd obliging^ 

19dL — HaTosuoeeeded in cbai^mgmyapartgienl 
for another at its side, lesa attcaetive in ext^nal ap* 
pearaace, but rather broader and cooler than the one I 
hft. l%e <^lain has idaimd the musdes of Ids fibce^ 
and we are all now oh the best posnble terms* it 
proves a great source irf* amttsament to them, Vd see 
me walk ^e deck iiMr^exerase.> Oomfert and bodily 
wartioR of any kind appear io the minda of . all theaa 
natites, as stiaUfsis, if not inoeconciledgle enai^Mi. 
They ha^e an idea Ifaat .tUaeaeroisa must be 4 i«tir 
gioQs pei^femiance ; and when I come out, they-fi^ 
^pumtly mtfMiaa the number of at^is and turns whiob 
ths cbity demaodsf* ::Thi9 1 at(^n^.to show thamy hy 
disappointia^/ aU4b#r oooieelares^ is^the snggesti<^ 
iff their ownfitfu^^ Itieqpiiies SMich prasweaoC 
gniodi in tak»ig^ i9pi)Mjo%.not,U^J4^£»f with^soita 
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of their strange notions. They ha^e an idea, thfllt 
walking with the hands behind the back is an ill 
omen, and retards the progress of the vessel. Other 
whims, too numerous and absurd to mention, prove 
rather annoying, wher^ there is no disposition to be 
unbending in trifles, and none- to indulge them ia 
their superstitions. I find it an excellent school fo£ 
the employment and improvem^it of my limited ahili^ 
ty.in that dialect of the language which is of the most 
service iti Siam. 

21st — AU things go on well but the junk, and diS' 
reminds one of a well-saiturated log of wood, in her. 
grievous, groaning movements. For the last forty- 
eight hours, it is doubtful whether we have made 
more than half that number of miles; When the wind 
is abeami so great is the lee- way, that there is compa* 
latively but little advantage in weighing ^e krgOi 
wooden anchor. If by any. means they are obBged 
to lower the main-sail, it is painful to witness the ex* 
ertion of muscles and lungs required to hoist the cum- 
biou9 mat* to its place^ Two windlasses, one of which 
extends across the junk, and die other £rom the main- 
mast to the side, are put in requisition, in this lalKMri«* 
ous >task. The muscles of the (Shineso seem de- 
termined to be laid under the least ipossible oUiga* 
tions to mechanioal agmioy. Wiien they wmh to^ 
punip the 8hip,a pcde is placed aerQes,iandaMne height 

* Tkv Moli-of BKtIve TeMeU te« gc^nendlf made df muti. ' 

24 
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above the hatch-way, to which a pulley is suspmded. 
At one end of the rope passing through the {mlley, a 
large bucket is let down and drawn up by a number 
at the other end, while one or two are stationed below 
fo fill it. The work goes on ipost cheerfully, though 
with the least show of subordination — the sailors 
having generally as much to say as the officers, and 
the officers as much to do as the sailors. 

23d. — ^Last night the riot and revel of idolatry 
commenced. From the parade of gongs, gilt paper, 
and other ominous articles with which I was fisLmiliar, 
I was apprised of their intentions, and my spirit was 
stirred within me. I raised my voice — endeavored to 
convince them of their error, ridiculed their folly, 
warned them of their guilt, tried .every expedient ; but 
all in vain. The gongs and drums struck up, the 
paper was lighted, and cast into the sea, and the vain 
offering quickly and irreverently finished. They tokl 
me that the morrow was the birth-day of their god- 
dess Ma*cho-po. 

This morning, at the dawn of day, the same ser- 
vice was performed, and again at eight o'clock, with 
many additional offerings of flesh, fish, and cake. 
Again I summoned m}r tongue to the- contest ; 
but with no belter succass than before. Some 
laughed ; others we«e angry. The chief officer, to 
whose reason an. appeal was made, and whose pre- 
vious copdufi^t (^9 vinced me that be was amaa offense, 
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took my interference in high dudgeon. My boy, feeV 
ing apprehensive of the consequences of denouncii^ 
their popular deity with such forwardness, came and 
begged me to desist. I certainly had no design to 
irritate them needlessly, nor any fear of attempting 
what a sense of duty prompted. What grieved me 
peculiarly, was the office of a quiet, interesting man, 
somewhat advanced in life, who had read the Chris- 
tian books in my cabin, and who appeared to com* 
prehend many of their truths. Instead of manifesting 
the least regard to what he had been taught, he stood 
before the image, kneeled a number of times, and 
bowed his hoary head almost to the deck. There 
was but one retreat from this affecting scene, and 
were it not for this refuge, the missionary's heart 
would often sink in utter despondency, beneath the 
pressure of his trials. Oh, how refreshing it is, at 
such seEisons, to pour out the soul into the ear of Him 
who not only has the power, but has published the 
determination to destroy idolatry, and restore his ig- 
norant, rebellious creatures to IJimself. 

The conversation on the subject of idolatry com- 
menced publicly this morning, and resumed at diffei. 
rent times through the day, will, I sincerely hope, lead 
th^n to reflect upon the stupidity, as well as the crime, 
of worshipping those whom they acknowledge to 
have been but men, and only the dumb images of 
whom they thus reverence. One fevorite plea with 
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^em isy that di&rent countries hare differeat ens- 
tonos*— in other words, that fashion is laur, and her 
vagaries imperious. Another reason, which, if tnie, 
would be more rational, is, that those whom they wor- 
ship, though they were mortals like themselves, hare 
been transformed into gods, as the reward of their 
merit. 

As has been mentioned, one thing which gives 
peculiar zest to a Chinaman's sacrifice, is the feast 
which follows. A good sized porker, preserved many 
months for the occasion, was slaughtered this morn- 
ing, and after the formal presentation of part of it to 
the image, applied to the purpose for which it was 
really intended. They had been living before upcm 
rice, salt fish and v^etables, and were prepared to 
welcome and enjoy this temporary change of diet. 
Of all their ordinary meats, pork is the fisivorite among 
the Chinese. 

May 2d. — Contrary to the expectations of myself 
and others, we were not out of sight of land more 
than twenty-four hours. Five days have nearly 
passed since we opened the rugged scenery of Trin- 
gano, and though we have been proceeding with all 
sails set, and a considerable breeze a part of the time, 
we have scarcely succeeded in leaving it out of sight 
Tringano appears to be a projection from the peniu; 
sula of Malacca — ^peculiarly varied in its general as- 
peet, and notable for its piracies. It is said that the 
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rajah is tiie head of the banditti. I was by no means 
grieved to learn that our resse} is top large to invite 
an attack from these desperate marauders. About 
three years ago, my friend and fellow-missionary, 
^edhurst, visited this place, in a small boat, and en- 
coimtered the most frightful dangers from the pirates 
on the way. 

This afternoon, another feat of idolatry was per- 
formed. It was intended for an act of homage to the 
presiding deity of a hill, opposite to which we are 
sailing. Lamps were lighted, paper' burned, cakes 
and fruits spread on a mat, the gongs rung, and the 
aged man, spoken of before, bowed his head a num- 
ber of times nearly to the deck. My spirits have sel- 
dom sunk so low. After what* has been said, and 
what their reason assents to, the noise sounded to me 
like the knell of the second death. 

9th. — Last night we encountered a severe squall. 
The lightning, and thunder, and wind, and rain, gave 
the scene a sublimity, which the hurried confusion, 
and want of skill evident among the boatmen, would 
have converted into terror to my mind, had it not 
been for " my hiding-place and my shield.'' When 
the squall came on, the mate called for gold paper, 
and holding it up before the face of the storm, bowed, 
and threw it into the deep. The terror of what par- 
ticular deity he was thus appeasing, would probably, 
have puzzled his own imagination to conjecture. 

24* 
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Lftst year it is said ttmt thirty or forty ireMelf 
were lost, on thdr return passage firotn diflferent 
places. My teacher says, that seventeen which sailed 
from Siam, and four out of six frcmi Singapore, bound 
to China, never arrived. Of their own coasting ve^ 
sels, several hundreds are reported to have met a 
similar destiny. 

For two days we have been sailing in the vidnity 
of most interesting upland scenery. It varies, from 
the small mound, through almost every gradation of 
height and pecnliarity of formation, to the lofty moun- 
tain, at whose feet this morning's mists were spread 
in delicate fleeces, and whose majestic head overlooks 
the floating clouds which love to linger about it. 
The castellated form of some of the peaks, rising to a 
considerable perpendicular elevation, is a peculiar 
feature. 

On the coasts of the Malayan peninsula, there is 
a number of native states, in which, according to the 
belief of those who have visited them, missionaries 
might reside and labor. Some of these are subject to 
the king of Siam, and the rest under the government 
of native rajahs. From the most authentic informa- 
tion that could be obtained, both from the natives 
themselves, and the Malays in their vicinity, it ap- 
pears there are four tribes of aborigines living in the 
Malayan peninsula, and known by the name of the 
original people, or Samang, and Sakei, Udei, Bayat. 
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III 8(Atiif6 and features tbey are all lifce the Malays. 
The Samang tribe live in the depths of the forest, and 
nerer come down to the villages. They neither sow 
nor plant, but subsist upon the fruits of the forest, and 
the spoils of the chase. Their sole employment is 
hunting. Whatever they meet they kill with the 
sumpitj and eat all, whether bird, beast, or reptile. 
Their language is not understood by any one but 
themselves. They lisp their words, the sound of 
which is very indistinct, more like the noise of birds, 
than the voices of men. They have neither king nor 
chief, but there is one whom they style Puyung^ to 
whom they refer all their requests and complaints, 
invariably abiding by his decision. They have no 
religion, no priests, and no ideas whatever of a Su- 
preme Being, the creation of the world, the soul of 
man, sin, heaven, hell, angels, or a day of judgment. 
The puyung instructs them in matters relating to 
ghosts, evil spirits, and sorcery, by the belief of which 
they are all influenced. They never quarrel nor go 
to war with another tribe. When one of the Samang 
tribe is dead, the head only is buried ; the body is 
eaten by the people, who collect in large numbers for 
that purpose. 

The aborigines were originally one tribe only, 
known in Malacca by the name Jakon ; from them 
sprang the Sakei, Udei-, and Rayat. The four tribes are 
much alike and speak the same language, thoagh 
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ifaejr keqi dmdneL Thiee of Aon coltnrala tfie 
gioundftiade in the neigfaboriiig yOlages, and barjr 
tbeir dead. The bark of trees famishes them with 
clothingi the roots and leayes with mediciiie, and the 
branches and foliage with shelter for the night — 
They are entirely ignorant of their own history, 
neither knowing whence, nOr how, nor when they 
came to the country/ 

10th. — ^To-day a new feast of idolatry, at least . 
new to me. A raft of bamboos was prepared, which 
they almost filled with gold and silver paper. This 
they let down into the sea, and then fired the paper, 
amid the noise of the gong, the solemn antics of the 
old man, and the offering of a variety of eatables, 
some of which, with less than their usual wisdom, 
were thrown into the water. 

14th. — ^Last night we cast anchor outside of the bar, 
at the mouth of the Meinam; and now we are waiting 
for dispatches fi-om the owner at Bankok. Notwith- 
standing the rigid laws of the kingdom against the im- 
portation of opium, and the rank and office of the 
one to whom the junk belongs, we have a quantity 
on board, which will no doubt detain us, until safely 
smuggled on shore. The weather is very oppressive. 
Scarcely a breath of air finds its way into my apart- 
ment, while the sun beats upon it with his fiercest 

* Theie eztnetc are fram a small sheet published injkhe straits 
of Malacca, some time ago. 
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rays. We find onrselves greatly favored, notwMi- 
standing the apparent dullness of our daUy progress, 
T^o junks came to andior i^ortly after we arrived, 
one of which sailed one month, and the other half a 
month before us. The last mentioned one refused to . 
take me, — ^another instance of the Lord's kindness in 
disappointing our plans. 

Thus closes the passage. I have seldom, if ever, 
been so much impressed with the degradation of the 
heathen, as during the month spent on board this 
junk. How striking, how total the change which the 
Gospel of Jesus makes in a rational mind ! In fact, 
no mind is rational, until restored to its original har- 
mony by the influence of the Grospel. The condition 
of the heathen is more deplorable than that of many 
maniacs in Christian lands, for to the latter there 
may be lucid intervals. They are sunk below the 
brutes, for their apprehension of things is correct as 
far as it goes. They are beneath the very stock and 
stone they worship, for these cannot mistake their 
worshippers for dead men — while their worshippers 
madly confound them with the living. No ideas 
on any subject is preferable to wrong impressions of 
every important truth. Let those who say there are 
uo advantages, in the Christian religion, come forth 
and look upon these, heathen. Civilization, — if tliat 
which has not a true reli^on for its basis merits the 
name, — ^has been exerting its influence for centuries, 
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among the nation to which this crew bdongs. And 
yet what do ihey know ? AU that they behold in 
creation— all that they witness in providence— ^U 
tfiat theit reason can suggest— does iiot lead them, 
^ neither did it their sages, to the obvious conclusion, . 
that there is one Supreme Being. In regard to the 
object of the present life, the realities of the future, 
and every thing relating to their eternal interests, no 
frenzied imagination could be wilder. And this 
ignorance extends not only to the most important of 
all truths, but also to the most simple subjects of 
worldly science. Of history, geography, astronomy, 
philosophy, medicine, all of which they profess to un- 
derstand, they know but very little ; and the influence 
o{ that little is nullified by the crowd of errors with 
which it is mixed up. I sincerely hope that the mode 
and frequency of social worship, and the observance 
of the Sabbath which they have witnessed, with the 
books distributed, and our frequent conversations, 
may be blessed to the eternal welfareof some of these 
ignorant though amiable *men. Four of us have 
daily crowded into my little den, and regularly main- 
tained a morning and evening service. It has been a 
source of frequent regret, that there was no place on 
board sufficiently ^spacious to accommodate more, 
where the noise and bustle were not so great as to 
prevent the perf<Nrmance of religious exercises. 
16th,— rStill at anohor. A number of Chinese 
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junks retttraing to the empire, and smaller onesi^ass* 
ing to and from the Meinam gives much life to the 
scene. It is said there are upwards of eighty vessels 
trading between Ohina and Siam this season. Beside 
the exercise of patience^ it affords a &vorable oppor- 
tunity, as the eye ranges over a part of this heathen 
kingdom, to reflect upon thQ nature and dreadful re^ 
sponsibility of the missionary work, under existing 
circumstances. Were it not for the promise of sulBi** 
eient grace, and the constant, intercessions of the Ad* 
vocate with the Father, the mind would recoil from 
the contemplation, and if it could not bury itself in 
forgetfulness, would lie down in despair. And why 
should one be left to attempt alone, what devolves upon 
many, as an equal duty, and what demands the united 
labors of a host ? Can the unwillingness, or even the 
deepest sense of unfitness to come up to the help of 
the Lord, release any from the obligation imposed by 
the Saviour's command ? Exalted, though neglected 
Saviour, arise, and plead thine own cause ; then shall 
the heathen be saved. 

19th, Friday. — After a detention of three days, 
before the owner could receive information of our ar- 
rival, and the opium could be transferred to vessels 
b^ter adapted to smuggling, we weigiied anchor, and 
entered tlie Meinam. With a fresh and free breeze, 
we soon reaehed'Paknam, which is the post of the 
fiist revenue officier, To this town the river is lined 
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with«a thick jonglei with no clearod ^ots, and 
with but one or two fidiennan's huts along the 8hoi<& 
The following morning a number of government 
officers came on board, and after drinking tea, and dis- 
puting with the captain some time about Ae^tmount 
of {Nresents, more properly bribes, each should receive, 
they bore away their fsirdels, and left us to proceed. 
They did not know but that every box on board, ex- 
cept one of mine to which their curiosity pointed them^ 
and every part of the ship, exo^t the most exposed 
{daces, were stowed with contraband goods. 

To a stranger, the curiosity of the Siamese^ and 
country-bom Chinese, aj^iears very childish. While 
I was sitting and. conversing with one of them, two 
or three were behind me, examining my dress, and 
lifting up the outer garment to see the texture and 
number of those within. Their cupidity is as annoy* 
ing, as their curiosity is amusing. Their ideas of 
beneficence are limited to deeds of alms-giving — ^piin- 
cipally the 6U[^rt of the priests, and when one of 
them, of some rank, heard that I was engaged in oh* 
jects of benevolence, he gave me no rest, with his un- 
wearied importunity — first b^ging for what caught 
his eyes, and then for money. That I should have 
come to Siam, without the expectation or desire of 
amassing w^althr-^nerely to teach them about, the Godt 
of heaven, and give them bookstand tnedicine, ww 
ao incredible to thpse who had heard Utile ^of the vm^i 



amxaries befere,- that they vould^fepeat the same ques- 
tion about my object in coming, as though the reply 
they unifomdy received was too absurd to claim a 
moment's remembrance. 

After the morning scene closed, and the tide &vor* 
ed, we proceeded up the river, doubtful whether we 
should be able to pass the situation of another custom- 
house officer, about twelve miles further, without some 
detention. The officer did not even board us^ Here, 
as at Paknam, are batteries on each side of the river, 
one of which is very extensive, with quite a collection 
of native huts in their vicinity. On Friday morning, 
I left the junk at andior a few miles below Bankok, 
and came in a small boat to the house, of our former 
patron and friend Mr. Silveira. 

My second residence in Siam consumed between 
five and six months. The object which hastened my 
departure from the straits, before there could be a ra- 
tional hope of the restoration of health, was the sup- 
plying of the Chinese junks, about returning to the 
empire, with Christian books. It appeared so doubt- 
ful whether, erea if I remained longer at Singapore, I 
^ould not be eventually compelled to try a change 
to a cold climate, that I felt determined, rather to ha- 
zard the experiment upon my health, than to suffer an 
opportunity of such extensive usefulness to pass un« 
unproved. With the blessing of the Lord, striking, 
and encouraging in many reeq^ts^ I arrived, in time 
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to famish about fifty junks, bound to China, amd 
nam, its dependency, with the Scriptures and Chris* 
tian books. The delay of a week would have lessen^ 
ed this number materially. Nearly thirty had already 
sailed, and the rest were hastening away with the 
greatest dispatch. This engagement employed the 
mornings and evenings of nearly three weeks, at the 
dose of which a return of debility confined me to in^ 
door labors, and even these, for much of the time re^ 
ceired but a superficial attention. 

The most hopeful circumstance, connected with tbB 
mission, is the number of attendants upon our Sabbath 
exercises. For the greater part of the time between 
twelve and twenty Chinese have been present, few in* 
deed, contrasted with the myriads, who cling with 
madness to their iddi^, but encouraging when com- 
pared with the past. Our auditory has been gradu- 
ally increased by a species of management, which, 
had I remained, would probably have swelled it to a 
large congregation. In conversing with the nume- 
rous applicants for medicine, I told such as I thought 
could well attend, of our Sabbath service, and ap- 
pointed that day and hour for them to come for a 
firesh supply of medicine. Many who commenced 
their attendance through these means, became too 
much interested in Omt new pursuit to discontinue. 
Beside this, about half a dozen have enjoyed the 
benefit of daily wondiip and catechetical instructi^i. 



7he effect has been, that the majoiitj^have had their 
ideas on the doctrines of Christianity-greatly enlarged, 
and a few have manifested such an effect of the truth 
upon their hearts, as I sincerely hope may prove to 
them the dawn of an eternjal day. These have re- 
jected their idols, and established the .daily worship of 
the true. God. 

I have ventured to baptize* none, and conse- 
quently denominate none of them converts. The 
most hopeful have lived too &x to bring them under 
such a course of instruction as seems important, 
where the mind is just emerging from gross darkness, 
and where the light itself shines so dimly. I expected 
soon to leave the place, and feared that a change of 
•circumstances mi^t produce a change in their im- 
pressions and conduct ; and Vl^at was more control- 
ling to my own judgment, I knew that if they were 
the children of God, they would remain such — ^i^ not, 
the administration of this rite might prove a source 
of delusion to their own minds, and of scandal to 
those around them. The one who was baptized by 
my predecessor, Gutzlaff, appears to know the truth 
in the love of it. He has renounced all the absurd no- 
tions and customs recognized in their religious creeds, 
and blended with the renown of their ancient mo- 
ralists — an evidence of mental renovation, which can 
be estimated only by those who know how the Chi- 
nese plume themselves upon the' parade of this 
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knowledge, ani with what diiSiculty they are made 
to abandon it as absurd. 

The Siamese were much more reserved than be- 
fore, probably at the suggestion or command of those 
who begin to open their eyes upon the consequences of 
intercourse with us, and tremble for the doom of their 
gods and temples. A jGsibric of idolatry, so exten- 
sive and consolidated as the prevailing religion of 
Siam, based upon the interests of a vast body, quite a 
nation of priests, suf^rted by the superstition, the 
pride, and, of course, the power of the kings, the 
princes and the whole community, cannot be expected 
even to totter upon the application of so slight a force 
as we have brought to bear against it. This remark is 
made to guard against the impression of many, that ' 
the ruling powers qf Siam, and the community at 
large, are rather patrons than opposers of Christianity. 
However favorably the few who contemplated the 
subject may have received it when it was novel, and 
a matter of curious inquiry, yet that was not the time 
of trial. 

The power of the truth, in pulling down strong 
holds without, their venerated temples and idols, 
and the still stronger holds within, even all their sa- 
cred associations, and deep-rooted habits, had not 
been experienced nor understood. Neither do I be- 
lieve it yet known, except to a very limited extent, 
although there appears to have been suspicions in the 
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mmds of a few of the objeet and probable tendency of 
our labors in the kingdom. ' 

The medical department commenced with the 
mission is well adapted to the place, and if filled with 
qualified men might lead to the most desirable conse- 
quences. It is calculated to give influence to the 
person if successful in his practice. It attracts many 
from dijSerent and distant parts, to whom we could 
otherwise have no possible access. It afibrds an oppor- 
tunity of instructing those who come, and lays them 
under such obligations as can be employed in secur- 
ing both their attention to your remarks, and their 
attendance upon the established ordinances of reli- 
gion. But this charity is dictated by a regard to the 
welfare of this life, as well as of the hfe to come. 
The most common complaints are those which yield 
readily to our applications, but whose permanent 
cure baffles the skill of the natives, and resists the 
power of all their medicines. 

The following are a few extracts fromthe journal 
kept at the time. 

21st. — A busy day. Great numbers for books. 
More than I remember ever to have seen before. 
They were principally Hainam men, from a vessel 
which they are building in our neighborhood. This 
afternoon commenced visiting the China junks to 
supply them with the Scriptures, and other religious 
books. Having a letter to the captain of the port, 

25* 
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who acts as iBterpreter between foreigners and the 
Prah Klang, I called at his house, and was injformed 
that the king had commanded his officers to prohibit 
me from distributing the books, which he had heard 
I brought with me. " If we wanted to disseminate 
our religion," his majesty remarked, " we must go to 
some other country." A number of considerations 
prevented a change in my plans, and looking for wis- 
dom to Him in whose hand are the hearts of kings, 
I went from the interpreter's house to the great busi- 
ness on which I came forth. In four of the five 
junks visited, the books were well received. Occa- 
sionally you meet with those who are full of all 
suspicion, and with whom but little can be done. 

22d. — Arose early, and went on board of four 
junks. In the first met with a man who appeared 
not only friendly, but acquainted, at least to some ex- 
tent, with the true God and his redeeming Son. Af- 
ter a little conversation, he said that he was a Kelese- 
tan, [Christian, according to his pronunciation,] be- 
longing to the island of Hainam — that there were 
three or four Padres, and about three thousand na- 
tive Christians [Catholics] on the island. It confirms 
the account that I had previously received respecting 
the Catholics having retained a considerable foothold 
there, when expelled from China. I gave him the 
Scriptures, and a number of other books, some of 
which he promised to carry to his friends of the same 
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profession at home. From bis unreserved manner, he 
could scarcely have suspected that there was any dif- 
ference between toe and his own priests, although he 
said, in reply to a question on the subject, that they did 
not distribute the Scriptures in the Chinese language* 

Have been again somewhat troubled with a con- 
iBrmation of yesterday's report. Mr. Silveira having 
business with the acting Prah Klang, was informed 
that the king had really said the books must not be 
distributed in his kingdom. Mr S. thinks, and with 
much reason, that the priests are taking the alarm, 
and employing their influence with the king to pre- 
vent their downfall. I think I never enjoyed the 
second psalm so much as to-day.* 

June 12th. — Since the last date, have been em- 
ployed, early and late, in visiting about fifty junks. 
With a very few exceptidUs, the books have been 
thankfully received, and the instructions and exhor- 
tations, though often lame and limited, have been 
heard with attention, I hope with profit. Some 
days the engagement has been delightful. Every 
where a most hearty welcome was given, and at times 
the noisy, though respectful salutation of the gong 
has been added. Often has it been cheering to wit- 
ness the readiness with which the most important doc- 

• 

* The kin^r's officers admitted that it did not interfere with his 
majesty's command to supply the Chinese junks with books, 
tjlioagh I neither promised nor intended Xo confine myself to, them. 
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trines of Christianity were comprehended, and dni- 
inating has been the assurance that '^ our labor is not 
in vain in the Lord." Oh, how easy the conversion 
of a fallen world ' to the power of Omnipotence. 
This is our dependence — here we rest ; and our con- 
stant and only aim should be to have Jehovah make 
bare his arm in this glorious work. 

June 25th. — ^Attention lately confined to in-door 
labors. Among the numerous patients were two most 
pitiable objects. One of them was speechless, and 
uqable to walk ffom paralysis; but so sensitively 
ajive to his miserable condition, that he wept in an- 
guish at the probability of never being restored. 
Even if relief was within the efficacy of medicine and 
the skill of the practitioner, they have not sufficient pa- 
tience to be healed, pften have they come with inve- 
terate diseaseis, and though they have been forewarn- 
ed of the consequences of not repeating their calls, 
yet from not being healed immediately, they have lost 
their faith in the remedy and never applied again. 

A day or two since, the most deformed being apr 
peared at the door, I ever beheld. I knew from his 
body to what species of the animal creation he be- 
longed ; but when he lifted the veil which concealed 
h;s face, I was brought to a stand, and had it not been 
for previous evidence, would not have known what 
to determine. From the upper part of the nose to 
the under jaw, the face was consumed, and a large 
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cavity yawned in its stead. The eyes, no doubt from 
the consumption in their vicinity, appeared to be 
drawn out of their proper position, and in themselves 
were loathsome objects, destitute of sight, and other- 
wise diseased. The tongue, at least at the end, had 
become attached to the under, part of the mouth. 
Yet it was surprising to find, that he could employ 
the back part of it, which appeared to be loose, so as 
to utter intelligible sounds. His reason was perfect — 
his age but thirty-five. He appeared to comprehend 
something of those truths, which,, if impressed with 
divine power upon his heart, shall yet prevent him 
from " awakening" from this dream of life, " to shame 
and everlasting contempt." 

The most trying circumstance of the past week, and 
one which has called forth many a sigh, is the conduct 
of the boy, who had been with me for nearly a year, 
and who I hoped had passed from death unto life. He 
bad been addicted to intemperance before hie entered 
cmr service, but appeared for a long time perfectly 
reformed. While with me at Singapore, he was ash 
sociated in the family in which I lived with a profli- 
gate fellow servant, whom I have heard him warn 
against the evil consequences of dissipation, but who 
seduced him into the very crimes he had himself so 
solemnly condemned. Before I suspected the least 
misdemeanor, his conduct had become so oflfeDsive <p 
the public, that I was compelled to dismiss him imme- 
diately from my s^vice. I know of nothing more 
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pcdoful to jBi missionary's heart than an oYent of ^tim 
kind. Those who have followed to the grave a che* 
rished child— one who was their solace in loneliness^ 
and their hope in coming years, may form some idaa 
of this trial. But no ! what is a bodily pang, a tem- 
porary separation, to spiritual, eternal wretchedness* 
To see the '^ rulers of darkness" recapture those who 
we hoped had been "wrested from their dominion, and 
to find the gloom of the second death closing upon 
those who we fondly beUeved had emerged into light, 
produce, for the moment, something of the agony 
9irhich we associate with the destiny of the lost« 

July 7th.— Several circnimstances have rendered 
the week one of more than ordinary interest. Among 
these, wa& a visit from two men for books, who had 
obtained some notion of tha true God, and the ques- 
^ns of one of whom m.anifested a strong conviction 
of the credibility of the Christian religion. The poor 
man, when inquiring about the manner of divine 
worshij^ was confounded at every step. To worship 
without images, pictures, inscriptions of any kind, 
wiithout incase ^sticks, offerings of eatables,, or any 
of those rites with which every thing sacred is asso- 
ciated in his mind, was more than he could readily 
digest. Some of them exhibit, when you talk to them, 
the wonder of children in heaxing a marvellous tale. 
The great Deceiver has persuaded them that the right 
exercise of the heart is a secondary, and quite an un« 
impoi^tant matter in sacred duties. 



Yeslardtiy the man whom Gutzlaff baptized called 
Ibr the first time« He had been absent to Cochin* 
China and China, and had discovered from more than 
mere observation, that notwithstanding the similarity 
of name, our doctrihes and those of the Catholics 
were very different. He said they would not acknow- 
ledge him in Amooy, although he (confessed hitnself a 
disciple of Jesus, and showed his credentials^ no doubt 
with a very di£Sdrent expectation. That idol which 
Ihey adoir^, and the strange, txnmtelligiUe mode 
i>{ their worship, were qu^te as offensive to him, as 
his knowledge of the Saviour^ and ignorance of their 
abominations, w^e to them. 

Have been. visited three or four tiuies, by two 
of the interesting Chinese, spoken of in a previous 
part of this journal. They came expressly for divine 
worship, and would repeat their visits m(Mte frequent- 
ly, were it not for the distance of their residence from 
OS. This morning they brought an acquaintance 
with them, who had some knowledge of the books, 
and who cheerfully engaged with us in our usual ser* 
vice. Our friends had been rather fast in their reck- 
oning, having mistaken this day (Saturday) for the 
Sabbath. The elder, with all his other good quali- 
ties, is the personification of Chinese politeness— the 
other is too modest and retiring to exhibit what his 
kind heart dictates. 

17th^ — ^Passing down the river last evemng, wt 
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saw a collection of persons assembled in two or three 
places, attending to the discourses of the priests. At 
dne of the houses where we stopped a few moments, 
an old spectacled Talapoin was seated on a platform, 
preaching to an assembly, principally of women, 
who listened in the reverential posture of Siam— sit- 
ting "vdlh their feef concealed, and their hands raised 
to the level of their feces. The dull monotony of the 
old man's chant is usually reHcved by a timdy inter- 
lude of music, though we did not stop to witness this 
part of the performance. 

The present month is the commencement of the 
Prassah — the longest sacred season in the year, con- 
tinuing for three successive months.. It is observed 
in commemoration of the time that Somnahkodom^* 
the last incarnation of Buddh, disappeared from this 
world. They say that he left three impressions of his 
feet on earth — one in Siam, another in Burmah, and 
a third in Ceylon. Pilgrimages are frequently made 
to the vestige visible in the hill-country of Siam, and 
the act is considered as meritorious by these idolatej^ 
as a visit to the holy city of the Jews, the Mahprne^ 
dans, or the Catholics, by their respective devotees. 

* According to trtidltibny the brother of Somnahkodam,. a great 
malefactor, was crucified for his crimes. I have been asked whe- 
ther he and Jesus were not the same. The devil would no doubt 
have it believed, according to similar attempts, (e. g. the Philippian * 
damsel) tiiat Chriat and thia inftm^ui character were one. 
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During this protracted season, the priests are kept 
most busily engaged. Every day there is service at 
the palace, and the mansions of many of the principal 
men in the kingdom, and frequently at the houses 
of the common people. This service is maintained 
at the palace throughout the year. The night which 
closes the Prassah is a season of many ceremonies 
and much noise. Guns are fired from the forts sur- 
rounding the city, at short intervals, until morning, 
after which, for a long time, lamps are suspended 
upon high poles, by all who can a£ford the expense. 
The object of the noise is to frighten the evil spirits 
firom these precincts— the lights are to prevent the 
return of tibese dreaded genii. 

Other means are employed by the priests for the 
same purpose. They often surround a place, from 
which they wish to debar their invisible enemies with 
a thread, which by their incantatory powers they 
can render an impassable barrier. The whole wall- 
ed city is thus guarded. Even human bodies are be- 
lieved to be secured from demoniacal possessions by 
the same means. It is strange but true, that similar 
methods are employed by the priests in taking alliga- 
tors when they appear in the river, and according to 
the uniform testimony of spectators, they prove gene- 
rally successful. In statements * of this kind, and 
many others equally incredible, I have been at a loss 
to know what to determine. If the priests are not as- 

26 
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sisted by the spirits whom they profess to control, they 
must possess all their power, or they never could im* 
pose upon such a variety of witnesses. 

Before we reached home, my ears were shocked 
by an oath in English from one of Uie heathen boy^ 
who was assisting to propel the boat. It was the 
only phrase attempted in the language, and in all 
probability the only one he knew. It reminded me of 
a similar expression, which I had heard from one of 
another nation, residing in Siam, and who manifest- 
ed no other acquaintance with the English language 
than this o^nsive< sentence. The language of curs- 
ing, and the habit of brandy drinking are considered 
in many heathen nations as diaracteristics of Chris- 
tians.* 

31st. — ^Yesterday afternoon the prince Chow jPaAt 
sent for me to dine at his house* The message was com- 
mitted in such a manner, or to such a messenger, as 
would admit of no refusal, although it was raining at 
the time and likely to continue. We are often obliged 
to gratify them contrary to our inclinations, that we 
may secure their favor and be better enabled to bene^t 
them and their nation. The entertainment was in 
European style, and consisted of a variety of dishes. 

* Bruce in the interierof Abyssinia met a character who had 
picked up a few words of English, and Uiose the vilest in the lan- 
ffnage. 

t«Lordof heayen." 
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He did not partake with us, as it is the custom pf the 
princes to eat alone — offering as an apology, that he 
had dined. 

After dinner he amused us with music upon some 
of their native instruments, being himself an amateur, 
and aided by the vocal strains of one of his attendr 
ants. Between the musical powers of the Chinese 
and Siamese as has been mentioned, there is a striking 
contrast, altogether in favor of the talent and tast^ 
of the latter. Their instruments are much mor^ 
euphonic, and their voices softer and more natural. 
They employ in their usual concerts two instruments 
of percussion,^ probably borrowed 'from the Javanese. 
These are both on the principle of the harmonica, the 
one being made of transverse pieces of bamboo, sus- 
pended by strings upon a small shallop frame^work ; 
the other consisting of ar number o{ hollow copp^ 
vessels of di^rent sizes, hung upon a circular frame. 
Their sweetest wind-instruments are borrowed from 
the Laos. They are made of a number of reeds of 
unequal lengths put together, and perforated so as to 
give the necessary distinction of notes. On this ii^ 
strument the prince performs with much taste. la 
&ct, the more we see of this young man, the more we 
are struck with the variety of his talents. O that the 
Saviour would verify the prediction and promise in 
him, '^Kings shall see and arise, princes also shitU 
worship." 
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September 2d. — Our little worshipping assembly 
has just left the house. About twenty were present. 
It is so affecting to hare a company of poor pagans 
assemble on the Lord's day, to hear the doctrines of 
die Gospel, and bow the knee to their great Author, 
that I can scarcely endure the thought of lea^ng 
them, and am at times perplexed to know whether 
even measures for self-preservation ought not to yield 
to the claims of a whole kingdom. It is true, I am 
apt to forget that" if the first be necessary, the other 
must in any case be abandoned. The harvest truly 
is great, but the laborers are few. 

Two events have recently occurred, which tend to 
promote this objects of the mission. They have been 
constructing a brick foot-path between our premises 
and the Chinese settlement. The way before was 
almost impassable even to the bare-footed peripatetics. 
It is now made of materials, ajid in a manner which 
will probably surmount the height of the annual flood, 
and resist the action of its waters. Though a mise- 
rable place to walk for exercise, on account of the 
narrowness of the way, the crowd of passengers, and, 
what is worse than all, the number and annoyance of 
the dogs, yet it is the only alternative, during the great- 
er part of the year, to remaining within your own little 
inclosure, and it is essential to the prosecution of those 
external duties which ought not to be neglected in 
this mission. Its chief advantage, however, is the 
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&cUity with which visitors, patients md worshippers 
caa come to the bolide. 

The other event is an agreement entered into, 
with Chow Fah, which affi>rds to me .advantages for 
the acquisition of their language, and opens a door 
£)r instructing him. Every second day he sends for 
me to come and teach him the English, and the al- 
ternate day he sends a teacher to instruct me in Sia- 
mese. Want of health prevents me from availing 
myself of the benefits of the arrangement, except in 
a limited nieasure, and I am sorry to find, that want 
of incUnatioji or fear prevents him firom the fiill advan- 
tages of that information which I am principally anx- 
ious to impart. He bids &iir for the throne, and is 
jierhaps afraid of any thing which Qiight render^ his 
success doubtful. He hears considerable how;ever in 
the way of circumlocution. In fact, I have no other 
hesitation to the plainest, most pointed conversation, 
than the apprehension of defeating my own object ; 
and when there are sufficient grounds for dismissing 
this apprehension, the effort, in the Lord's jstrengtb, 
shall be made. Still I very much &ar, that an im^. 
perfect knowledge of his language renders all my 
instructions comparatively imavailing. 

13th.— To-day Mr. Hunter sent jfor us, to witness^ 
a sight which has attracted much attention in Siam^t 
and would be considered equally strange in mQT0 

26* 
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enlightened countries. It was a young child sporting 
in the water as in its native element, with all the 
buoyancy and playfulness of a fish. Its erolutions 
are astonishing, sometimes rolling over with a rapid 
motion, and apparently no exertion, at others turning 
round like a hoop, by bending its face under, as it 
lies on its back, and throwing its feet over its head. 
It floats like a cork, with no apparent motion o{ any 
of the muscles — occasionally allows itsdf to sink until 
only the half of its head is seen — dives — ^holds its 
&ce under water enough to alarm those who are ig* 
norant of its powers, and yet appears to breathe as 
easily as though it had suffered no suspension of respir 
ration. From its actions and countenance, it is evi- 
dently delighted with the exercise, evinces no fatigue 
nor the least apprehension, and oflen cries wheti 
taken up. It is a singular object, both out and in the 
water. It is three years old — ^very small — can neither 
speak nor walk — ^is very defective in sight — will eat 
nothing but its earliest provision — in fiict, appears 
quite idiotic, and has exhibited the same fondness for 
the water, and peculiar feats in it, from its first year 
of age — ^the first time that it was tried. 

24th. — ^A governor of one of tlie Malayan districts 
was charged with oppressing the people, for his own 
aggrandizement. Not satisfied with punishing the 
guilty, they have seized his wife, children, and rela- 
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tires, and doomed them all "to slavery and chains" 
fer life. This case ^f unrighteous dealing is by no 
means singular. < The Siamese have lately been en- 
gaged in a war with some of the Malay tribes in the 
peninsula, and, from their superiority m numbers and 
equipments, have conquered their enemies, and plun* 
dered their country. It is said that as many asiive 
thousand prisoners — ^&milies, as. well as fathers— 
have been^^nt as slaves to Siam: I visited a com- 
pany of them to-day, and was shocked at their condi- 
•tion. Aged and young — honorable and base were 
faudifled together like swine — ^filthy, diseased, — some 
extremely ill, destitute of nourishment, medicines or 
attention. They were serving out a coarse kind of 
hce to them by a careful and parsimonious measure* 

ment, without allowing them any -condiment to give 

* 

it a relish, or even fuel to cook it. 

25th. — ^My visits to the prince have been suspend* 
edi96me time on account of the death of an aunt, who 
was living, with him. On these occasi<»is all the ser* 
vants and subjects ^e oUiged to have their heads 
shaved. To-day he toc^ me to see the style in which 
the body is preserved, and witness some of the cere- 
monies, preparatory to its being burned. It is par- 
tially embalmed, in a sitting posture, with the feet 
drawn up^ and the elbows between the knees. The 
shrine or case in which it is preserved is construe^ 
lik&a pyramid, and decked with canopies and other or* 
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nameiHs. The priests were present, and bad been re- 
peaiUog thdr prayers in a funereal tone of voice* At 
mx in the eirening twenty-foar drums were beat, and 
trumpets blown — to frighten away the evil spirits, as I 
eonjeetured, by way of interrogation — but from mere 
QVSkymj as my quick-sighted infbrjnant: replied. He 
adispitted, however, that they did believe they could 
drive away evil j^irits, though guiis aDd npt drums 
were the proper inslrUmeiits. 

Their sup^stition in regard to these demons is 
extreme. . He declares they ar^ frequ^itly seen, and 
heeyrd and felt, in inflicting deadly diseases upon p^* 
sons. They have even the power, as he and.th^ 
wlu^e nation suppose, of introducing into the body 
substances too large, and hard to be digested. " You 
bear a noise generally upon the wall where you are 
sleeping.. If you stsirt.and inquire the cause, the ob- 
ject is immediately introduced through the mouth ; 
if you lie 9till and maintain silence, they cannot ad* 
min^r the &tal dose/' This art is alsp ascribed to 
m^, wbo^ by their magic, can re^jice pieces of leathei 
and other substances to an almoin imperc^tible size, 
and when they are combined with food or medscine 
and swallowed, can make liiem return to their origi- 
nal form. This they declare has been satisfactorily 
determined by post mortenp examination. I havQ 
hsard the same from thj Chtiii^se, who stand in jmch 
dread of many of the Siamese, believing tibat they ican 
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engage malicious spirits on their errands of death, and 
that it is often done to avenge a private animosity, Of 
gsun other objects. Yery recently the brother of the 
Pk'ah Klang, and one who frequently takes his place in 
commercial transactions with foreigners, died. We 
all suspected; firom the slightness of the indisposition, 
and the snddenness of the death, that it must have 
been occasioned by ignorance or design in the native 
doctors. When the body was burnt, those who were 
present testified, that a large piece of flesh was found 
unconsumed in the fire, which they knew must have 
produced his decease. This flesh was taken, dis- 
tributed among the relatives, and eaten, under the 
impression that none who >have employed this pre- 
ventivej ^n ever be destroyed by the same means. 
Among other witnesses, a little artless lad, soti of the 
Prah Klang, told my firiend Hunter of this lact, and 
exhibited strong feelings of disgust when he declared 
that they had made him eat part of the flesh. The 
priests, it is said, by much praying have the^ control 
of these spirits, or at least are beyond their control, 
which is the probable clue to the origin and object 
of the superstition. 

October 2d.— Yesterday and to-day, have been 
visiting the Malay captives. *The place was the same 
as before, but the company was difierent, and theit 
numbers increased. Their misery is sickening to 
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body and heart Socneof tbem had died; others weie 
apparently in the last sta^ of existence. Multitudes 
were ill, none of whom had comforts adapted to their 
wants, and many of them, especially the children, ex- 
hibited such painful expressions of countenances as 
quite made the heart to ble^. To keep some of them 
from lyiuj^ on the cold ground, we were obliged te 
buy mats and give them. I was happy to learn Hoi 
their measure of rice, though of the most inferior qui^ 
lity, hcd been enlarged, and a httle dried Mi added 
to their allowance ; but oh, what fate for the etnaciated 
bodies and squeamish appetites of the diseased ! 

To-day I took such medicines as I thought might 
be serviceable, but was {disappointed in finding that 
the greater part of yesterday's company had been re- 
moved.* Am6ng the objects of pity and misery was 
a mother, whose child had been torn from her, and 
was about to be sent to a distant part of the kingdom. 
She was almost frantic,'-— at times on her knees before 
those ^o ha^ the management of the business, beg- 
ging thein to restore her child — and again running to 
the hoat which they were pushing from the shore, and 
crying out after the object of her affections, in the 
most impassicmed manner. No notice was taken of 
ber, the boat moved off,* and she was left to the pain- 
fiilness of probably an eternal separation. We asked 
those to whom the poot woman appealed £»: pity, why 
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thejrdid not attend to her. They replied, that they had 
received orders, and were afraid to disobey them. 

October 7th. — To-day ournumber exceeded twen* 
ty by one or two. In the evening the priest called 
and returned three volumes of the word of God, 
which he had taken to copy. Not knowing whetter I 
should ever have another opportunity for private con* 
versation with him, and feeling a strong interest in 
his eternal welfare, I spokef as freely as I could on the 
importance of having the heart interested in the triUhs 
•which he had taken some pains to learn. I mention- 
ed that his was. the simple knowledge of the head, 
which could be of no avail toward his salvation,. as 
long as the affections were unmoved, and his idolatry 
retained.. By a word or two, and a very significant 
gesture, he made me to understand that the fear of 
decapitation was the great preventive to a change of 
his faith. I told him what the Saviour commanded 
his disciples, about not fearing thos6 who could kill 
only the body, and that thousands for the love of Jesus 
and eternal life had been transported on fiery ci^* 
riots to heaven. 

His case reminds one of the priests in the Sa* 
viour's day, who, it is said, believed ; but did notocm- 
&8s him openly, for the same reason. I think there 
is little doubt, but that if a change of circumstaiicetf 
risould dissipate these fears, he would be among the 
fint in the kingdom to embrace Christianity. Aks, 
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that such a change of circumstaiices «hoald be at all 
necessary! 

October 14th. — Since the commencement of our 
Sabbath service, I have nerer seen such fixed and 
thoughtful attention as was apparent toward the close 
of this morning's exhortation. The Spirit of the lir- 
jng Saviour was doubtless in our midst, and the hearts 
of many, I sincerely believe, felt His sacred presence. 
Again the sadness of sepdiration came over my spirits, 
and again I commended this little band to '< the Shep* 
herd and Bishop of souls." The mora we labor for 
the heathen, the more we see the necessity of laboring 
with our own hearts. It is difficult to say which is 
the most painful, to toil with no encouragement, or 
to leave unaccomplished the most encouraging la* 
bors. If there were others to take the place of those 
who are compelled to retire ; or if the flodc from 
whom their pastor is removed have attained to 
strength.; the trial is comparatively light. To la* 
bor with patience and perseverance, expectation and 
prayer, is not sufficient at least to the comfort of 
the instrument, he must learn to have his spirit 
so attuned, that the animating strain " I can do all 
things through Christ, which strengtheneth me," 
will allow of the interlude, " not my will, but thine 
be done." 

During the past week have supplied the Burman 
camp with tracts brought with me, in their own Ian* 
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guage. ' The books were well received by priests and 
people. ^ *^ " ■ ' 

21th. — ^Have been informed upon good authority' 
that the Catholics in China are reinforced this year/ 
by a bishop and four missionaries : and in Siam by 
one missionary. The viceroy of Saigon, in Cochin- 
China, who was very fevorable to the CathoUc religion j 
and a man of vast power in the kingdom, lately died^ 
which has produced such apprehensions among th0 
priests in regard to their safety, that they have begged 
the bishop of Siam to offer public prayers for their 
preservation.* Prom the same authority, the number 
of Christians in Corea is about ten thousand. They 
have no European priests, but are supplied by natives 
from China. A bishop and several missionaries s^re 
about to be appointed. 

The most prevalent language employed by the na- 
tives and foreign residents at Siam, are the Siamese 
and Chinese. The spoken language of the Siamese 
is simple and nervous, the written, the very opposite. 
Like the Chinese, there is a great deal of tone in their • 
ordinary pronunciation, but unlike many dialects of 
that language, the sense is not determined by accent. 
These modulations of voice are heard more distiijictly in 
reading, when you perceive there are three key^ a num- 
ber of notes apart, through which they pass by rules, 

* They bftT« linoe rafibnd MTn* penMation. 
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which I believe custom aloae regulates, though it teach- 
es them with great precision. In their books, they are 
exceedingly fond of epithets, turgid phrases, and a 
certain correspondence of sound in words and mem- 
bers of sentences. The object of language is often 
entirely forgotten. Instead of being r^;arded as the 
vehicle of thought, they appear to consider it as superi- 
or to all sentiment, often multiplying expressions with- 
out the least additional force or variation to the ideas. 
The majority of their books contains little else, than 
this pompous display of verbiage. A number of 
works have been written in the language. Some of 
them treat of anatomy, medicine, law, and other sci- 
ences ; but a large proportion are novels and fables, as 
full of absurdities, and puerilities, as the former are 
destitute of truth and utility. There is scarcely any 
difference in the mode of speaking the language 
throughout the kingdom, — ^the tones vary a httle, but 
so Uttle that all understand each other with perfect 
fitcility. The Bali or Pali is the sacred tongue of 
^ Buddh, and studied by the priests. Many Pali words 
are introduced in their writings. The court language 
is principally Cambodjian. The first legislator was 
from Cambodjia, and though he lived nearly twelve 
centuries ago, the language remains unchanged. 
The common era of Siam is the commencement of 
his political career. 

The language of Cambodjia is very different jGrom 
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fche Siamese. The Cambodjians employ the Pali 
^character in their moral writings, but have another for 
iordinary subjects. The Laos appears more a dialect 
of the Siamese than a distinct tongue, though the 
characters of the two languages are somewhat 
different. Between the Burmese and Siamese there 
is scarcely any approximation. 

The most common colloquial of the Chinese in 
Siam is the Tay-chew or T/o-chew. It resembles the 
Fokien more than any other dialect, but still differs 
so much from it, both in phrases and accent, that with- 
out accommodation on one or both sides, there can be 
"but litde intercourse between the natives of the two 
})laces. There is not the same fulness and distinct- 
ness of sound in the Tay-chew dialect as in the other. 
*rhe consequence is, it is more difficult to acquire, and 
especially to employ intelligibly to the natives. This 
niay be owing, however, to the great want of unifor- 
mity among themselves, as also to the fact, that they 
are poorer and less cultivated than the inhabitants of 
Fokien, and consequently if yoU do not happen to 
strike the very term and tone which they employ, 
they have no means of gathering your idea. There 
is nothing in a missionary's labor which tries his pa- 
tience and power of application so much as these dif- 
ficult and different languages. No effort of genius 
can overcome the obstacles which he continually 
ikieets. It is true there is a talent for languages, 
which gives immense advantages to those who pos- 
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sess it, but the acquisition of the Chinese depend? 
upon a close imitation of writings, which can scarce^ 
ly be said to be governed by any principles, and in 
which the idiom is totally ojqposite to any thing known 
or employed among western nations. First, you must 
acquire a knowledge of the character, and then you 
must pore over the books in which these numerous 
characters are employed, until you perceive how they 
are combined to convey ^ different ideas. The man 
who has the most extensive acquaintance with their 
classical and historical works, who can servilely imi- 
tate their style, and liberally quote their sentiments, is 
the literary man in China, and of course the one best 
calculated to influence and control the mind of the 
empire. It is the untiring exertion required in mas^ 
tering these difficulties, connected with the effects of a 
climate which proves unfavorable to close mental ap- 
plication, which has injured the health of the majority 
who have devoted themselves to this mission. This 
fact however, should not discourage any who feel it 
their duty to consecrate their lives to the salvation ef 
these nations. The chief difficulties belong rather to 
the literature of die language, thsm to a sufficient 
knowledge of it, for useful purposes. The colloquial 
dialects, though they all require attention, may yet be 
obtained without injury to the health, and without that 
application of mind which is necessary for literary pur- 
poses. To Uve with them or have them live with you— 
to talk, though you blunder — to question, though you 
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cannot understand the answer— to repeat or even write 
down what you hear, and inquire about what you are 
ignorant — to dismiss all pride, all diffidence, and to lay 
every man and. every thing under contribution to 
your object, is the best way to study languages, and 
a way which confines no one to his desk. It is 
important never to be ashamed of your ignorance, 
nor backward to ask about what you even ought to 
know. And no plan have I found so profitable as 
emplojring the pencil in catching words and sentences 
out of the lips of those who are talking, and then, if 
you think it too unreasonable to make the man his own 
interpreter, to defer the inquiry fora ftiture period. I 
have known one or two ladies whose health was deli- 
cate, and yet who had made themselves such proficients 
in the Chinese, that they could converse on all subjects, 
and read and explain the Christian books with facility.* 
Still no other language in the East, probably no other 
in the world, presents such difficulties to its complete 
acquisition as the Chinese. The Siamese, especially 
the spoken language, is by no means appalling. The 
Malayan, employed in the straits and through the 
islands, is simplicity itself It is doubtful whether there 
is another language in the world which can be so quick- 
ly understood, and employed by foreigners of all na-* 
tions. 

4 

* Being fkmiliar with the subjects, these books are more easily 
comprehended bj \xa than their owa. . *; 
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November 4th. — ^Expecting to leare the place be- 
fore this day, I had made arrangements for those who 
were disposed to continue the Sabbath services, to meet 
in future in the same place and at. the same hoar* 
All whom I had any reason to expect came, and these 
Inrought others with them, so that the number was as 
great as usual. Having in the presence of all, men- 
tioned the person by whom I desired the exercises to 
be principally conducted, I resigned the office to him, 
and sat as a listener. The audience were very silent 
and attentive, and the expounder animated and happy 
in his views and illustrations. It was very evident to 
me, that, exclusive of the obligations which would 
probably bind a greater nimiber to me than to the sub- 
stitute, or to their own best interests, the change is in 
many most important respects desirable. In power of 
language he has greatly the advantage, at least in his 
own dialect, which is more familiar to others, and 
less to myself than the Fokien. As it regards his 
knowledge, it is quite extensive — the result evidently 
of much reading, and I hope of spiritual illumination. 
Besides, he knows their modes of thinking and reason- 
ing on moral subjects, and the objections they enter* 
tain against Christianity, which have been often urged 
against his &]th, but which they are more backward to 
express in my presence.* 

* In a eommanication from Mr. Jonei^ the Baptist miBiionary 
who arriyed shortly after I left the country, he mentions, under date 
«r September 89d, 1833, that this litUe assembly conUnaed their 
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Before leaving Siam, it was my intention to have 
visited other parts of the kingdom. Juthia, the an- 
cient capital; and Chantibun, situated on the coast 
towards Cochin-Ghina, Are places containing a large 
population, and presenting many facilities for mis- 
sionary labor. I have firequently conversed with 
those who were acquainted with these parts of the 
country, and from all that I could gather, they ap- 
peared to be inviting and important spheres of Chris- 
tian exertion. At Juthia, probably at Chantibun, the 
Catholics have missionaries. It might be a little diffi- 
cult at first to get access to thes^ places, as the Sia- 
mese possess the jealousy and timidity of some of their 
neighbors ; but time would no doubt soon remove 
their suspicions, and open the way to every part of 
the kingdom. 

worship, and that twenty were present on the preceding Sabbath. 
In another letter, dated December of the latne year, he nys, *^ our 
little assembly of Chinese still continues, conducted by Bunty , as 
usual. We have for some months had as good eyidenee as I could 
expect; that two or three of his associates were true converts, but 
owing to my ignorance of their language, and their slight acquaint- 
ance with Siamese, I had hitherto declined their repeated solici- 
tations for baptism. At length circumstances were such that I did 
not &el at liberty to decline any longer, and on Sabbath morning, 
the 8th inst. I administered the rite to Chek Bunty, Chek Peng 
and Chek Seang^seah." 
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PASSAGE FROM SIAM. ' 

On Monday morning, November 6th, Mr. Hunter 
called for me in a barge, and took me to the schooner 
in which I was going to Singapore, and which was 
lying outside of the bar. The schooner was chartered 
by him, and through his influence and the kindness of 
captain Norris, I was again laid under obligations for 
a passage without its expense. The vessel was less 
than a hundred tons in measurement, and four of us 
were obliged to stow away in a very small cabin. No- 
thing peculiar occurred on the passage, except that 
we came near getting on a lee shore, through the in- 
attention of the helmsman. Suj^posing that we were 
running in a line with the peninsula, we descried 
land immediately before us, and were oblige<i to beat 
some time against a head sea, before we felt it safe to 
bear away. Had the wind been powerful, and the 
sea high, or had we not enjoyed the advantages of 
daylight, the result would have probably been other- 
wise. 
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November 23<L — ^Visited a Borneo proa, in com- 
^>any with Mr. Thomsen, to obtain information re- 
specting that island, and to distribute bo(5ks. The 
principal man, with whom we conversed, proved him- 
self intelligent, and communicative. He belonged to 
Benjar-Massin, about which place and the other Dutch 
settlements, Sambas and Pontiana, he manifested 
knuch knowledge. He represents the Dyaks residing 
peai the settlements, and in the interior, as exceeding- 
ly numerous. Formerly they were all very ferocious ; 
|>ut the character of many of them has been in a 
Jmeasure meliorated by intercourse]with foreigners, and 
^rhaps by some httle sense of fear, as well as of pro- 
fit resulting from this connection. This applies prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, to those who reside near the 
station. He speaks of thousands of Ghinese in the 
vicinity of the mines, which abound in the interior, 
— a feet fully confirmed by Europeans who have 
visited these places. 

On Wednesday, of November 28th, Mr. Thomsen 
and myself left^Singapore for Rhio in the ship Dedie- 
rika, captain Townsend, who went out of his way 
to accommodate us, and would receive nothing for 
our passages. Owing to calms, we were nearly three 
days in accomplishing what we expected to perform 
in four-and-twenty hours. Our object was to visit 
Mr. Wentiog, the Dutch missionary, and distribute 
books among the Malays and Chinese. We found a 
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few thousand souls of each class residing in Rhio 
and its neighborhood. ^ 

Mr. W. occupies a small island by himself, which 
with others in the vicinity was formerly infested by 
pirates. It was given by the Dutch authorities to the 
Netherlands' Society, on the condition that their mis- 
sionaries should make it their abode. The house is 
situated upon its highest eminence, commanding an, 
enchanting prospect, and exposed to every cooling 
breeze. The islet contains about one or two hundred 
acres of land. Beside the variety of its own surface, 
checkered with lofty trees and native dwellings — the 
touches of culture, and the wildness of the jungle, — • 
you l^hold stretching beyond it, an expanse of water, 
hounded on the whole horizontal range, with the ex- 
ception of one opening, by numerous islands— here re- 
tiring behind each other so as to disclose merely their 
promontories— and there stretching in bold continuity 
to an immense extent, in some places so near that 
almost every object may be defined, and in others so 
distant that you can discern nothing but their azure 
outline. About eight miles from you appears the 
small town of Rhio, with its few European buildings 
and its hill-crowned fort — on one side of which is a 
Chinese settlement, on the other a Malay campong, 
and in front the harbor with ships and native proas. 
The only part of the horizon not bounded by hills, is 
the usual passage through which vessels enter and leave 
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the harbor of Bhio, and pass and repass from Bataviiy 
Singapore, and other places among these islands. 

On the island there are perhaps thirty Malays, 
whom Mr. Wanting teaches in a little airy chapel 
built on another hill. We spent our time principally 
at Rhio, and were very hospitably entertained by one 
of the Dutch officers attached to the military. From 
the hill at Rhio, where the Europeans reside, the pros- 
pect is nearly equal to the one described. Among the 
peculiarities of the vegetable kingdom, we found the 
sensitive plant, running wild upon the hills. A sweep 
of the hand or foot among its luxuriant tendrils scat- 
tered apparent death around, but a few moments 
showed it was mere appearance, for life and beau- 
ty were soon restored. We returned to Singapore in 
one of the small government vessels, manned with 
natives, and fitted up to guard the seas from pirates. 

January 18th, 1833. — ^Yesterday at half-past nin^ 
in the morning, I had the mournfiil satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the departure of my beloved Christian brother, 
the Rev. Robert Burn, chaplain of Singapore. I feel 
thankfiil for the^privilege of attending his sick bed £}r 
about a month and a half, and for receiving and 
endeavoring to communicate such lessons, as fit 
the dying to depart in peace, and the surviving to live 
with profit. 

Mr. Burn was an ornament to the ministry. In 
him were united some of the rarest qualities of intel- 
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' kct and heart In the private circle and in the pulpit 
he*often nmnifested such efforts of genius and judg- 
ment as are sddom combined. His views of divine 
truth were Uncpmmonly expansive and consistent, 
and what gave them a double charm and impressive* 
ness, was the tenderness and humility of spirit 
which they had produced in hitnself. His judgment 
was too unbiased, and his experi^ice too comprehen- 
sive to consider important those trifling points which 
divide into parlies the Christian church. He had his 
peculiar views and predLLections, but in his intercourse 
wifli those x)f other sects, they were never obtruded, 
and in his ordinary conversation they were seldom 
mentioned. Where he saw the image of Jesus he 
acknowledged a brother. Missionaries of every 
name and from every country were welcomed to his 
house, and while he gladly co-operated with them in 
their missionary labors, he availed himself of all their 
aid in his own sphere of duty. " Such Christian 
magnanimity how rare," and yet how conducive to 
the interests of all parties — ^the salvation of a world — 
the glory of an undivided Saviour. 

But there was another peculiarity in this beloved 
brother, which not only won the hearts of all who 
knew him, but perhaps more than any thing else im- 
proved those other traits of character in which he 
excetfed. He was not simply an ApoUos in the Scrip- 
tureSi but an Israel in prayer. Before I had the plea- 

28 
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sure of his acquaintance^ he was described to me oM' 
one who appeared ready under all circumstances' to 
"fall upon his knees before Ood ;" and the first time 
and the last, and every time, I heard him give utterance 
to the sanctified impressions and desires of his own 
heart exceeded every expectation I had formed. Such 
a fervor and confidence of spirit— such power in em- 
plo3ring the. arguments which a covenant God has 
furnished, and which He cannot resist — such a tender 
concern for all his friends, his scattered brethren in 
Christ, and his perishing fellow-sinners in every place, 
I believe is rarely exhibited — scarcely ever surpassed. 
The admiration of all who ever heard him pray is 
uniform. God grant that many such spiritual wrest- 
lers may adorn and bless the church. 

But with all our interest in thisesteemed man, we 
do not wish to imply that there was nothing defective 
in. his character. ^* He had his faults, who has not." 
In his own estimation he was below all things — ^none 
so unqualified for his office, so unfaithfiil in the dis- 
charge of its responsible duties. He could weep and 
tremble when this was the theme, -and wish that he 
might escape fi:om the station he so miserablf/ filled, 
and shrink away into his beloved retirement — an un- 
known obscurity. This was well as far as it respects 
its influence on his own spirits ; but it evidently in- 
terfered with his usefiilness. It often destroyed that 
independence of judgment and firnmess of decision, 
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which are quite as important, as obstinacy is injurious. 
That which he most deplored upon his bed of death 
was the singular aversion, which he had from his in- 
fiuicy, to mingling with society, or being made at all 
conspicuous. I never knew such diffidence connect- 
ed with such capabilities of intellect. He was almost 
paralyzed to confront those with whom he was not 
intimate, and in -a degree proportioned to the part he 
was expected to sustain in their presence* When 
preaching, he had not the courage to look one of his 
congregation in the face. This characteristic, though 
perfectly natural, proved a detriment to his extensive 
usefulness. 

It was our earnest desire, and not without some 
grounds of expectation, that this sickness might not 
be unto death, but for the glory of God, in the emi- 
nent devotion of his servant's future course. A large 
majority with the same complaint and under the same 
treatment had recovered; and it was not until he 
sunk under an irrecoverable collapse, that the thought 
of dying was admitted with any seriousness to our 
minds. We were much of the time together, both 
waiting for the first fiivorable opportunity to embark 
for England. The evening of the sudden change 
which decided in our minds his earthly destiny, I was 
with him until a late hour* We engaged in our de- 
votions as usual, and separated for the night, without 
the least expectation of his hastening departure. The 
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next morning the news came that he had passed a 
night of extreme illness, and probably would not sur- 
vive the day. Agonized with the unlooked for change, 
I hastened to his bed-side, but though he recognized 
me, and expressed his full knowledge of his approach- 
ing end, his mind soon lost its* balance. At first he 
was agitated. It was a midnight summons, and we 
were all slumbering together ; but when he trimmed 
his lamp and found his vessel replenished — ^nay, when 
he looked up, and beheld the bridegroom, he recovered 
firom the shock} and became composed. From this 
diange, which preceded his departure about three days, 
he was generally in a state of delirium, and continued 
unconscious of his situatlcm, until his spirit was releas- 
ed from its prison, and admitted into <^ the joy of his 
Lord." 

Eternity probably never appeared so much a re- 
ality, a present reaUty — never did the glories of heaven 
so powerfully possess the minds of the few who stood 
around this departing brother, as the moment when 
we believed he awoke from utter unconsciousness, to 
the enjoyment of his Saviour's perfect likeness and 
fruition. O how solemn was the place. We felt that 
the King of Saints and his ministering angels were 
with us, and as we conmiitted the spirit in silence to 
the £9ivor of its covenant God, a thrill of rapture chas- 
ed away the anguish, with which we had been op- 
pressed. Among our number was the bereaved com- 
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panion whom he held most dear in life, and whose 
delicate frame and sensitive heart were wonderfully 
sustained in this hour of overpowering sadness, and 
overpowering joy. Another was a friend* who had mi- 
nistered most kindly to his wants, and from beneath 
whose hospitable roof he took his heaven-ward flight. 
God grant that we may aU live under the impressions 
of that hour, — then shall we not live in vain. 

Mr. Bum was the son of major general Andrew 
BurU) whose interesting memoirs are before the Chris- 
tian public. Beside his afflicted widow, he has left a 
brother in the ministry and six sisters to mourn their 
loss, though they can all rejoice in his gain. Like 
Henry Mart3rn, his chief inducement in accepting a 
chaplaincy to the East was the desire of usefulness 
among the heathen. He had a considerable acquain- 
tance with two of the languages of the country, and 
wrote several Christian works in one of them. May 
his example stimulate many, who occupy similar sta- 
tions in India, and beyond the Ganges, and whose 
influence aiid exertions are much needed in the con- 
version of the heathen nations; 

May 20th. — ^During the illness of Mr. Burn, 
and after his decease, my health was sufficiently 
strong to allow me to occupy his place in the 
duties of the chaplaincy. Such was the beneficial 

* T. Oxlej, Esq., SDrgeon of the station. 
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influence of the change upon my constitutiony and 
such the efEect of the preached word, that I conchided 
on deferring my visit) until I should see whether it 
was absolutely necessary to leave these scenes of Ia« 
bor, and diminish still more the small number of mis- 
sionaries in the field. The txial of parting with 
firiends and country is great, but the necessity of leav- 
ing the heathen world, where you see millions perish- 
ing without instruction, ^d especially if you have 
become at all qualified §« usefiilne^St i^ much more 
painfii] to him whose heart is fiilly interested in his 
work. 

In the discbarge of the duties of the chaplaincyi 
the study of languages and some external labors 
among the Chinese, my time was occupied for four or 
five ctionths. I attempted to supply every Chinese 
fiunily in ^e place with Christian books ; but while 
engaged in the task, my health again yielded to the 
influ^Qce of the climate, and I was obliged to leave 
the work one-half^ perhaps -two-thirds unaccomjdish- 
ed. A change of air and scene within the tropics 
may prove useful to an invalid, but it rarely restores 
a debilitated constitution, and generally loses all its 
influence after a season. 

During my residence at Singapore, I became ac- 
quainted with nearly all the European families in the 
place, and received firom many of them the most polite 
and kind attentions. Especially was I laid under ob- 
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ligations by Mr. and Mrs. Thomsen, of the mission 
fiunily, and Messrs. Oxley and Diggles, under whose 
hospitable roof I spent the greater part of my time. 
I was not only the guest but the patient of the former 
gentleman, and enjoyed in his hands the most gtate- 
fiil services.* 

Saturday evening, May 25th, 1833. — ^Embarked 
in the Cambridge, captain Barber, for England. The 
want of multiplied comforts and medical attendance, 
<HiIy to be enjoyed in large passenger ships, and quite 
indispensable in my precarious state of health, deter- 
mined my choice, or rather precluded all choice in the 
selection of a vessel. A few days after leaving Sin- 
gsfore, we made the coast of Borneo, and kept the 
* island in sight nearly a week. 

* Many changes have occarred at Singapore since I first visited 
the place. The death of Mr. Bum — ^the marriage of Miss Martyo, 
on account of which the Chinese schools have suffered an irrepa- 
rable loss, at least for some time to come ; and very recently the re- 
moval of Mr. and Mrs. Thomsen^-the only missionaries in the sta- 
tion, on account of ill health. The chaplaincy has been supplied 
by Mr. Darrah, who, with the assistance of Mr. Thomas Scott, a 
young gentleman engaged in commerce, has resumed some of the 
schools. I am happy to find that the Am^can Board of Foreign 
Missions have recenUy occupied this field, and intend making Sin- 
gapore their principal station in these countries. The printing ap- 
paratus, having fonts in two or three languages, has been purchas- 
ed, and missionaries sent forth. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ISLANBS OF THE ARCHIPELAGO — BORNEa 

With a single exception, Borneo is the largest 
island in the world. It is more extensive than any 
kingdom of Europe, and although a wilderness, and 
a vast haunt of savage beasts and meu ; it possessfjes 
capabilities of culture and decoration, trafiS.c, health, 
and wealth, scarcely surpassed by any locality in 
eastern Asia. The island is described by one* who 
travelled six hundred miles in the interior, and visited 
Bagottan, Passier, and Coti, as "equal in climate, and 
superior in productions to any part of Asia he had seen 
or heard o£" This gentlemanhad himself visited many 
of the best parts of India, and was, on this account, the 
more capable of estimating its relative value. 

The coast throughout its whole circumference is 
in the possession of foreign settlers, who have estab« 

*J. Dalton, Esq.yfirom wbioie interesting jonrnal these remarks 
are principally taken, and whose extensive observations have g^- 
erally confirmed the reports of other writers. At Singapore, 
where Mr. D. lived and died, and where his journal was published, 
his authority is relied on. In some other places, where neither 
the man nor the subjects upon which he treats are at all known, it 
has been questioned. 
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lished themselves here at successive periods, and 
claim the right of possession, as a privilege vested in 
their commercial and physical importance. Bugis, 
Malays, Chinese, and Cambodjians, have each retained 
a foot-hold. The Dutch is the only European power 
who have preserved their settlements. The whole of 
the interior, from within a few milos of the extreme 
points of Salatin on the north, to Sooloo on the south, 
from near Pontiana on the west, to Coti on the east, 
is in the possession of the Dyaks — the aborigines 
of the island.* From intercourse with more civi- 
lized strangers, the natives who live in the vicinity of 
the coasts, differ materially in their spirit and habits 
from their brethren in the interior. They are repre- 
sented as tractable and mild in disposition, though 
so stupid or pusillanimous as to submit to every 
indignity without resistance. They are subject to 
Moslem chiefe, who have established themselves on 
the banks of the rivers, and of course do all they 
can to extend their authority. The mass of the na- 
tives under these sultans, remains unconverted to the 
Mahomedan faith. The population of the interior 
is cut up into innumerable tribes, who either associ- 
ate for the sake of mutual protection and ravage, or 
maintain a separate and independent stand. The 
smaller rivers are generally in the possession of a dis- 

* It is said there are other savageB in Borneo distinguished by 
other names than Dyak, though much like them in appearance and 
habiti. 
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tinct tribe; the larger ones, whose banks are sufSi- 
ciently extensive, accommodate a number of them. 
They are described as bearing a general resemblance 
to. each other, and being very imlike all their neigh- 
bors. For symmetry of form, strength and agility 
of muscle, and the most unyielding courage and en- 
durance, the aborigines of Borneo claim a high dis* 
tinction among their fellow creatures. The friendly 
disposition expresseyl by some of their most powerfiil 
tribes towards Europeans, presents an opening to 
foreign intercourse and influence ; while their actvie 
sturdy habits, so different from their Malayan neigh- 
bors, furnish a most promising field of culture to the 
philanthropist and Christian. But alas, while this 
moral scene glows with beauty in the distant perspec- ^ 
tive, the foreground is filled up with every wreck 
and ruin of humanity. Regarding the Dyaks in their 
present estate, it would be difficult — ^impossible to find 
their equals in all that disgraces and degrades human 
nature. Others are far below them in mental and 
bodily enervation, but we read of none so debased in 
the scale of depravity. In the most unprovoked, un- 
restrained barbarity, they exceed the American In- 
dian — the Charib, or the New Zealander. How much 
they need th^ blessings of Christianity may be gath- 
ered from their present mode of life. War is their 
business, murder their pastime, and the trophies of 
their cruelty their proudest distinction. Nothing is 
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too high for their daring— nothing too low for their 
despicable cruelty. All who belong not to their con* 
federacy are repated enemies, whose beads they en- 
deavor to secure at any hazard and by any means. 
The unfair and savage manner in which they prose- 
cute their warlike expeditions, or rather their expe- 
ditions in searctuof human.heads, i^ abhorrent beyond 
all parallel. Insulated huts — def^iceless campongs — 
unwary fishermen — wretched stragglers— old and 
young of either sex, are alike their prey. The men and 
elder women are inevitably murdered— rthe young wo- 
men and children they convert into their slaves. In an 
expedition of Selgie, one of the most powerful chiefs, 
which consumed three months, they took seven hun- 
«dred heads. Such is the importance attached to a war- 
rior who possesses many heads, that he takes his place 
in the presence of the rajah with the air of exalted 
worth ; while those who are destitute of these distin- 
guishing trophies are glad to creep into any corner to 
escape notice. Human heads are made to grace the 
occurrence of every important event. They are em- 
ployed to celebrate a Dyak's birth, and consecrate his 
marriage; to mitigate his diseases, and appease his 
spirit after death. Marriage is always referred to the 
rajah, who calls before him the young man and tfie 
father of the girl. If the latter can produce ten heads, 
the former must show half the number, under the 
expectation that when his age equals the other, the 
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embl^as of their tea^ery wi)l to lAlf^r If tl|e ypuog 
man is unable to produce the requwte aumb^ry he 
obtains a few friends, and salUes forth in searchof 
the deficieaficy) well aware that if . ]Ni{d<> not succeed, 
his lasting dis^ace shaU be the e^^iseq^^ce. Erery 
head is submitted to a close exanynation, and none 
but those of recwt victiois are admissible* A p^t of 
the ceremony consastp in both parties' taking a head in 
each hand and dancing around «ach other, with the 
OKMst extraTagant ges^ires, amidst the apjdause^ oi 
tjie rajah a^nd people. Upon the death of the chiii^ 
the mound in which the body is deposited mui^ be 
studded with fresh heads, as the mosiacoeptable ofik- 
ing to the deceased. No warrior can presume to 
n^ake a visit of condolence to the family, wittiont 
bringing at le^st one head for the occasion. Dunqg 
the first year or two, these h^ds are occasionally 
changed. All kinds of sickness are supposed to be 
under the influence of malignant £^irits, whom no- 
thing can so well propitiate as human heads. 

What mournful ravages must a custom so prevalent 
apd desolating spread throughout this vai^ island! 
What numbers^ of victims are annually required, lor 
such numberless purposes ! What cfiua prevent a total 
and speedy ezterminallon of all these ignorant, ill-£iled 
tribes, if Christian charity slumber much longer over 
their appeals for mercy ? In their amusements^ a^d 
sometimes even in their domestic economy, the saasie 
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itckleas disiQgaid fi>r haman life is evinced. They ate 
extravagantly fond of codL-fighting, and stake almost 
every thing they can command npon the game. If 
the sum be lost and not paid within tvrenty-lbur hours, 
the winner has a legal right to dispatch his debtor, 
and he generally does it. Upon an expedition, if the 
laja^'s aiqp^te craves any thing ftesh, and an inferior 
animal is not at hand, one of his train is butchered, 
and served up as a substitute. When the men of 
Wealth bury their treasure, which is a common cus- 
tom, they unifiurndy destroy the slaves who assisted 
them, that the secret of the depository might be con- 
fined to themselves. 

It is difficult to determine what ideas npon religion 
the I>yaks entertain. They have no apparent dread 
<tf djfing. Their great and only fear is the loss o{ their 
heads, and this they deprecate more than the majority 
in Christian lands do the loss of their souls. Yet 
there are evidently some glimmerings of a future state 
in their darkened minds, from their burial rites and 
from other circumstances, which are grounded upon a 
belief in the continued existence of the spirit. T%at 
they have no ideas of a retribution for their present 
actions appears very evident from their brutal conduct, 
without they reverse all natursA sentiments of right 
and wrong, or believe that the awards of eternity are 
to be equally reversed. Islamism, which has planted 
ilsdf upon their coasts, and succeeded in captivatinj; 
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the Bugies, Malays, and neighboring tribes, has not 
been able to how these sturdy spirits to its yoke. 

It is said by some Of the older writers that their 
language contains many words common to the Malay 
and the Sanscrit. They appear to have no written 
characters, as Mr. D. met but three men who could 
write, and they had been taught the Bugis language, 
and were regarded as prodigies. Towards Uie centre, 
and inclining to the north, the natives are described as 
less tractable — ^roving about the woods, naked and wild 
— neither dwelling in huts, nor cultivating the ground, 
nor even associating with each other. These misera* 
ble creatures are hunted by the more civilized Dyaks 
as an amusement. Their in&nt children, whom the 
mothers cradle upon the pendant branches of trees, are 
shot like monkeys. The captured men are of course 
beheaded, and the women spared only when young. 
The children are taken home and made their drudges. 
To prevent their escape, which their masters declare 
is invariable, if intrusted with their liberty, they cut 
off a foot, and stick the trtump in a bamboo of molten 
damar. This prevents their runniug, and secures 
their services in paddling their boats. The north 
and north-west coast has seldom, if ever, been visited 
by Europeans. The Bugis and other traders aflirm 
that it is by &r the richest part of the island, contain* 
ing a dense population, who carry on an extaasive 
traflic with CanAodjia and the neighbcaing islands. 
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^6 Oambodjia language is as much employed asr any 
other. Near Pontiana is a large number of Chinese, 
who work the mines, and who are accessible to the 
Ohnstian missionary. Mr. Medhurst visited theoi a 
few years, and published an interesting account of his 
tour. 

Borneo, as a missionary field, might be imme- 
diately occupied. Our ignorance prevents us from 
stating very definitely its advantages for Christian 
enterprise. No doubt serious obstacles will oppose 
the work, and much self-denial and perseverance will 
be necessary in its prosecution ; still there are sta* 
tions where missionaries would be protected, and 
whence encroachments might be gradually . made 
upon the interior, until ihe length and breadth of this 
extensive land was possessed. The Romish propa- 
gandbi have been addressed upon the subject by a 
child of that church, who formerly resided upon the 
island, but his Holiness, contrary to his usual vigi- 
'lance and proihptnescf of action, has thus far neglected 
the opportunity. 'Thei writer met the present resident 
of Pontiana at Batavia. Re says the natives near the 
foreign settlement are heartily sick of Mabomedan 
tjnanny, and would gladly exchange their faith to be 
released from their mast»:s. The number of Dyaks 
in ibe vicinity of this station are supposed to amount 
to two or three hundred tfeousands, besides twenty or 
thirty thousand* Chinese, and a number of Mala]^« 



He appeaied^esirous thM misiioiiarm slKxsto be sei^, 
and woald no doubt assist in th^- estabMsliment 
Here then, the first missdon might be plioited^ Sam* 
bas, and Banjar-massin, also in U^ poipseaufm of the 
Dutch, will probablf be found equally aoceasiUe and 
inviting. 

* From Mr. Dalton's account, the natives of the 
interior are very deorous of cultivating an inter- 
course with Europeans. Selgie, the most powerful 
chief in the southroast division of the island, said that 
he would even desist from the cuirtom of cutting off 
heads, and submit to Europeans in any thing, if he 
could enjoy the advantages of their trade. Mr. D. 
thinks a traffic with these people would be both prac- 
ticable and profitable. The rich productions of their 
country might be received fer the superabundant arti* 
cles of European growth and manu&cture. Thoiigh 
their object in wishing to form an acquaintance wiiix 
foreigners, is purely secular advantage, yet it proves 
that they are &r from being averse to Europeans, o|r 
wishing to keep aloof from them. And if an honora- 
ble trade is to be a means, of introducing the Gospel, 
the time is no doubt approaching, when the heart of 
many a godly merchant shall leap at the honor of 
such an enterprise, and his "swift ships" fly upon 
these errands of mercy. 

It is not to be concealed that the pirates which 
infest parts of the coast, and the mouths of some 
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,oiii» Atm^ avQ ttolnteoiM. uid dae^ate. Plun- 
dar 10 Ibeir oaly'ol]otety fezce their only law, smd 
4Mieuctioa the only quarter they ^how* -^ biit they 
•1^ principally confiaed to the aouth^^ast and east 
eoasti, and &Bt6 would be no neo^srity of gmng near 
their districts^ at least with vessels, which would 
iOTile anattack ot coidd not re^l one. . Between dif- 
ftiant parts ofthe ooasl and soind of its most inaooes- 
eible points, and Siagalpdre, .there is a constant trade 
kc^A up, and the' misttoiiary residing at the latter 
place often visits their prows and supplies them with 
CSmstian: boohs. Here, tl^n, is another opoiing, 
tteough which the Gospel naght be introduced, not 
only in the way of tracts, but through the visitatkHi 
of Ae livii^ teacher. As in the case of Mn Dalton, 
these traders mi^t be bouiid to protect the nnssioaa- 
ry, by 4he strongest guarantee they know, and thus 
he mi^t gain access^ under a security, which, inde- 
pendent of the special protection fr<Hn on high, would 
j;ive him eon]|)aiatiTe safety. 
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CHAPTER XIT 



CEiIiEBEB* 



Cs£,EB£8 — a short distance east of Borneo, is 
anotfier kland of much importance and teemii^ with 
unchristian, cruel inhabilanls. It is remarkaUe for 
Ae saartiai spirit, commercial enterprise, and piratical 
atrocities of many of its inhaUtants. The most 
px>minent nations are the Bugis and Macassar or 
Hengasar tribes. They speak different languages, or 
more properly di^rent dialects of the same language ; 
die written charact^ is nearly the same. The lan- 
guage of Croa or Macassar is peculiarly soft and easy 
of acquisition, but not so copious as the -Bugis — the 
latter having embodied in their Toea^bulary a greater 
number of foreign words. The literary compositions 
in both are numerous. They consist principally of 
historical details, written since die introduction of Ma< 
homedanism, in the early part of the sixteenth cen 
tury ; traditions of more early times, romances, poetical 
compositions of lore, war and the chase. They have 
a paraphrase of the Koran, and several works transla^ 
ted, most probably from the Javanese and Arabic ; 
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each particular state records its public events as they 
occur. 

In intellectual vigor, and various acquirements, 
these nations &r surpass the Malays, and many other 
of the neighboring tribes. Here ttien are advantages 
for missionary labor, which are seldom found among 
such otherwise barbarous creatures. They have ex- 
tended their commerce from the western shores of 
Siam to the eastern coast of New-Holland. Except* 
ing the Arabs, they are the only traders of conse* 
quence through the Archipelago. They have the 
character of fair dealing in trade, but are most deter- 
mined pirates — ^preying especially upon their weaker 
neighbors, the Malays, whom they regard as their in- 
feriots. The Mahomedan religion prevails in the 
south-wes^ but generally in the north and central 
parts of the island they are Pagans, or scarcely have 
a religion, ^e aborigines of the island, possessing 
the interior, arc^ strikingly allied in appearance and 
customs to the Dyaks of Borneo. They are known 
by the same name. By the Dutch they are denomi- 
nated Alforees. The fondness of both for cutting off 
heads is" the same — their languages are different. 

Mandhaar, on the west coast of Celebes, was vis- 
ited by Mr. Daltou. The mountains are stupendous, 
and can be seen at a distance of one hundred miles or 
more, at sea. For more than twelve miles along the 
shore where he landed, the houses almost join each 
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other. The people are in general miserably poor, 
and live upon the meanest fare. All the rice which 
they use, is. brought from a distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles. None but the chief people can aflford 
this luxury. The inhabitants generally live upon 
sago, which, though of a coarse quality, grows most 
luxuriantly, and imposes no other tax upon the indo- 
lence of the natives than the labor of collecting it. 
Cocoa-nuts of the most delicious flavor abound. For 
seventy miles in length, the whole coast is adorned 
with cocoa-nut trees, extending in many places to the 
base of the mountains, half a mile from the shore. 
These constitute a principal article of trader — ^being 
exported in great numbers to every part of the eastern 
coast of Borneo, where very few are produced. 

Shell-fish enters largely into the common food of 
the inhabitants. These they take when the tide ebbs. 
The shore is sandy and the sea retires at least four 
miles, at which time the whole population is in motion, 
following the water as it recedes, and picking vp crabs 
and various kinds of craw-fish. When the tide flows 
again, the different parties get into their small canoes 
and paddle to their houses. Fish caught in nets, is 
eaten only by the wealthier class, for though very 
cheap, it proves too dear for those who have nothing 
to purchase it. The only articles the common peo- 
ple ^e oUiged to buy, are tobacco and salt, and to 
pay for these, all the women and children of the com* 
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munity spend their time in making saiVMigs, for ixrhich 
they obtain a sufficient sum to procure the required 
articles, and to furnish the master of the. house iTirith 
a small allowance for gambling. The rajah and his 
£aimily, and all others who can meet the required ex- 
pense, smoke great quantities of opium. From the 
effects of this drug, they are constantly in a state of 
stupidity, and refuse to see strangers until time is 
given them to recover. They sell their gold dust, in 
which the rajah and some of his brothers are rich, 
for nothing but opium, muskets, swivels and gun- 
powder. 

Mamoodjoo, the principal campong in the district 
of Mandhaar, is the residence of about forty rajahs, 
each of whom has a separate dominion in the interior, 
although they prefer living together on the coast. 
Their countries produce gold, of which they get suffi- 
cient for th^ir wants. Many of them appear to pos- 
sess a large quantity of the metal, and althougfi cau- 
tious in every other kind of expenditure, they willing- 
ly bring forth any amount to pay for the means of 
carrying on their wars and piracies, and to purchase 
enough of opium to keep them in a constant delirium 
of intoxication. 

From the point of Mandhaar to Kylie, including 
that place, there are about fifty rajahs, few of whom 
have less than ten prows, and some evi^n upwards 
of one hundred. '^The smallest d these carry one 
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bazrel of gon-powder— the largest five, beside which 
I they always keep a quantity on shore* TTie large 
, supply of this article in constant demand, is smuggled 
; from Java, and obtained from American vessels, near 
, Penang. Such is the miserable quality of the powder 
sold them by the Americans, who employ samples of 
a good quality to deceive them, that it is necessary to 
prime with another kind ; and the muskets are compos- 
ed of such caaterials, that you are said to be nearly M 
sale in being shot at, as in firing them. Still these 
numerous pirates commit, at times, dreadful ravages. 
Two Dutch vessels were taken by them in 1828, and 
every soul on board murdered. The inhabitants of 
Kylie are proverbial every where for these atrocities. 
For the last twenty years the rajah has carried on his 
depredations in these seas, and besides his other cap- 
tures has taken many Europeans, a few of whom it 
is thought are still living in slavery, in Borneo. 

Except Macassar, no part of Celebes has been 
conquered by Europeans. In Boni not a foot of 
ground has been retained. Waagoo, or Waju, is still 
less known, and every other part of the country not 
at all. All the native states retain their primitive 
greatness, and the most enlightened of them have 
never been visited by Europeans. The writer met a 
Dutch officer, who is perhaps the only exception to 
the above remark. He had penetrated some distance 
in the interior, and spoke very highly of the intelli- 
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genee and hospitality of one oi the native que^ss, 
whose district he visited. 

The northern parts of Celebes are inhabited by a 
number of native tribes, who have never been con- 
verted to Mahomedanism, and do not appear to be 
wedded to any heathenish superstitions. They are 
strongly attached to the Dutch) and acknowledge 
them as their superiors and lords. They appear early 
to have attracted the attention of the Christians in 
Holland, and were furnished with a minister virho 
baptized large numbers, and established amicmg them 
schools with native teachers. Still this promising 
field tiras but scantily su^qplied with the means of cul- 
ture, and during the ravages of the French revcdution 
it was with almost all other Christian objects, quite 
forgotten by the churches at home. On the arrival of 
the fir^ permanent missionary of the new era, much 
interest was manifested by the native chie&, and the 
descendants of Christians, to have schools reopened 
among them. Such were their predilections in &vor 
of Christianity, that in a few years, more than six hun- 
dred persons were admitted to the church. Some of the 
rajahsoffered themselvesas instructorsof their ownpeo- 
ple. In 1831^ Messrs. Reideland Schwartz missiona- 
ries of the Netherlands society, arrived at the island. 
After exploring the whole country, they fixed upon jtwo 
places for their permanent abodes. Reidel remains at 
Tondano, and Schwartz at Longowan. These breth- 
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xf T^x are gtsatly etioouraged wkh their prospect» of 
usefulness. The schools ia the euvixons of Manadk) 
i; are numerous and increasing, the church prospers^ 
Q and the Iior4 eiddently Uesses the labors of his ser* 
^ -vants. '^ The Dutch, government has. greatly aided 
r the missionaries in the prosecution of their work. 
•^ There is also a spirit, of unqprovement in the external 
, circumstance^ of the natives, which always accom- 
panies the progress of the pure Gospel. We shall 
.soon hear more respecting the great things which the 
; Bedeemer has done for these poor islanders."* 

Farther to the north lies the island of Sooloo,and 
a small group known by that name. Though com- 
paratively limited in dimensionS| Sooloo is re^esent-. 
ed by Dampier as one of the mqi^ interesting islands 
in this part of the world. It is distinguished ^or 
the large quanlity of ambergris thrown upon its 
shores, as abo for its valuable pearl fishery. Beside 
these sources of wealth, it abounds in wax, gold, birds' 
nests, becbe de mer, and other articles of traffic. Wri- 
ters differ about the number and cbarai^r of its 
inhabitants. All agree respecting the power of the 
sultan, whose dominions include the neighboring 
ifilaiidsand part of thecoast of Borneo, Some affirm^ 
dmt it has <' a vigorous government, a munearous jSeet, 
and an army of My thousand well equipped men, 
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animated by sup^cBtUion and united in hatred of the 
Christian name." The Spaniards made two sacces- 
sive attempts to reduce it to their antbority, but "were 
rq>elled« la a third attack they gained possession, 
bat were soon obliged to abandon it The fourth and 
last effort resulted in their disgrace, and in a success- 
ful reprisal made by the nativeSy and some of their 

> 

Mahomedan neighbors, who laid waste the Spanish 
possessions 6x three years. 

About north-east from Sooloo is situated the island 
of Mindanao — ^Magindanao of the chaxte. It con- 
tains nearly as many square miles as the largest of 
the Philippines. The Spaniards in the zenith of their 

•v. _ "I 

glory repeatedly attempted the subjugation of this island 
as well as its neighbors, but wereeither r^ulsed or soon 
obliged to abandon their dearly gained possessions. 
In (me expedition it is said they did not even land, 
being appalled by the crowd of armed natives who 
lined the .shore. . They did, however, succeed in 
gaining a foot-hold on its south-we^rfi part, where 
they still have a small useless settlement 

The island is sakl ta be peopled throughout, with 
an industrious race of men, m^ny Qf them frcm the 
shoftes. pf Cambodjia. The captain of a Cochia<]ihi- 
na jwokf who had frequently visited this idatul, and 
others of the Sooloo group, declaied that they.weie 
as thickly populated as any part of northern China. 
Mr. Daiton was informed that from Cochin-QHaa 
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and the native states, about the mouth of Caxnbodjia 
river, more than one hundred proas of different sizes 
sailed directly to Mindanao, and that each of them 
contained from fifty to five hundred emigrants. 
Whether this be exaggeration or &ict, another writer 
affirms, that '^the centre and southern part of the 
island, and particularly the shores of its numerous in- 
lets and interior lakes, are crowded witii an immense 
population." ^^ While vessels of respectable size and 
force, trade without danger, at these places, depreda- 
tions are often committed on the defenceless, both by 
land and sea.'^ They have a peculiar language, 
though they understand the Malay. Their religion 
islslamism. 

To the west lies the island of Palawan, which is also 
said to contain a dense population. Large numbers of 
emigrants annually arrive^ who are obliged to spread 
themselves over other islands. Magellan possesses 
much of the character of the two already noticed. 

* For the speedy conversion of the nuinerous tribes 
inhabiting the islands of these seas, including the north 
of Borneo, where Spanish influence is not fejt) and the 
Catholic religion is not acknowledged, we must call 
upon those \irho possess the means of intercourse and 
traffic with the nations, and whose invaluaUe talent 
it is hoped, will be no ledger laid up in a napkin. . 
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PHILIPFINQ I8I.ANJDS. 

Including the islands described, and extending 
north to the Bashee passage, is th^ Philippine group. 
According to the authority of one*^who resided sopie 
time in Manilla, " the Spanish possessions extend from 
the Batan islands on the north, to Mindanao on the 
south, and from Para|rvia or Palawan on* thid west, to 
the Mariani islands on the' east ; but their sovereignty 
over all thege limits is not equally full. The Batan 
islands appear to be rather an ecclesiastical than *a 
civil dependency. The Spanish possessions thus de- 
fined, comprehend twenty-eight provinces, of the 
greater part of which there are no published accounts. 
They contain a population of three millions and a half. 
These are generally found along the shores of the sea, 
around the bays, and upon the banks of the rivers ; 

* C. W. King Eiq. from whofe manufcript, in connection wUh a 
•mall work publiihed a few yeara ago in India, Uieae extracts are 
taken. 
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the iftlerior of the \axgift islands being yet a ^Simse 
ioftest. In the depths of ftese forests some wiBtclted 
aborigines still exist, the relics of tribes disponesaed 
by their Malayan invaders.^ 

In a volume publiidied in India, and reviewed in 
the Chinese Rep6sik>ry^ it is saul that in << sitnation, 
nches, fertility, and salubrity the Philiiq)ines are not 
exceeded. Natnre has here revealed, according t^ all 
that poets and panders hav^ imaging, the nnbounded 
lusnrianoe of Asiatic scenery. T%e lofty chains of 
mountains, the rich and extensive slopes wUcK ftrm 
their bases, the ever varying change of forest, and sa- 
vannah, of rivers -and lakes, the yet blazing volcanoes 
in the midst of forests, coeval perhaps with their first 
eruption — all stamp the works of Deity with the 
mighty emblems of His creative and destroying pow- 
ers." Rice, sugar, coffee, cocoa, hemp, tobacco, cot- 
ton, indigo, and many kinds of delicioils fruits^ are 
among (he articles of produce which render these 
islands highly valuable. 

Of the numerous inhabitants of the Philippines 
but a few hundreds are Europeans, the remainder are 
Negroes, Malays, Mestizos and Creoles. The negroes 
are doubtless the original inhabitants of the islands. 
They are small in stature, teoolly headed, and thick 
lipped, some black, and others ci a mulatto complex- 
ion. They live in low huts of canes, sow rice, niaize, 
potatoes, 4cc.j; and cotne down to the ne%hborkig vil- 
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hffm .4o nobango wax, dear, and Ihe firnitt of tbe 
ibrottt, for arlkles of .necesslly. Tbey are dmdBd 
intfitmoy dussesi and are dtstiiiguishea by peeuUaJr 
liabitB and dialects. Tbe nuist degraded of them aare 
described as ^'naked Tagsants, without hom^ witb- 
oat rdUgioir, with no other sfaelt&r than that idlich the 
jro^ksand trees afford; satisfying the cravings of 
hw^r with wild £euits ajld imheallfay roots ; ran^ 
fn^g^ their bows on, Uie.abundaiat gaoae around thsnt, 
though ready enough^ to^ d^w them againf^ their fel- 
low men. Covered from head to ' foot with loathsome 
scurf and eroiptions, thdr longest life rarely exceeds 
f(^ty years. The oldest of them is recognissed as 
chieC They inter their dead with a flint, steel, and 
tinder, a hatchet and a piece of venison ; and the pas- 
senger i& obliged to leave at the grave a part of what 
he has obtained in barter, or caught in the chase*^' 

" The Malays, or Indians, as they are called by the 
Spaniards, appear to have emigrated to this country 
at different times, and from different parts of Borneo 
i|nd Celebes. Those of the provinces are a proud 
spirited race o^-men, possessing all the elements of 
gf eatness, though for. three hundred years they 1^ 
been ground to the ^artfr with oppression — their spirit 
has been ^(^turdd by abuse and' contempt, and bruta- 
liaed by agnorimee." The same writer deaeribes tbe 
Indtati as "brave, tolerably faithful, extremely aenft- 
ble jlo kksA ts^tmant, and ieeUni^y A}ive tQ injosliqe 



and ^ntnaptrpnfad of anoefllry, idiith some <if tinm 
canfy lo a reixK>le epoeh, fond of <kes9 and show, 
imotiog, *ndiiig, and odaer field exercises ; but pitMM 
tn ^gttnUing . and dissipation. He is active, indtuUi- 
Otts, and remadcaUy ingenioas. He possesses an 
aeaie eaor and a good 'taste &t mnsic a6d painting, 
bat little inclination for abstruse studies. He has 
from nature exeelient ^talents, but these aie qsdtsas 
from want of instruction. The littie he has xeeei?ed 
has rendered him fonatioal in religious opinions, and 
long eontempt and hopeless misery have mingled with 
his character a degree of apathy which nothing bi9t 
an aitire change of system and long perseverance w^ 
e&ce from it." This, however, does not exhibit ib» 
worst features of their character. 

^^ tFnder the name of Me^izos are included not 
only the descendants of Spaniards by Indian women, 
but also those of Chinese, who are in generaLwUter 
than either parent, and carefully distmguish them* 
selves ff om the Indians. The Mestizos, with the CBe^ 
oles of the country, Wse those of all colonies, when u^ 
corrected by an E«uropean educatiouj mherit the vices 
of both progenitors, with scarcely any of the virtim^ 
ctf either. Their character has but few 'marked 
traits. The principal ones are vanity, industry, and* 
tiading ingenuity. Money is liieir god. To dbiUda it 
diey assume all forms, promise and betray, submitla. 
every thing, Irasa^ and aie trampled ok« 'AU^ia 



alttse'to^Ami if they can obtain their end. Abd^ 
xi^en'&dr wishes are answered, they -^sipatelimiri 
wealth in law-suits, firing canncms, fireworks, ^fflmn^r 
nations, proceslsions on feast days and rejoidngs, in*^ 
gifts i» the chtirches, and in gambling. This anch 
maly of action is the business rf their lives. Too 
proud' to consider themselves as Indians, and not sa£- 
fidmtfy pm-e in blood to be acknowledged as Span* 
iaards, they aJSfect the manners of the last, widi the 
diQSs of the first, and despising, are desjitised by both. 
Sach are the three great classes of men which mayte 
OBttsidered as natives of the PhiKppine islands. The 
-Creole Spaniards, or those whose blood is but little 
•mingled with Indian ancestry, pass as Spaniard 
Muiy of them are respectable merchants and men of 
lairge property, while odiers are sunk in all the viees 
of the Indians and D^tizos." 

^The Chinese residents regain here, as in every 
place, their national character, active inbusiuess, and 
not above its meanest minutiae, winning dieir way by 
pliancy and presents — ^unprincaipled in aoquiringv 
and gross and sensual in enjoying their gains. Hs^ 
close. combination, and large share in the most pioft- 
taUe and ieast laborious employments, have alwaye 
brought on them the envy and hatred of the Indianv. 
^i)on the complaints of the latter, government has 
bosn led to treat them seveinly . Yet they have proved 

to the coonf^ryj and its. other ior 
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habitants. Few of them are m^i of much propertyi 
though doing a great proportion of the commercial bu-* 
mfiess of the country. They procure licmises to remain, 
jreceive baptism, become Catholics, intermarry and hoM 
property, but when able to return to China, they ap^ 
pe^ not to regret leaving their &milies and their faith 
behind. Their number is probably twenty thousand, 
which is a mean between the low official estimaie, 
and common opinion." Such is the feeling of hostil-* 
ity to wards, the Chinese, that they have Itad^their 
commerce interrupted, have been expelled from the 
island, and sometimes slaughtered in great numbers. 
'' ^hat this highly favored country should have re. 
mained till the present <lay almost a forest, is a di^ 
cumstance which has generally excited surprise, a^d 
has boQU attributed to the indolence of the Spaniards 
and Indians ; but this is a supe^cial view of the sub« 
ject The true reason is " because there is4io secu-^ 
rity for property." Does an unfortunate Indian scrape 
together a few dollars to buy a buffido, in which eoxh 
sisti^ his whole riches ? Woe to him if it be known and 
if his house stand in a lonely situation. He is infid* 
libly robbed. Does he complain, and is the robber 
caught ? In a short time he is let loose again to take 
vengeance on his accuser, and renew Jiis depredations. 
Hundreds of families are yearly ruined in this way 
The imperfect mode of trial, both in civil and criminal . 
cases, iays them open to a^thousand isaudi^". 
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That which in the history of these islands is most 
td be deplored, and whi^ch has been perhaps the prin- 
cipal cause of the ferocity and treachery which in the 
East characterise Manilla men* is their religion. 
** The church of Rome has here proselyted to itself the 
entire population. The natives have become bigotted 
Gatholics. The services of the church are adminis- 
tered by nekrly one thousand ^^ frailes," " curas," 
" cleros," &c ; the first offices being held by the Span- 
ish clergy." At the head of this colonial establishment 
is an archbishop, who has three suffragans and two 
hundred and fifty Spanish clergy, besides about eight 
hundred natives. The influence of these ptiests is 
unbounded. Thev hold the minds of the miserable 
natives in complete subjection, while they themselves 
are the slaves as well^s patrons of iniquity. Their 
ministrations are confined to the altar and the con- 
fession box. " Common report attributes to the priests 
livfes deformed with the' grossest immoralities. In the 
obscurity of their parishes, much concealment to their 
licentious conduct is not attempted, nor have the ma- 
jority of them refinement enough to think it becom- 
ing.*' One source of vice and poverty among the 
natives is the number of Yeligious observances to 

ft 

* Sach \m the leTeAgeful and MOgniiiary cjianeler of tiiew 
men, that it is said thej affect the inaurance of the abipa ia 
which thej are employed. The maaaacre of 1820 illuatratee the 
fefoeit J of their ehaimeter. 
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which they are obliged to attend. " The church has 
marked out, exclusive of Sundays, above forty days 
in the year, on which no labor must be performed 
throughout the island. Besides these, there are nu- 
merous local feasts, in honor of the patron saints of 
towns and churches. The^e feasts, invariably result 
in gambling, drinking, and debauchery of every de- 
scription. 

While the Spaniards retain the possession of these 
islands and the priests, b^ar.the fule, we scarcely see 
how any efforts can he made for the spiritual welfare 
of the natives. The import^ition of Bibles is strictly 
prohibited. . Every ship is searched, and theippst se- 
rious consequences might result to those who incurred 
the displeasure or even the suspicions of the priests. 
The city of Manilla, which contains som^e forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is described as an agreeable 
tropical residence^ would be. a most advantageous 
pqst for missipps. Let every Christian pray that the 
power of the Beast may be destroyed, and the scep- 
tre of Jesus be extended over the§e perishing souls. 



CHAPTER XVt. 



LOO CHOO INLANDS. 

North-East from the Philippine islands, is situa- 
ted the Loo Choo group, of which such interesting 
accounts have been furnished, both by European and 
Chinese voyagers. There are about thirty-six of these 
islands, subject to the same government, though all 
very limited in dimensions. The largest is only fifty 
miles long and twelve or fifteen broad. Like many of 
the other islands described, some of them are represented 
as beautiful spots. " From a commanding height above 
the ships," says an English writer, "the view is in all di- 
rections picturesque and delightful. On the one hand 
are seen the distant lands rising from a wide expanse of 
ocean, while the clearness of the water enables the eye 
to trace all the coral ree& which protect the anchorage 
immediately below. To the south is the city of Na- 
pafoo — the vessels lying at anchor in the harbor, with 
their streamers flying ; and in the intermediate space, 
appear niunerous hamlets, scattered about on the 
banks of the rivers which meander in the valley be- 
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neath. Turning to the east, the houses of Kint-ching, 
the capital city, built in their peculiar style are ob- 
served, opening jfrom among the lofty trees which sur- 
round and shade them, rising one above another in 
gentle ascent to the summit of a hill, which is crown- 
ed by the king's palace ; the interesting grounds be- 
tween Napoff and Kint-ching, — a distance of some 
miles, being ornamented by a continuation of villas 
and country houses. To the north, as &r as the eye 
can reach, the higher land is covered with extensive 
forests." The climate is also said to be " one of the 
most propitious in the world." 

But it is not only the scenery and salubrity of 
these islands which interest those who visit them. 
The inhabitants themselves, though small in stature, 
and effeminate in appearance, are uniformly described 
as persons of great intelligence and address. Their 
poUteness, if possible, exceeds that of the Chinese. It 
extends through all classes of society, and often leads 
to such compliments and professions of friendship, as 
quite nonplusses the other party. " They show more 
good sense," says a visitor,* whose knowledge of the 
Chinese nation is extensive, " than we had ever seen 
in China. By their questions respecting the trade, 
which several European nations carried on at Canton, 
they discovered much geographical knowledge. They ' 

* Gntslaff. 
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were able to converse on politics with great volubi- 
lity." 

We cannot, however, from the accounts of subse- 
quent writers^ fully confide in that high estimate of 
their character which the first English visitors formed. 
From the novelty of their circumstances, they no 
doubt acted an assumed part, and made every thing 
appear to the best advantage before their polite guests. 
From a Chinese account, it appears that one of the 
ancient kings '^ laid the foundation of his kingdom 
by military force, and that till this day there is, in a 
temple dedicated to him, an arrow placed before the 
tablets, on which his name is inscribed, and which tra- 
dition says is in conformity with his djring will, to 
show that his kingdom was founded by military prow- 
ess."* Gutzlaff declares "they did not hesitate to tell us 
lies whenever it suited their purpose ; but they were 
as ready to retract what they had uttered. Upon in- 
quiry we found that they had among them the same 
severe punishments as at Corea ; that they possessed 
arms likewise, but are averse to using them." Still 
he, as well as all others, represent them as among the. 
finest specimens of unchristianized men. 

According to the Chinese account, " the supreme 
power is in the hands of the prime minister, who is 
absolute. All af^rs of the revenue, the designation of 

* Indo-CMneae Gleaner, vol. II, 
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the army, and the infliction of punishments, are under 
his control, although the form of reporting to the king 
and receiving his sanction, is observed. This accounts 
for the idea suggested to captain Maxwell of having the 
minister address the king of England. The letter was 
declined, because it did not come from the Loo Choo 
king. They have derived from China, the division 
of their officers into nine ranks, and they have made 
a compendium of law, from the Chinese penal code. 
The majority of the people, as in Japan, under- 
stand the Chinese charactelr, but do not know how to 
read it in the Mandarin dialect. Their own language 
seems greatly to resemble the Japanese. The alpha- 
betical writing is nearly of the same form, and the 
letters are pronounced in the same way with a very 
few exceptions. In imitation of the Chinese system, 
district schools have been established by the king, 
tmd the examination of students is conducted on the 
same plan. The king gives them an occasional ban- 
quet, by way of encouragem^it. They have set up 
the image of Confucius, and study careiully the com- 
mentary of Choo-foo-tsze. The readiness with which 
they acquire a smattering of the English language, 
evinces an unoommon share of intellect, as well as 
of tact in its employment. " I was much surprised," 
says a visitor, " to find a person in such a spot, speak 
tolerable English, and was answered to my inquiries 
on that subject, that an English ship had been at the 
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islands three years before and remained a few days, 
in whidx time he (the interpreter) had learned what I 
now heard." 

Their religion is that of Budha. They have none 
of the sect of Taou-sze ; there are nuns among them. 
They had temples in the thirteenth century, the 
foundations of which liave long since disappeared. 
They have imitated what they saw in China, and 
have even imported her idols, the dueen of heaven 
and others. According to their accounts a priest of 
Budha was driven on their island in a boat about A. D. 
1276. They knew not whence he came ; but he com- 
meaced a line of priesthood, which has been kept up 
ever since. As in China, they have those among them 
who pretend to point out propitious spots for graves, 
though none of them profess to understand astrology. 
As a nation, there is every reason to believe that they 
care very little about their superstitions. " When 
they heard that we did not worship idols," says Gut^ 
laff, "they replied, ^We also abhor this worship; 
those which you see here are the property of the Bud- 
hists, and we do not batter our heads against them.' 
This has been the general reply of many Mandarins, 
when I inquired upon this subject. They disavow 
practical idolatry because their reason disapproves 
the theory ; yet they do in fiict persevere in their un- 
^ reasbnable worship." 

Their refusal to allow Europeans to trade, and 
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the pains they uniformly take to prevent intercourse 
between strangers and themselves, have probably been 
dictated by their more powerful neighbors. " We do 
not doubt," says the one quoted, " that they have re- 
ceived strict orders from China to keep strangers 
aloof, and to treat them with distance and reserve, yet 
they were too good natured to confess it." If by dint 
of persuasion, sour looks, or even lying, they can keep 
foreigners from landing, it is always done. Their 
reason for rejecting the application of the ^'Lord Am- 
herst" to trade, was because " their country was po<» 
and unproductive of any thing which they could 
give in exchange for our imports ; that besides, they 
had never traded with the English, and therefore this 
would be an innovation contrary to law." In this 
case, however, they had those to deal with, who, 
though they did not insist upon tradmg, were too 
well acquainted with the nature of such prohibiticwis 
to be frightened by tiiem, and who, contrary to their 
wishes and whims, landed when, and wandered 
where, their inclinations directed. They objected, as 
they had done before, to the distribution of books ; but 
their objections were overruled by the same system of 
apparent forwardness and unyielding perseverance 
which had been adopted among the Chinese. 

There is 6very reason to believe, that here, as in 
China, the people would be favorable to foreign inter- 
course, and that all the opposition to it originates in 
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the government. When the Mandarins were out of 
the way, the people received books and presents with 
great eagerness. "Whenever we gave any thing 
privately, they would gladly accept it, though they 
took the books in preference ; but every thing openly 
offered them was always declined. The practice of 
medicine drew crowds of patients, who felt the supe- 
riority of our medical skill, and received Christian 
books with gladness." 

The inquiry remains in reference to these in- 
teresting heathen, what shall be done, — ^what ought 
to be done for their eternal welfare ? How shall 
these lovely islands be reduced to the dominion of 
Christ ? Might not ships visit them — ^might not their 
objections to an honorable trade be annulled — ought 
we not to distribute freely among them the written 
word? — and who knows but that the living teacher 
might force himself upon theni, — soon dissipate their 
groundless fears, and prove to them the advantages of 
his presence and influence. They must soon be an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Jesus ; and it is high time 
that the children of the kingdom should attempt/some 
plan for their immediate advantage. Ye merchant- 
men, who have found the pearl of great price, to you 
another appeal must be made. When will you 
connect, with the system of missionary societies, 
missionary agents, and missionary presses, missum- 
ary ships ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 



JAPAN. 

Still &rther to the north is the kingdom or em- 
pire of Japan, which occupies a surface of more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand square miles, and 
contains a population of probably twenty or thirty 
millions of souls. It consists of three large islands, 
Niphon, Edusiu, aild Sikokf, surrounded with a mul- 
titude of smaller ones, and in the vicinity of others, 
stretching northward, over which they exercise a.par- 
tial dominion. According to M. M. Brun, '^the 
whole country is full of mountains and hills, and its 
coasts are beset with steep rocks, which are opposed 
to the waves of a stormy ocean. The plains are per- 
vaded by numerous rivers and small streams. The 
hills, the mountains, and the plains, present the inte- 
resting picture of human industry amid the traces of 
the revolutions of nature. These islands experience 
by turns the extremes of heat and cold. The summer 
heat is frequently alleviated by sea breezes. In win- 
ter the north and north-west winds axfi exceedingly 
sharp, and bring along with tbem an intense frost. 
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During the whole year the w:eather is variable, and 
much rain falls in the rainy season, which begins at 
midsummer. These genial rains conspire with hu- 
man labor and manure to overcome the natural steri- 
lity of the soil. Every spot is under cultivation, with 
the exception of the most impracticable mountains. 
Exempt from feudal and ecclesiastical exactions, the 
farmer cultivates the land with zeal and success." In 
the hands of such laborious husbandmen the country 
is rendered exceedingly productive. It is said that 
the tea shrub grows without culture in the hedges. 
Precious metals and minerals also abound. 

There is a number of large towns in the empire, 
some of which contain a population of several hun- 
dred thousands of souls. The Japanese are short 
and muscular in form, though graceful in their ac- 
tions, and exceedingly polite. The complexion of 
the people varies as in China ; the women of distinc- * 
tion, who are seldom exposed to the sun and air, are 
as fair as European ladies. Still there is very little 
beauty among them. '^Large heads, short necks, 
broad snubby noses, and oblong, small, and sunken 
eyes," constitute the features of the majority. The 
mode of wearing their hair, and the quantity of oiled 
paper in which they wrap themselves for their jour- 
neys, render them rather ludicrous objects. 

According to some travellers, "the laws of the 
country are few, and executed with the utmost rigor, 
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Idld without respect of persons ; only that the rich, 
when found guilty, are allowed t© get off by paying 
pecuniary fines. Delinquencies of trifling magnitude 
are punished with death. The moral education of 
the children being a political duty, parents are ren- 
dered accountable for the crimes of those whose early 
vices they ought to have repressed. In each village 
there is a place sitrrounded with palisades, containing 
in the middle an inscription in large characters, con- 
sisting of a code of police regulations. The punish- 
ments in the seventeenth century were marked with 
the utmost cruelty, " Hacking the criminal to pieces, 
— opening the body with a knife — suspending them 
with iron hooks in their sides — or throwing them into 
boiling oil — were common modes of execution. As 
in many other unchristianized nations, one is made 
responsible for the offences of another, and families 
and entire villages are visited with the extremity of 
punishment for the fault of an individual." 

The language of Japan is distinct from the Chi- 
nese, though the educated class understands the Chi- 
nese character, and reads the books in that language. 
Their own is alphabetic, apparently made up of dis- 
tinct parts of the complicated signs employed in 

China. 

There are two religious sects in the country, that 
of Sinto and the followers of Budha. " The first ac- 
knowledges a Supreme Being ; but imagines that he 
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is too exalted to receive the homage -of men, or to 
have a regard for (heir petty interests. , A large me- 
talic mirror is placed in the middle of the temples, to 
remind the worshippers that as every spot on the 
body is there faithfully represented, the /aults of the 
soul are seen with equal clearness by the eyes of the 
Immortals. The feasts and ceremonies of their wor- 
ship are agreeable and cheerful, because they consider 
their deities as beings who take pleasure in dispensing 
happiness. ^^ Budhism here is said to be so mized 
with the Sinto, or old religion of Japan, that it is 
difficult, and perhaps will become in time impossible, 
to make any discrimination between the votaries of 
the two." 

The Jesuits and other Romish orders had a trial 
of nearly a century to propagate their faith in Japan. 
As early as 1549, they commenced their proselyting 
operations in this remote part of the world. Their 
early success stimulated them to great attempts j 
several governors and tributary kings openly profess- 
ed Catholicism, and in one district the Jesuits obtained 
the entire prohibition of every other religion. But 
their triumph was short. A persecution almost as 
barbarous and bloody as some of their own, conomen* 
ced and raged with such fiiry, that tens of thousands 
were massacred ; their &ith was expunged, and their 
very name made a term of infamy until this day. 
The distresses they endured are ascribed to various 
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tauses. The political intrigues of the Jesuits, and oth* 
er measures suggested by a presumptuous confidence 
in their own influence, are among the most probable 
reasons. Some affirm that the captain of a Portuguese 
Vessel, which was taken by the Japjinese, represented 
the missionaries as minions of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, sent to prepare the way for their conquests. Oth- 
ers suppose that sometliing ought t%be attributed to 
the commercial jealousy of the Dutdh, but upon what 
ground this allegation is made we are not informed* 
Had these Romish priests not called themselves Chris- 
tians, and attached the odium of their conduct to the 
emblem of the Christian faith, we should have de- 
plored their sufferings, but not their failure and ex- 
pulsion. 

Our usual inquiry is yet to be maAe — ^What can be 
done for the salvation of this kingdom ? Notwithstand- 
ing all the rigor of their exclusive laws, merchants trade 
along their coasts, and come in contact with great 
numbers of the natives, among whom the bread of life 
might be distributed, and perhaps the living teacher re- 
side. The following is extracted from the journals of 
captains who feltan interest in the propagation of Chris* 
tianity, and who wrote to the late editor of the Indo-Chi- 
nese Gleaner on the subject. The ship fi-om whose voy- 
age the first statement is taken, had been lying at Nan- 
gasaki, in the island of Kiusiu, the only place in 
which foreign vessels are allowed by law to anchor. 
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Bven this limited privilege is at present confined to the 
Dutch and Chinese nations. " After quitting Nangasa- 
ki, they landed occasionally atlhe villages on the coast, 
and were courteously received by the inhabitants, who 
were very numerous and poor, with large families of 
children." They describe Jesso, one of the islands 
alluded to, and situated north of Niphon, as extensive, 
and inhabited by^ mild and inoffensive race of men. 
They are subject to the Japanese, who have a large 
city on the south coast of the island, and are, no doubt 
according to instructions, averse to intercourse with 
foreigners. " The Sagalien peninsula is situated im- 
mediately to the north of Jesso, from whence it is dis- 
tant, in one part, but a few miles. The middle dis- 
tricts* W the islands are yet in the possession 
of the natives, ^th whom, no doubt, a mission- 
ary might^ reside in as much security as among 
more civilized nations. Perhaps the best expedient 
which could be adopted to plant a mission among 
them, would be to ask permission at one place, and if 
refused, proceed to another, and another, until every 
one is tried which held forth the probability of suc- 
cess ; and then, if the application is rejected by all, to 
land and stay without leave.^' 

Another captain, who visited the fanious capital 
of Jeddo or ledo, and who applied fox permission 
to trade, gives a most interesting account of the place 
and its inhabitants. They were obliged to land dieir 
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arms and ammunition, dismantle the ship, and sub- 
init to the closest possible surveillance. ^^ At first our 
visitors were too numerous and constant, but after the 
first day strangers were kept fix)m us, and not even 
allowed to come afloat ; however tibe shore was daily 
crowded with spectators, a very great majority of 
whom were females." "On the fourth day I was 
gratified by a visit firom two interpreters, one of whom 
was a perfect master of the Dutch language, and the 
other knew something of Russian ; each could spejak 
a little English." Their inquiries manifested consid- 
erable acquaintance with the world, and especially its 
poUtics. Russia, France, England and Holland, 
were all subjects of conversation and inquiry. After 
their application to trade was as usual refiised, every 
thing was returned to the ship, and she was towed out 
of the bay by about thirty boats. " Expressing the 
hope," continues the captain, " that I would be allowed 
to leave with the interpreters some trifling remem- 
brance, they answered that the laws of the empire 
were so strict, that they could not receive any thing 
whatever. I believe that all parties regretted the cir- 
cumstances tmder which we were quitting each other. 
The shore was not only thronged with spectatois, but 
many hundreds came by water to the neighboring 
shores, to gratify their curiosity by a sight of the 
strange vessel. We were scarcely quitted by the tow 
boats, when some of these persons approached very 
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near, and at length accepted our invitation to come 
OQ board. Our decks were soon thronged in such a 
manner that I was glad to see a guard boat pull to- 
wards us for the purpose of dispersing the crowd, by 
whom they were no sooner recognized than they fled 
in every direction ; however many quickly returned, 
and when we would point t)Ut a guard boat after- 
wards, some would merely lailgh, and say that they 
did not care for them; whilst at other times they 
wpuld quit, and give us to understand that they were 
afiraid of being destroyed. In the course of that day 
and the following, we had not less than two thou- 
sand persons on board, all of whom were eager to 
barter for trifles. Among other things I had the 
pleasure of obtaining some little books, and other spe- 
cimens of the language, and distributing amongst 
our visitors two copies of the Chinese New Testa- 
ment, together with some tracts written in Chinese^ 
which language appears to be pretty generally un- 
derstood in Japan. If inclined to set suiy value on 
ideas, which can be formed concerning the hearts of 
men, especially of men so accustomed to disguise their 
feelings, as we are informed the Japanese are, I would 
say with much confid^ice that our dismissal was uni- 
versally regretted." 

Here, we have the modes of benefitting this 
nation suggested, which have been so successfiilly 
employed by recent missionaries in China« The 
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one is acting against their cobweb prohibitions, 
where their salvation is concerned ; and the other 
fireely distributing religious books among them. A 
third mode has been mentioned, in which the mis- 
sionaries folly concur, and that is to go among them, 
if you can with their permission, if not, without it j 
and to make the important experiment, whether our 
fears and their vetoes necessarily interfere with 
our duty, and their eternal happiness. When a 
nation's laws are opposed to the laws and the glory 
of the King of kings, which must be set aside ? 
If our object was the extension of an earthly kingdom, 
it might create some doubts whether we ought to dis- 
regard the regulations of an empire ; but as long as 
those whom we oppose are opposed to the Sovereign of 
heaven and earth-*-to their own happiness, and the best 
interests of the universe, we may dismiss all apprehen- 
sions, while we look simply at the command, " Go' ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture." Besides, the policy of kings in this case is as ob- 
noxious to the wishes of their subjects, as it is fatal to 
their welfare. We find that at Japan, the Loo Choo 
islands and China, the people are favorable to a free 
intercourse with other nations. Let ships then be sent 
forth with such articles of tralBc as may be useful to 
the heathen, accompanied with missionaries and phy- 
sicians, who can benefit their souls and bodies, and go 
in and dwell among them. 

3«* 
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In conclusion of this volume, th^riter would ask 
forgiveness- — if it be a fault — ^for having wandered so 
itar from the route of his journeyings. His object has 
not been, simply that of a traveller. He was sent 
forth as a ^' messenger of the churches," to learn the 
condition of the kingdoms and islands, which belong 
to the Saviour, and which the church is commanded 
in the name of her Sovereign to occupy. Whatever 
may be the impressions produced upon the minds of 
the Christian public by reading the accounts here col- 
lected — however difficult and discouraging the ac-' 
complishment of their duty may appear — still their 
obligations remain imperative, — ^the command of their 
Saviour unrevoked, and the condition of the vast ma- 
jority of their race inexpressibly wretched. The ta- 
lent of a world's salvation has been laid up in a napkin, 
until men have forgotten that it was ever intrusted to 
them. This talent they are now called upon to exer- 
cise. The slumbers of ages have been broken — ^the 
dreams of God's people dissipated, a^d the oveirpoviK 
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ering conviction begins to flash upon every candid 
mind, that there are sufficient means in the possession 
of Christians to convert aU nations, and thatj proba- 
bly ^ long before the close of the present century. Of 
course.we speak with a reference to the self-multiply- 
ing nature of our agency, and especially to the exer- 
cise of that almighty power on which alone we de- 
pend, and which we believe would attend it. 

These meaas are diffused among all Christians, 
though in unequal measures; so that he who does 
nothing in this work cannot be guiltless, whatever 
may be his circumstances, or sentiments. From the 
command of God's word, and the history of many 
past centuries, we conclude, that more, much more, 
must be done, than has ever been attempted, or even 
thought practicable. The minds of Christians must 
be enlightened on this subject^^their hearts enlarged 
— ^their purses opened — their energies and influence 
combined. No longer must we sing with deceitful 
lips 

" All that I am and all I have 
Shall be foreyer thine -, 
Whatever my duty Bids me give, 
My cheerful hands resign." 

♦ 

No longer must we believe ourselves Christians, and 
yet disbelieve the unequivocal declaration, and express 
command of Christ, "Ye are not your own, for ye af© 
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bought with a price ; therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit, which are God's." 

The reproach of eighteen centuries must be wiped 
away from the sacred office of the ministry, " For 
all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ's." With a world before us, and the prospect 
of the greatest usefulness in its most distant, desolate 
corner, no man must imagine himself guiltless in any 
other placie. While the claims of other countries are 
as powerful as those of England and America, and the 
conmiand of Jesus is irrespective of places, we must 
either show that England and America are no better 
supplied than those divisions of the world ; o^ that 
they ought to be so ; or we must prove that we are 
released from a universal command, — ^that we have a 
dispensation to remain at home. We do not wish to 
imply that there is no work, of the most important 
kind to be done at home — we believe that the " single 
eye," turn it which way you will, beholds but one ob- 
ject. The respective interests of the domestic ai^d 
foreign fields by no means clash ; the interests are 
identical. Still there appears to be a conflict, and one 
whose din is too loud not to be distinctly heard. 
Whence then its origin, and where its seat ? May it 
not be, is it not, between the dictates of a half-sancti- 
fied inclination and the demands of a half-suppressed 
conscience ? We magnify what our judgment convin- 
ces us is comparatively small— we wish to believe of 
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invisible dimensions, what we must close our eyes 
not to behold. 

Let the zeal of the infisituated Jesuits shame us 
into action. Their native land and its antipodes were 
alike to them. " After my return to Europe/' said one 
of their Chinese missionaries, "when my intention of 
seeking laborers for this vineyard was divulged, im- 
mediately there were so many candidates, that there 
is scarce a province of our society, from which I have 
not received many letters from several &thers, not 
only offering themselves, but earnestly requesting me 
to accept them as soldiers in this enterprise. As if the 
trouble and pains of these long and dangerous voy- 
ages, and the persecutions so certainly to be undergone, 
were as nothing to this undertaking. In Portugal, 
from the two colleges of Coimbra and Ebora alone, ^ 
had a list of ninety person);, so desirous to labor in 
this mission, that many of them have sent me very 
long letters, all written and signed vnth their own 
bloody witnessing in this manner that they had a holy 
courage, that could despise the threats of martyrdom ; 
offering cheerfully to the Lord that little blood, as a 
testimony of the great desire they had to shed it for 
His sake.* 

Are there no ministers of the sanctuary, whose 
usefulness would be greatly increased by leaving their 

* Samedo's Historj of China, quoted in the Chin. RepoB. toI. I. 
page 487. 
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people and their country, and following in the steps of 
these blinded men. ' How many, alas! are content 
with a limited sphere of labor, when kingdoms and 
empires lie in utter destitution. Energies are exhaus- 
ted upon trifles, talents are buried, and men who might 
be exceedingly useful are voluntarily incarcerated. 
Those who are commanded " to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound," must have their message first proclaimed 
to themselves. The missionary work deixmnds the 
most exalted talent, and extensive leMaing, and 
consequently the arguments employed for reniain- 
ing at home, are the very ones which render the more 
imperative the duty of going abroad. It is true the 
work can accommodate itself to every order of talent 
and acquirement, and so can the highest stations in 
Christian lands ; but the result in both cases will be 
alike. The duty of acquiring languages, transla^ 
ting, writing, instructing on all subjects, answering all 
questions, reasoning, devising facilities, managing 
events, in many cases practising medicine, and preach- 
ing to different classes, often in different languages, 
will soon convince those who make the trial, that 
none can be too well qualified for labors among 
the heathen. We speak not to discourage any, but to 
correct the opinions of some. None need despair of 
usefolness — all who feel constrained by the love of 
Christ should enlist in this service ; but the last ob- 
jectiixi which ought to be conceived, is that the minds 
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of any are so vigorous and richly furnished, that the 
most difficult project of earth, opposed by all the for- 
.cesof hell is not sufficient to employ their powers. 

And why is it that so few of our theological stu- 
dents engage in foreign missions? How is it that 
such numbers never prayerfully agitate the question 
of duty on this subject — ^never imagine that they 
might possibly be more useful where millions have no 
teacher, than where hundreds are ready to occupy the 
places at which they usually aim. With all their argu- 
ments on the advantages of concentrated effort, to 
which we subscribe ; and with all the growing de- 
mands of our own country, the supply of which will 
no doubt hasten the universal triumph of the Gospel, 
—do they not know, is it not the opinion of all in 
whose judgment they have the greatest confidence, that 
those who go abroad, increase, and not diminish the 
effective agency at home? The spirit and the influence 
of the missionary are among the most powerfiil means 
of awakening the churches, and directing the atten- 
tion of the young to her highest offices. Even the 
iu&nt's mind is arrested by missionary efforts, and 
thus pre-occupied by sentiments, which in many cases 
control its future life. We look with peculiar in- 
terest to the young men in the theological seminaries. 
We hear of numbers who enter the schools, under the 
solemn conviction, that it is their duty to devote their 
lives to the heathen. Their friends, their fellow stu- 
dents, and often the churches regard them as virtu- 



ill/ set apart to the wcHrk.. Tbey are conup^ided fo? 
their zeal — their example is. employed in stimulatiiig 
others to high and self-denying efforts ; but alas ! befi)re 
they close their prq)aralDry studies — ^when the hour 
of decision, for action h^ eoine^ the hearts which 
glowed with so much ardor have sunk into apathy — 
the cries of the perishing are no longeir heai:d, and 
the subject of missions is dismissed, as though theif 
oWgations were cancelled — ^the world Christianized. 
And whence this leaving of their first love ? What in* 
fluehce exists in the seminaries, whi^ch proves so fatal 
to the hopes of God's people and the happiness of his 
creatures ! 

One cause has been assigned, which we shudder 
to contemplate. It is said that in some seminariesi 
those who retain their zeal in the cause.of missions^ 
are classed by their aspiring fellows smong the good 
men^ in other words, men of an inferior ord«r of intel- 
lect ; and to escape the association of ordinary pow- 
ers, even with elevated piety, many are tempted to 
withdraw themselves from their less distinguished 
brethren. God grant for his own honor, and the wel- 
fare of the churches, that this sentiment, which breathes 
so much of the spirit of its inspirer, may alarm every 
mind which it enters. With whomsoever this senti- 
ment exists, we cannot but fear that such servants are 
above their master. They must eith^ believe that the 
very commands under which they themselves pro- 

33 
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£988 to be pTeparing for the ministry is iiot true ; 
or ibaX Christ has deyolved the most difficult and 
important concerns of his kingdom upon the fee- 
blest instruments ; or ^e they ought to perceive 
that they are indisposed to comjdy with duty, solely 
because it is arduous and self-denying. 

The fiict we have stated in regard to the change of 
mind, rather of feeUng in students exists, we fear, in all 
theological schools ; the reason assigned, we hope is 
limited to a very few. What other cause then may pro- 
duce this paralyzing effect ? Is there nothing to be atr 
tributed to the influence of professors ? We have not 
heard that any are opposed to foreign missions. We 
know that the talents and influence of many are conse- 
crated to this cause. Still is it jiot evident, that either 
the demands of our own country (we speak not of our 
Western missionary field,) must be exhibited in sem- 
inaries, as superior to those of heathen nations, or else 
there must be a great declension in the piety of those 
students who change their purpose, without the least 
change of judgment ? With the highest opinion of the 
most extensive and varied attainments when sanctified, 
still wefiiUy believe that the salvation of the world de- 
pends infinitely more upon the right principles of the 
heart, than upon any training and fiimishing of intel- 
lect, in wtuch our v^neraUe professors may assist 
The difference is this ; piety — ^we must not confound it 
^th a morbid, spurious jfeeling of that name — piety 
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will stimulate to all efforts, including the culture of 
the mind ; isrhereas intellect of any character engaged 
in the ministry, and not directed by its proper 'spirit, 
has gefterally pK)v^ of nS permanent advantage to 
^ iQ^nkini^ We sy mpithize vith those who have been 
callectto the responsible duty of preparing "the lead- 
ers of God?s people," for their high staitions ; and ear- 
nestly pray, as the churches should pray, that all who ^ 
have such an important direction in. the spiritual 
concerns of the world,*may b^ under the especial guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

One request we would make of each student be- 
fore leaving this subject — that he would set apart at 
least one entire day in each year of his course, tp as- 
certain by prayer an* fasting, whether it is his duty 
to remain in the bosom of the church, or to extend 
her rich blessings to those who cannot otherwise enjoy 
them, and who must perish without them. Place 
yourself before the throne of the Judge — gather around 
you that part of the great assembly whom you might 
influence through direct efforts, or an intermediate 
agency, and impressed with all the associations of that 
day, let the question of your duty be determin- 
^ — ^and so determined that you shall not be confound- 
ed, when the judgment scene is present. Multi- 
tudes appear to take it for granted that they must re- 
main at home, without examining the subject. What- 
ever may be their specific object in entering the 
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ministrjr, we b^ tbem to consider, vbfether it may 
DOC be better gained by die influence they may exert 
abroad, and firom abroad, dian^by lemainyg in their 

' native country. * * r * 

Bat the work of evangelizifig the worl^dema^s . 
more than the labors of the ordained missMnary. 
There most b^ teachers, physicians, merchants, in 

« places mechanics — Christian communities who caia 
employ all*^ th^ various means by which the heathen 
iftay be influenced, ^cLat tht same time-exhibit td 

' them an exainple of the blessedness, in which they 
labor to have them participate. The advantage of 
sending colonies, and not merely missionaries, is obvi- 
ous to all who have been abroad. The work would 
advance in proportion to the variety of plans adopt- 
ed, and the number of instrmnents employed. Com^ 
merce and medicine hanuooizeadmirably with schools, 
the press, distribution, and^preaching. And if na- 
tive ag^icy is to be efficiently ehgaged in the mission- 
ary work, it can never be prepared with the same 
fiicility and peirfection, as in colonies of this descrip- 
tion. Brides, labor and expense would bo>gTeatly 
economized. Those numerous domestic; duties, which 
consume so much of the time of single missionari^, 
or families, might be devolved upon a few ; while 
the majority of both sexes were at liberty td lalxnr 
exclusively for the heaths. 

Of the bundi4»ls of physidans who take their 
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diplomas eveay year, are there none with the vows of 
Gqd upon them ? None who will unite in a work-so 
glorious, a^jd where tBeir services are so greatly need- 
ed, lit many statieins they can accomplish more than 
^ ordain^ missionaries.^ They have the best passport 
to then dwellings, and hearts of the heathen — ^they 
possess a magnet, whose attraction gathers crowds, and 
reaches to places where we can never penetrate. While 
they can accomplish the mo&t impor{ant part of a 
missionary's duties, they can do it undei^much greater 
advantages than those who Have not their knowledge. 
Patients feel themselves under obligations, and are 
disposed to comply with any methods which faiay be 
devised for their spiritual benefit. Congregations 
have been thus formed, books widely distributed, in- 

strumentaliiy increased, \and souls saved; besides, 

» 

the perishing have been rescued from death, the suf- 
fering relieved, ^d th&. hearts of those who would 
have been widowed, and fatherless made to sing for joy . 
Every argument which can be addressed to others, 
appUes to physicians,*; while they have but few of the 
reasons, for refusing, wl^ph ministers and students 
generally offi^. They do not usually remain at home 
fijom a sense of duty ; they find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain situations and patronage. Their ser-» 
vices ihay be generally dispensed with, or performed 
by others who would gladly become their substitutes. 
What then should prevent numbert fi:oiA discharging 
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this importaut and eoauBanding duty ? How can ttiey 
deliver their skirts from the Uood of souls, if they re- 
fuse? If their education have been extensive— -if 
they possess much skill and experience, the more ar^ 
they needed, where so much may depend upon their 
success. The writer had an application for medical 
aid from the second king of Siam. He was absent 
at the time, and did not return until after the death of 
the king. How read^y might a simple effort in such 
instances lead to the most desirable results. 

Merchants also are capable of exerting -the most 
salutary influence among Pagan nations. They, too, 
like physicians, usually draw multitudes around them, 
who might be instructed bofli orally, and by books.. 
Besides this, they would stimulate to labor, by open- 
ing a current for its proceeds. They would improve 
the habits of the natives by introducing the useftil arts, 
and meliorating customs of civil^ed life. They 
would commend their religion by exemplifying its 
principles in all their ordinary pursuits. The con- 
nections which they might establish, smd the obliga- 
tions which they could infopse, might be employed for 
the spiritual welfare of multitudes. Are there none 
who possess the mean^ of trade, disposed to embark 
their capital in such an interest 7 Are there none 
whose engagements are not necessary to memselves, 
nor sufficiently available to the great ot^jects of benevo- 
lence to prevent thopa from 1 eaving their country 1 ' Th^ 
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churches can furnish numbers unencumbered with 
domei^tic cares ; or if married, without families/ What 
should prevent such from engaging in this, or other • 
useful employments, when they have nothing to keep 
theiQ at home, . and many of them need not depend 
upon the Christian public for sypport ? -When will the 
days of primitive Christianity return, Vhen every 
Christian shall consider his possessions the church's 
property, and himself la servant of all ! 

The co-operation and influence of ladies are also 
greatly needed in evangelizing the heathen. In many 
countries they alone have access to those of their own 
sex. The only one who ever resided at Siam was 
admitted within the palace walls, and amobg the nu^ 
merous wives of the princes, and chief men- of the 
country. Infant schools and female schools are their 
department, and none can succeed as well as they 
in obtaining scly)lars, and instructing and advising 
mothers. Ladies ought to accompany every mission 
femily. The appeal to them is peculiarly affecting. 
It is ^e language of the oppressed and miserable-— 
the united voice of more {}mn one half of their sex. 
The simple control of mothers over children is enough 
to show, how much the happiness and moral habits of 
a nation depend upon the elevation of females. Let 
this subject then enter into the prayers and efforts of 
Christian ladies, and such measures be devised and 
aich teachers sent forth, as shall change the conditipu 
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of the sex, and place them in Ab sphere \diidi, in 
mercf to the world as well as themselves, they were 
designed to occupy. » ^ 

' There ii^^tillanotheV^lass in society, who if we can 
jiidge 'ttotd )BxtdmaI circuinslancea>Qf «^Qtid^€i^^ ^^Z • 
laid under peculiar o]?ligations to devote theQiselyes > 
to this work.* There are men of property wh» are 
engaged in no busipess, and have no peculiar obsta- 
cles to such an undertaking^ whose presence, icoun- 
ael^, prayers, and ni^ds would greatly redound to their 
Saviour's glory in heathen lands. * What hinders 
sueh from employing themselves, and their important 
talent, in benefitting a world ? Has*their wealth wholly 
or even partially released them from the obligation of 
glorifying God to the utmost of their ability ? Has a 
man born to a fortune, or successfril in acquiring one, 
any greater liberty to consult his own pleasure in the 
disposal of himself and his property, than another? 
"What has he, that he h^ not received," and what " 
has he received which he is not bound " to minister 
according to the ability which God has .given him, 
that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
Cairist." 

But without specifying other. classes in society, 
we would inquire of all, whom God has sancti^^ to 
himself; have you prayerfiiUy contemplafed the ob- 
ligations under which you he, ta advance th« great 
design, which brought the Saviour from His throne ; 

w 
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and for whi^h He now reigns ? If you have lived in 
neglect of this duty before, ascend now some eminence 
which commands the world — ^gaze upon the scene of 
d&olationand ipisery, whicli iJjpreads on^^very fiide-r-»- * 
.<j}Qar|di^t^Jt>eakr«^heIpf £Mim »^hdi]Sa«d^^ffi)lir>ns of ^ 
. ^oulSj^&aultiplying and perishing every hoi*; and 
Chen «with th§ first prayer of Paul upon your lips, 
bai!d'*an altar to lehovah Sa])aot}i, and offer upon it 
^^ youBselves a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable ^vice.^ With such*^ 
a spirit and such>an offering, the path offyour duty will 
be made plain. 

To those who feel themselves under obligations to 
remain at home, who have the evidence of an enlight- 
Qped conscience, and a directing providence in fevor 
of their' present lot, we must look for the most valush 
ble services in the kingdom of Christ. They must ^ 
elevate 'the standard of piety by example and . infla- 
e&ce — ^they must furnish tl^e world with suitable men, 
and necessary means — and above all, the^r must pray 
"for all men" " always, with all prayer, and supplica- 
tion in the spirit." 

Ye mothers, did you realize your solemn vows, and 
unalienable obligations to Christ, when you o&red 
youy^hildren to Him at the baptismal font ? He ac- 
cepted His^wn and returned them, not as yours, but to 
be nourished, and tducated for His service. Yours is 
a prominent part in the conversion of the world. Tbo , 
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army which the King of kings and Lord of lords 
is to lead on through successive victory to the final 
conquest of the nations, He looks to you to replenish. 
O what misery must be, endured, whfi^t guilt incurr^, 
if feithless to ydur charge-. And O, whut hfipghi^s di^ - 
fused in the kingdom of Christ — ^through thelieaven 
of heavens, if your vows are {)aid, yqur work per- 
formed ! 

And ye teachers of the young in infant sehools, 
Sabbath schools, and all the various institutions of the 
land, we plead with you, in behalf of the children 

• 

committed to your care, and the millions upon whom 
they are to exert a saving or destructive influence. 
Make their salvation ypuy chief concern, and leave 
no means untried for its attainment. In the name of 
the Saviour, we ask the co-operation of all God's peo- 
ple in hastening His universal reign. We would 
plead with the wealthy — ^the learned — ^the eloquent' — 
the influential — all who can act — all who can pray. 
When every Christian lives for the conversion of the 
world, he shall discharge his duty — and the world 
shall soon be saved. O that He, with whom ia the 
promise and the power, — without whom agents can- 
not be qualified, nor agency successfiil, — ^would soon 
raise up such men and suggest such measures, as his 
Spirit may employ in subduing the world to Himself ! 
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After leaving the coast of Borneo, where the read- 
er hid the last glimpse of the ship, we passed 
through the straits of Sunda, and on the night of 
August 16th made the memorable island of St. Helena. 
Early on the morning of the 17th, found ourselves 
within a few miles of its shora It is difficult to con- 
ceive any thing more rugged and inhospitable than 
the aspect from this approach. j^,Not a tree, scarcely 
a tuft oj^ grass, could be discerned. A flag-staff or 
two, a few small batteries, and soldiers' lodgings were 
all that indicated the ^presence of man. The rocks 
running below in perpendicular strata, and above 
in horizontal, had a curious appearance. As we ap^ 
preached the side of the island, the hand of man be- 
came more visible. We were Ijailed from a rock- 
perched fort, and ordered to send a boat on shore. 
This punishment, however, was not inflicted, upon 
hearing "All's well." About seven, a. m. we opened 
James' Valley and town, and anchored. Here the 
scene changed. The town, crowded in the fissure of 
lofty hills, as though torn asunder for the purpose — 
the forts and dwellings and telegraphs scattered over 
their sides and summits — ^the labored and winding 
roads, leading up their steep acclivities — the detached 
pieces of ordnance, pointingfrom the tops of the rocks; 
as well as the trees and shnibbery, generally brought 
fiom other climes,Hsind giving a scanty clothing to 
some of the elevations, proclaimed the triumph of 
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. human intellect and art,x)yejr the most iosurmqant^^ble 

obstacles of natui^e. 

• . » . • 

As 9.. matter of course, we visited Buonaparte's 
tomb. An order from the governo/ admits you with- 
in the incl<feijre, and entitles you to the attentions, 
and talrfof the old guqjd, and a branch or two^Df the 
overhanging willows. The tomb is composed of 
three granite slabs, pla'ced longitudinally over the 
body. An iron grating surrounds it. Thoughts of 
human grandeur and insignificance, with the high 
and awful associations of eternity, follow in rapid suc- 
cession, as you tread over the mouldered relics of the 
hero. The struggle of a giant for the universe, of 
an insect for its microscopic kingdom? have the same 
finale. Though " this is the man that made the earth to 
tremble, that did shake kingdoms," yet the meanest 
slaves, that have ever left their ignoble dust upon the 
island, may address him in the sublime strains of the 
prophet — " Art thou also become weak as we, art thou 
become like unto us? How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O greater than Lu'cifer,* son of the morning how art 
thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the 
nations !— the worm is spread under thee and the worms 
cover thee." But there is another, and more impor- 
tant sense in which this equality may be claimed by 
all fi'om all. Low and ephemeral indeed are . the 

- • King of Babylon, See fourth verse. 
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enyied distinctioiis of earth, when compared, with 
the bright un&ding glories of a fature world. To 
pass from the highest honors of life into " shame and 
everlasting contempt," how awful ! — ^to awaken from 
the deepest obscurity, to the dignity of sons of God, 
how sublime ! 

We visited Longwood — ^now a stable, and at best, 
a mean contracted residence.* Five rooms of most 
straitened dimensions were all the apartments of him, 
who before controlled a greater number of kingdoms. 
Such a variety of scenery as burst upon the view, 
from every elevated position of this romantic island, 
is seldom found, within the same compass. The situ- 
ations for country-seats, which adorn the uneven &ce 
of the high land, are well selected, and some spots are 
in beautiful cultivation. Blooming valleys, and sterile 
hills accost you at one turn, and smiling hills and 
barren vales amuse you at another. And what is 
more sublime than all, is the vast expanse of ocean 
which this elevation commands, wit)i its varied lights 
and shadows, spreading in boundless perspective, and 
losing itself high in the distant heavens. 

There are two churches, and two chaplains on 
the island. Our stay was too short to allow of form- 
ing many acquaintance. I was happy in being intro- 
duced to two or three persons, who evinced the spirit 
of genuine piety, and my short visit was much cheered 
by the very kind and hospitable attentions received 

34 
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ihnn the American consul, W. CanroU, Esq. On the 
morning of the 18th we weij^ied anchor, and after 
encoantering a terrific gale off the western islands, in 
which the rudder-head gave way, arrived in England 
the middle of October, after a passage of five months. 
For the restoration of health, and in prosecution of 
his missionary duties, the writer visited various parts 
of Great Britain and * the continent Much interest 
was every where awakened in behalf of the heathen, 
especially the Utra-gauges nations. All felt that it 
was a work which claimed the co-operation of the 
Christian world. 

" The unity of the spirit," was strongly realized 
while sojourning among the Christians of Great Bri^ 
tain. Prance, Holland, Germany, Switzerland. With 
all the differences of customs, languages, politics, and 
sects, "all have been baptized into one body, and 
made to drink of one spirit," and all agree in the be* 
lief that the Saviour looks to His churches for the 
speedy extension of his kingdom, throughout the 
world. O, when shall wars cease, and those barriers of 
national and ecclesiastical separation, which have so 
k>ng divided brethren, &1I like the walls of Jerieho, 
and lie under the perpetual ban of Joshua's great An« 
titype ! 

FIKIS. 
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